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View  from  Mount  Hope  •  About  1870 


Eight  Generations 

THE  ANCESTRY 
EDUCATION  AND  LIFE  OF 
WILLIAM  PACKER  PRENTICE 


By  his  son 

WILLIAM  KELLY  PRENTICE 


PRINCETON,  NEW  JERSEY,  1 947 


Copyright,  1947,  by 
William  Kelly  Prentice 


This  is  a  fragmentary  account  of  a  fairly  typical 
American  family  through  eight  generations  in 
America.  It  is  also  and  chiefly  an  incomplete  account 
of  the  life  of  a  man,  Lt.  Col.  William  Packer  Prentice, 
Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  who  belonged  to  the  eighth  of  these  genera¬ 
tions.  It  is  condensed  from  a  longer,  unpublished  account, 
with  the  same  title  and  by  the  same  author,  consisting  of 
407  typed  pages  of  text  and  143  pages  of  notes.  The  notes 
contain  full  references  to  the  sources,  and  a  good  deal  of 
argument. 

The  place  from  which  the  ancestor  of  this  family  came 
to  this  country  is  not  known,  or  his  station  in  life,  or  his 
occupation  in  the  country  of  his  birth.  Still  less  is  known 
about  the  wife  whom  this  ancestor  married  in  America,  and 
from  whom  all  of  this  family  descended.  It  is  not  important 
that  these  things  should  be  known.  The  earliest  settlers 
when  they  first  arrived  here,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were 
much  like  one  another  and  on  much  the  same  footing.  Here 
each  one  made  a  new  start.  The  background  of  each  in  his 
home  country  made  no  difference  at  all,  except  as  it  may 
have  affected  his  individual  character  or  capacities.  Money 
would  not  have  been  of  much  use  for,  at  least  at  first,  there 
was  nothing  to  buy.  Their  ships  could  not  have  carried 
much  furniture  or  clothing  or  other  supplies.  Each  brought 
his  physical  strength,  some  little  knowledge  or  skill,  his 
arms  and  tools,  perhaps  some  small  store  of  food  to  last 
until  a  crop  could  be  raised.  But  here,  if  one  could  survive 
the  dangers  and  the  hardships,  anyone  might  become  a 
land-owner  in  a  new  world.  That  was  the  chief  reason  for 
these  emigrations.  It  is  true  that  some  sought  relief  from 
religious  or  political  oppression,  or  from  social  conditions 
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under  which  they  chafed.  Doubtless  some  desired  adven¬ 
ture  for  its  own  sake.  But  most  of  them  sought  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  acquire  land  in  their  own  right.  This  has  been  the 
chief  cause  of  emigration  in  every  age:  it  was,  for  example, 
the  chief  cause  of  the  Greek  colonization  in  the  eighth  and 
seventh  centuries  before  Christ. 

Starting  then  with  little  in  material  possessions,  these 
early  settlers  and  their  descendants  became  the  present 
nation.  Many  of  them  failed,  and  their  families  disap¬ 
peared.  But  some  of  them,  having  acquired  land  and  other 
property,  ultimately  obtained  wealth,  position,  education, 
and  a  culture  comparable  with  that  of  Europe.  That  pro¬ 
cess,  in  the  case  of  one  fairly  typical  family,  is  shown  in  the 
following  pages.  The  earliest  generations  of  this  family 
were  pioneers:  their  struggle  for  existence  developed  in 
them  courage,  endurance,  self-reliance,  resourcefulness, 
readiness  to  undertake  new  projects.  In  the  fourth  gener¬ 
ation  one  member  of  this  family  was  educated  at  Harvard 
College,  became  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  married  into  a 
family  of  some  wealth  and  standing.  He  was  a  man  of  sin¬ 
cere  religious  convictions  and  devotion  to  his  profession ; 
but  he  was  too  independent  and  liberal  for  the  narrow  and 
bitter  bigotry  of  the  communities  in  which  he  served,  and 
suffered  much  in  consequence.  His  son  took  an  active  part 
in  the  American  Revolution  and  in  the  subsequent  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire:  he  seems  to  have 
been  a  rather  cantankerous  person,  but  an  honest  patriot. 
The  son  of  this  revolutionary  figure  was  energetic,  indus¬ 
trious  and  genuinely  beloved  by  many.  He  married  a 
women  of  great  force  of  character,  kindness,  and  deep  piety 
which  often  appears  as  pietism.  She  lived  to  a  very  great 
age,  and  had  great  influence  on  the  characters  of  her  chil¬ 
dren  and  grandchildren.  With  the  seventh  generation  sue- 
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cess  in  business  operations  and  moderate  wealth  came  to  this 
family. 

Such  a  family  is  common  enough  in  America.  But  in  the 
eighth  generation  there  emerged  from  this  family  a  some¬ 
what  uncommon  man.  Of  course  his  character  was  formed, 
to  a  large  extent,  by  his  home,  by  his  upbringing,  and  espe¬ 
cially  by  the  personal  influence  of  his  father  whom  he 
greatly  admired.  Doubtless  also  many  of  his  prejudices 
and  opinions  were  inherited  from  his  American  ancestors. 
In  his  case  there  was  added  the  effect  of  five  years  of  study 
and  travel  abroad,  followed  by  somewhat  more  than  a  year 
of  active  service  in  the  American  Civil  War.  These  things 
produced  in  him  the  old  familiar  conflict  between  conserva¬ 
tism  and  progress.  He  was  an  example  of  those  men  who 
neither  seek  nor  highly  value  worldly  success,  but  who,  by 
holding  fast  and  passionately  defending  what  the  human 
race  has  bequeathed  for  guidance,  by  insisting  upon  duty 
and  discipline,  by  disparaging  self-interest,  “insure  pro¬ 
gress  by  upholding  continuity.” 
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Henry  Prentice 

CA.  1610-1654 


. 

Henry  Prentice,  called  “the  planter,”  i.e.  settler  or 
colonist,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  was  the  first  an¬ 
cestor  of  this  branch  of  the  Prentice  family  in 
America.  It  is  not  known  where  he  came  from,  or  when  he 
arrived  here.  Of  course,  it  is  most  probable  that  he  came 
from  England.  It  is  possible,  as  some  have  thought,  that 
Henry  Prentice  of  Cambridge,  Capt.  Thomas  Prentice  of 
Cambridge  and  Newton,  and  Valentine  and  Robert  Pren¬ 
tice  of  Roxbury,  Conn.,  were  relatives,  and  that  all  came 
from  Nazing  or  Nazeing,  a  small  town  near  the  western 
boundary  of  Essex  County,  England,  about  1 5  miles  north 
of  London.  I  know  of  no  evidence,  however,  connecting 
any  of  these  persons  with  Nazing,  although  a  single  entry 
in  the  parish  register  of  that  town  under  the  date  1635 
mentions  a  Robert  Prentice  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  as 
follows:  “1635,  Elizabeth  Prentice,  dau.  of  Robert  Pren¬ 
tice  and  Elizabeth  his  wife,  bapt.  April  20.”  But  it  is  not 
certain  that  this  was  the  Robert  Prentice  of  Roxbury.  Nor 
is  there  any  evidence  which  certainly  connects  Henry 
Prentice  of  Cambridge  with  any  of  the  others. 

There  was  a  Henry  Prentis,  of  Stewkley,  in  Bucking¬ 
hamshire,  England,  who,  on  Nov.  26,  1638,  married  Eliza¬ 
beth  White  of  that  place.  This  is  recorded  in  the  parish 
register  of  Stewkley.  Their  daughter  Ann  was  baptized 
there  Nov.  10,  1639.  But  Ann  was  buried  Dec.  4,  1639. 
Another  daughter  of  Henry  and  Elizabeth  Prentice,  named 
Elizabeth,  was  baptized  Nov.  1,  1640.  After  that  date  these 
persons  do  not  appear  again  in  the  Stewkley  parish  register. 
It  is  at  least  possible  that  this  Henry  and  Elizabeth  Prentice 
of  Stewkley  were  the  Henry  and  Elizabeth  Prentice  who 
were  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1643.  He  may  have  emi- 
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grated  to  America  in  1638  or  earlier,  and  at  that  time  ar¬ 
ranged  to  participate  in  the  proposed  settlement  of  Sud¬ 
bury,  Mass.,  which,  however,  was  not  established  as  a  town¬ 
ship  by  the  General  Court  until  Sept.  4,  1 639 :  he  may  have 
returned  to  England  late  in  1638,  married  Elizabeth  White 
on  November  26th,  and  sailed  back  to  America  again  in 
1641  or  1642,  taking  with  him  this  time  his  wife  and  infant 
daughter  Elizabeth.  Or  he  may  have  acquired  his  proprie¬ 
tor’s  right  in  the  settlement  at  Sudbury  before  he  left  Eng¬ 
land  at  all,  and  after  his  marriage  and  the  death  of  his  first 
child  he  may  have  come  to  America  for  the  first  and  only 
time  in  1641  or  1642.  In  either  case  his  daughter  Elizabeth 
must  have  died  on  the  voyage,  for  there  is  no  mention  of 
her  in  the  Cambridge  records.  These  and  other  suppositions 
are  of  course  possible  5  but  there  is  no  evidence  for  any  one 
of  them. 

The  Stewkley  parish  register  also  records  that  “Ales 
Prentise  the  wyfe  of  William  Prentise”  was  buried  Sept. 
21,  1612.  If  these  were  the  parents  of  Henry  Prentice  of 
Stewkley,  he  must  have  been  born  in  1612,  or  earlier,  and 
must  have  been  about  twenty-eight  years  old  when  he 
married  Elizabeth  White,  and,  if  he  was  the  Henry  Pren¬ 
tice  of  Cambridge,  he  was  about  thirty  when  he  emigrated 
to  America,  thirty-four  when  he  married  Joan,  forty-four 
when  he  died.  Robert  Whitt  (White? )  and  Elizabeth 
Halowley  were  married  Nov.  2,  1613*  Elizabeth  White 
may  have  been  their  daughter,  for  her  name  suggests  that 
her  mother’s  name  was  Elizabeth.  Richard  Prentis  and  Ann 
White  were  married  in  Stewkley  June  1 1,  1640*  One  Ann 
White,  daughter  of  Francis  White,  was  buried  Feb.  8, 
1647.  This  Ann  White  may  have  been  the  person  who 
married  Richard  Prentice.  She  was  perhaps  a  cousin  of 
Elizabeth  White  who  married  Henry  Prentice,  and  Rich- 


ard  Prentice  was  perhaps  a  brother  of  Henry.  Wites  or 
Whites  are  mentioned  in  the  Stewkley  parish  register  from 
1548  onwards. 

Henry  Prentice1  “  the  planter”  was  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
in  1643,  f°r  his  wife  Elizabeth  died  there  13,  3  mo. 
(=May  13,  March  at  that  time  being  counted  as  the  first 
month  of  the  year),  1 643.  Binney1  (1852)  says  that  he  was 
in  Cambridge  before  1640;  but  this  statement  is  probably 
an  inference  from  the  fact  that  lands  were  assigned  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  Henry  Prentice  in  various  divisions  of  land  at  Sudbury 
Plantation  in  1640  and  1641,  doubtless  on  account  of  an 
original  proprietor’s  share.  Such  a  share  appears  in  the  in¬ 
ventory  of  the  estate  of  Henry  Prentice  of  Cambridge. 
Hudson  (1854)  says:  “Henry  Prentice  came  from  Cam¬ 
bridge”;  but  this  is  probably  an  inference  from  the  fact  that 
Henry  Prentice,  at  least  from  1643  until  his  death,  seems 
to  have  been  a  resident  of  Cambridge.  Savage  (1861)  says: 
“Henry,  Cambridge  1640,  was  an  orig.  propr.  of  Sud¬ 
bury.”  Paige  (1877)  says:  “He  was  a  proprietor,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  resident,  of  Sudbury,  but  settled  here  (i.e.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge)  before  1643.”  But  this,  and  the  other  statements 
about  Henry  Prentice  the  planter,  in  most  of  the  genealogi¬ 
cal  publications,  were  derived  chiefly  from  Binney,  the  dif¬ 
ferences  being  due  to  the  fact  that  some  were  taken  from 
the  first  edition  of  Binney’s  book,  and  some  from  the  second 
edition.  F.  R.  Holmes,  Directory  of  Ancestral  Heads  of 
New  England  Families  (1923),  p.  cxciv,  says  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  Cambridge  in  1636,  and 
the  Supplement  to  Paige’s  History  of  Cambridge  (1930), 
p.  591,  says  that  he  “settled  in  Cambridge  before  1636.” 
These  last  two  statements  seem  to  be  due  merely  to  a  mis¬ 
understanding  of  the  following  sentence  in  Binney2 
(1883),  p.  2:  “He  was  a  member  of  the  First  Church,  Cam- 
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bridge,  Mass.,  formed  in  1 636,  whose  members  were  taken 
and  registered  1 1  mo.,  1658,  by  Rev.  Jonathan  Mitchell  of 
that  church.”  Unless  Henry  Prentice  was  a  resident  of  Sud¬ 
bury  in  or  about  1639  (see  below),  there  is  no  evidence  that 
he  was  anywhere  in  America  before  1643. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Henry  Prentice  who 
owned  a  proprietor’s  share  in  Sudbury  was  the  same  person 
as  Henry  Prentice  of  Cambridge.  But  it  is  not  certain  that 
this  person  was  ever  a  resident  of  Sudbury.  Some  acquired 
rights  in  these  localities,  probably  by  contributing  to  the 
costs  of  the  settlement  in  each  case,  without  participating  in 
the  clearing  of  the  land  or  in  the  actual  building  of  the 
community.  For  example,  the  Colony  Records ,  I,  p.  222, 
state  that  “Mr.  Pelham  and  Walgrave  are  granted  their 
lots  at  Sudbury  absolutely  w^out  condition  of  dwelling 
there,  only  Mr.  Pelham  promised  to  build  a  house  and 
settle  a  family  there  &  to  be  there  as  much  as  he  could  in  the 
summer  time.”  Also,  Henry  Prentice  and  John  Gibson 
owned  rights  to  land  in  Shaw  Shine,  or  Shawshin,  (Bil¬ 
lerica).  The  rights  owned  by  Henry  Prentice  were  doubt¬ 
less,  after  his  death  in  1 6 54,  inherited  by  his  wife  Joan,  who 
in  1662  married  John  Gibson.  Joan  Prentice  and  John  Gib¬ 
son  assigned  their  rights  in  Billerica  to  the  “Inhabitants  of 
Billerica”  by  a  deed  executed  March  25,  1659  (0>  but  not 
recorded  until  1671.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
Henry  or  Joan  Prentice,  or  John  Gibson,  ever  lived  in  Bil¬ 
lerica. 

A.  S.  Hudson  in  his  History  of  Sudbury  (1889),  Chap¬ 
ter  III,  p.  24,  says  that  the  plan  of  the  settlement  (of  Sud¬ 
bury)  originated  at  Watertown,  which  was  settled  a  few 
years  previous  (to  1638)  by  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  &  Co., 
who  came  to  America  in  the  ship  “Arabella,”  landed  at 
Salem,  went  to  Charlestown,  and  thence  four  miles  up 
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Charles  River  to  found  Watertown.  Later,  crowded  by  im¬ 
migrants,  they  organized  the  plantation  of  Sudbury,  to  the 
west  of  Watertown,  with  a  good  water  supply.  “Not  many 
from  Watertown  went,  not  many  who  went  stayed:  most 
came  direct  from  England.”  William  Barry,  History  of 
Framingham  and  Sudbury ,  Appendix,  p.  155,  says:  “The 
following  is  the  order  of  the  General  Court,  establishing 
the  township  of  Sudbury,  September  4,  1639”  .  .  .  “Con¬ 
formably  to  the  above  the  first  division  of  lands  was  made  in 
1639”  (or  Feb.  1640);  “the  second  division,  April  20, 
16405  the  third  division,  November  18,  1640.”  Among  the 
names  of  those  who  shared  in  these  divisions  of  land  is  that 
of  Henry  Prentice. 

The  “plantation”  of  Sudbury  was  organized  on  the  pro¬ 
prietary  system.  The  original  grantees  at  first  owned  the 
whole  property  collectively,  then  divided  a  part  into  origi¬ 
nal  lots  or  shares,  and  retained  the  rest  as  undivided  land. 
From  time  to  time,  after  the  original  settlement  was  made, 
some  of  the  undivided  land  was  divided  up:  some  of  this 
was  distributed  to  the  original  grantees  or  their  heirs  or 
assigns  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  original  shares, 
some  of  it  was  reserved  for  common  pasture,  some  was  sold 
to  meet  public  expenses,  some  was  assigned  to  individuals  as 
“gratulations”  for  services  rendered  to  the  community  or 
to  compensate  for  the  inferiority  of  the  land  previously  as¬ 
signed. 

Banks,  in  his  T opo graphical  Dictionary ,  mentions  a 
Henry  Prentice,  but  not  the  place  from  which  he  came:  in 
his  references  to  persons  who  settled  in  Sudbury  Henry 
Prentice  is  not  included.  Hudson,  in  his  History  of  Sud¬ 
bury  ,  p.  26,  says:  “From  the  town  records  we  have  compiled 
the  following  list  of  the  early  grantees  or  settlers,  who  went 
to  Sudbury  Plantation  about  1638  or  1639”:  this  list  does 
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include  the  name  of  Henry  Prentiss.  The  records  of  the 
town  of  Sudbury,  p.  i,  contains  “A  record  of  the  names  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Sudbury,  with  their  seuerall  quantity  of 
meadow  to  euery  one  granted  according  to  their  estates  or 
graunted  by  gratulation  for  services  rendered  by  them,  wch 
meadow  is  rateable  upon  all  common  charges  either  for 
country  charge  or  towne  charged’  The  name  of  Henry 
Prentice  is  not  found  in  this  record.  However,  the  Sudbury 
town  records,  p.  6  f.,  contain  the  entry:  “The  22th  day  of 
the  last  month  1639  (=Feb.  22,  1640)  it  is  ordered  and 
agreed  that  whereas  now  the  Commissioner(s)  of  Sudbury 
haue  a  leuy  for  to  gather  some  money  to  pay  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  oure  plantation,  and  alsoe  other  rates  for  diuers 
(occasions)  wee  doe  order  that  oure  Rates  shall  now  bee 
gathered  acordinge  to  such  quantity  of  meddowes  as  are 
granted  to  the  inhab(it)ants  of  the  towne  according  to  the 
rate  or  .  .  .  proportion  .  .  .  wch  wee  have  annexed  for 
future  euidence”  .  .  .  “Here  followeth  a  recorde  of  the 
particular  quantitys  of  the  acres  of  meddowes  w^  were 
layd  out  in  ye  first  diuision  of  them  unto  the  inhabitants  as 
they  lye  successively  upon  the  greate  riuer  ...  as  fol¬ 
loweth:  1.  Imprimis:  to  Henry  Prentise  was  layd  out  one 
acre  &  an  half  being  his  iust  quantity  is  to  be  rated  for  and 
lyeth  on  the  north  side  of  pridle  poynte  (Bridle  Point)  Soe 
called  now  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  riuer  adioyneth  to 
the  brooke,  the  end  bounded  by  marked  stakes.”  Also,  p. 
11-13:  “Here  followeth  a  recorde  of  the  particular  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  acres  of  meadowe  wch  were  layd  out  in  the  Second 
Deuision  of  them  unto  the  inhabitants  as  they  fell  to  them 
by  lott.  Imprimis  .  .  .  henry  prentise  foure  acres”  (“2  of 
2m,”  i.e.  2nd  day  of  the  2nd  month,  appears  on  this  page; 
but  the  year  is  not  given).  Altogether,  from  Feb.  22,  1640 
(“the  22th  day  of  the  last  month,  1639”),  to  March  29, 
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1641,  2i^>  acres  of  the  previously  undistributed 

(meadow)  land  in  Sudbury  were  assigned  to  Henry  Pren¬ 
tice.  Between  the  years  1642  and  1650  he  sold  approxi¬ 
mately  21^2  acres  of  meadow  to  John  Parmenter  Jr.,  Ed¬ 
mond  Browne,  and  John  Goodenow,  all  residents  of  Sud¬ 
bury.  But  there  is  no  indication  that  any  house  belonged  to 
him  there.  It  looks  as  if  he  acquired  a  share  (or  “towne- 
rite”)  in  the  proposed  settlement  at  Sudbury,  perhaps  be¬ 
fore  he  left  England,  but  never  actually  lived  at  Sudbury. 
The  original  “townerite”  appears  in  the  inventory  of  his 
estate  after  his  death. 

Elizabeth,  the  first  wife  of  Henry  Prentice,  died  in 
Cambridge  May  13,  1643.  From  her  gravestone  it  appears 
that  at  that  time  he  was  deacon  in  the  church.  Soon  after¬ 
wards,  perhaps  in  February  1644,  he  married  a  second  wife, 
Joan  (Joane  or  Joanna),  by  whom  he  had  six  children,  the 
oldest  of  whom,  Mary,  was  born  Nov.  25,  1644.  In  1645 
“three  acr  and  halfe  more  or  lesse,”  in  Cambridge,  were 
assigned  to  Henry  Prentice.  At  a  town  meeting,  8d,  (4)  mo 
(= June  8th),  1646  .  .  .  “Henery  prentice”  (is  recorded) 
“delinquent  in  the  Brea(ch?)  of  the  order  Concerning 
oxen,  and  for  rescuing  them  from  ye  hand  of  ye  impound 
two  several  times.”  Also,  under  the  date  11. 12.49  (  — 11 
Feb.  1650),  “Henry  Prentice  to  fell  timber  on  the  comon 
for  their  present  use  in  buildin  and  fenceing.”  He  was  made 
a  freeman  (i.e.  he  owned  land,  was  a  member  of  the  church, 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  by  order  of  the  General 
Court  was  made  a  voting  member  of  the  community  with 
full  rights)  in  Cambridge  May  22,  1650.  In  the  Cambridge 
records,  under  the  heading:  “The  Deuission  of  Shaw 
Shine”  (i.e.  Billerica,  Mass.),  “4,  (4),  1652”  (i.e.  June  4, 
1652),  there  is  an  item:  “82,  Henry  Prentise,  080  (i.e. 
0.8?)  acres.”  He  died  June  9th,  1 654.  The  inventory  of  his 
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estate,  given  in  full  in  Binney1,  p.  263,  shows  an  appraised 
value  of  54  pounds,  5  shillings,  and  8  pence,  in  land,  house¬ 
hold  goods,  etc.  The  administration  of  this  estate  was 
granted  by  the  (probate)  court  on  Oct.  6th  (or  16th), 
1663,  “to  Joane,  his  relict  and  widow,  and  to  John  Gibson, 

her  now  husband.” 

Joan,  who  had  married  Henry  Prentice  in  1643  or  *^44 
and  was  left  a  widow  in  1654,  married  John  Gibson  Sr.  on 
July  24,  1662,  when  he  was  sixty-five  years  old.  She  was 
his  second  wife,  as  he  was  her  second  husband.  She  lived  at 
least  until  May  12,  1687  when  she  executed  a  deed.  She 
could  not  sign  her  name,  nor  could  her  husband  John  Gib¬ 
son  sign  his,  and  probably  neither  of  them  could  read.  But 
both  owned  property.  Many  of  the  early  settlers  could  not 
read  or  write,  as  is  shown  by  many  of  the  deeds  and  docu¬ 
ments  of  that  time  in  this  country. 

In  1645  or  soon  afterwards  Henry  Prentice  acquired  the 
“i  ackr”  of  land  in  Westend,  Cambridge,  which  had  been 
allotted  to  Guy  Bambridge  in  1634.  It  was  near  a  town 
gate,  and  faced  on  “the  ancient  path”  leading  from 
Charlestown  to  Watertown.  Here  Bambridge  had  built 
himself  a  house,  protected  by  a  palisade  against  Indians 
and  wolves,  on  the  site  where  “Fay  House”  now  stands,  on 
the  present  Garden  St.,  near  the  corner  of  Mason,  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  northwest  of  Harvard  Yard  and  opposite  the 
middle  of  the  southwest  side  of  what  is  now  the  Common. 
When  Bambridge  died  in  1 645  his  widow  soon  went  to  live 
in  a  less  exposed  part  of  the  settlement,  exchanging  her 
property  by  the  town  gate  for  a  house  belonging  to  William 
Towne  on  Water  St.  From  William  Towne  then  Henry 
Prentice  bought  the  house  which  Bambridge  built:  if  he  was 
the  Henry  Prentice  of  Stewkley,  he  was  then  about  thirty- 
five  years  old}  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth,  had  died,  he  had 
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married  his  second  wife,  Joan,  and  his  oldest  living  child, 
Mary,  was  a  baby.  Solomon1,  and  the  four  younger  children 
of  Henry  were  born  there.  Henry  died  there,  in  1 654.  Some 
time  later  the  oldest  son,  Solomon1,  built  for  himself  an¬ 
other  house,  a  little  farther  out  on  Garden  St.,  near  Water- 
house  St.,  which  was  still  standing  in  18835  but  the  other 
children  continued  to  live  in  their  father’s  house,  at  least 
until  their  mother  married  John  Gibson  in  1662.  This 
house,  which  Henry  Prentice  bought  about  1645,  remained 
in  the  possession  of  his  family  for  more  than  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  and  was  known  as  “the  old  Prentice  house.”  His 
youngest  son,  Henry,  born  about  1651,  lived  in  it  ap¬ 
parently  for  all  his  life.  John  Prentice1  (1683-1742),  a  son 
of  Henry  Jr.,  lived  in  it,  and  after  him,  his  son  Henry,  born 
in  1 7 1 1  and  called  “the  cooper.”  In  1784  Henry  the  cooper 
sold  the  house  to  his  son  John  (1744-1808)  for  120 
pounds.  This  John  graduated  from  Harvard  College  in 
1766,  and  in  1772  removed  to  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  where 
he  had  a  distinguished  career.  He  allowed  his  younger 
brother,  William,  to  live  in  the  old  house,  and  during  Wil¬ 
liam’s  occupancy  the  building  deteriorated  so  much  that 
finally  the  roof  fell  in.  John  sold  the  property  in  1806  for 
$1200.00  to  Nathaniel  Ireland,  the  husband  of  his  niece 
Sally  Prentice,  and  “a  prosperous  artisan  of  Boston,  pro¬ 
vider  of  iron- work  for  ships.”  See  C.  H.  Baker:  The  Story 
of  Fay  House . 

In  a  century  and  a  half  this  house,  which  once  stood  on 
the  outer  edge  of  the  settlement,  exposed  to  the  attacks  of 
Indians  and  wolves  and  catamounts  —  and  who  knew  then 
what  other  terrors  the  wilderness  might  produce  —  came 
to  be  near  the  center  of  the  town’s  life.  “Directly  across  the 
Common  stood  a  great  oak,  near  which  the  men  of  the  town, 
as  their  forefathers  in  England,  gathered  for  town  meet- 
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ing.”  Before  the  door  stood  the  elm  tree  where  in  1740 
George  Whitefield,  “forbidden  any  church  in  Cambridge, 
gathered  large  audiences  for  his  condemnation  of  the  New 
England  clergy,  and  of  Harvard  College  for  its  low  stand¬ 
ard  of  morals.”  Doubtless  this  was  the  tree  which  later 
was  called  “the  Washington  elm”  because  of  the  tradition 
that  under  it  George  Washington  took  command  of  the 
American  army  on  July  3?  1775*  aNear  by  the  Great  Union 
flag  was  first  raised  .  .  .  crosses  of  St.  George  and  St. 
Andrew  combined  with  thirteen  stripes.  In  I7$9>  when 
President  Washington  made  a  New  England  trip,  he  was 
here  welcomed  with  salvos  of  artillery.” 

In  1807  Ireland  tore  down  the  old  Prentice  house,  and 
erected  on  the  same  site  a  handsome  brick  residence  which 
is  still  standing.  But  Ireland  soon  failed  in  business,  and  the 
new  house  was  sold.  It  changed  hands  repeatedly  after 
that,  and  some  distinguished  Americans  lived  in  it,  includ¬ 
ing  Joseph  McKean,  Edward  Everett,  and  Judge  Fay  from 
whom  the  house  derived  its  present  name.  In  1824  and  for 
several  years  afterwards  Mrs.  Francis  Dana  and  her  two 
daughters,  Sophia  and  Mary  Elizabeth,  conducted  a  girls’ 
school  there.  In  this  house  Samuel  Gilman  wrote  the  song 
“Fair  Harvard.”  In  1885  Fay  House  was  bought  by  The 
Society  for  the  Collegiate  Instruction  of  Women,  better 
known  as  the  Harvard  Annex.  It  is  now  the  administration 
building  of  Radcliffe  College. 


II. 


Solomon  Prentice1 

1646-1719 


* 


- 


• 

Solomon  Prentice1  was  the  second  child  and  the  old¬ 
est  son  of  Henry  and  Joan  Prentice.  He  was  born  in 
the  “old  Prentice  house”  in  Cambridge,  Sept.  23, 
1646,  and  died  July  24,  1719,  when  he  was  seventy-two 

years  old.  He  married  (1)  Elizabeth  - ,  who  died 

before  1678  (Binney1  and  Binney2),  or  before  1676 
(Paige).  He  then  married  (2)  Hepzibah  Dunn  or  Dunton, 
who  died  Jan.  5,  1742,  aged  88,  and  was  therefore  born  in 
1 653  or  1 654,  and  was  about  22  years  old  at  the  time  of  her 
marriage.  His  oldest  child,  Solomon2,  probably  Elizabeth’s 
son,  was  born  June  7,  1674,  and  his  second  child,  Thomas, 
born  Aug.  25,  1676,  was  probably  a  son  of  Hepzibah.  If 
that  is  so,  then  Elizabeth  died  and  Solomon1  married  again 
between  June  7,  1674,  and  the  end  of  the  year  1675.  Alto¬ 
gether  he  had  nine  children  including  Solomon2. 

In  1 672  he  bought  for  himself  a  house  and  a  plot  of  land 
in  Cambridge,  on  the  west  side  of  the  present  Garden  Street, 
about  forty  rods  north  of  the  Washington  elm  where  his 
father’s  house  stood.  Perhaps  it  was  about  that  time  that 
he  married  his  first  wife,  Elizabeth.  Some  time  later,  per¬ 
haps  between  1680  and  1690,  he  built  a  new  house  on  the 
site  of  the  one  which  he  bought.  The  new  house  faced  the 
south,  its  east  end  towards  the  street.  It  was  built  of  oak, 
with  its  walls  filled  in  with  brick,  and  was  of  two  stories, 
about  thirty  feet  across  the  front,  with  its  front  door  in  the 
center  and  a  very  wide  staircase,  two  windows  in  front  below 
and  three  above.  He  bequeathed  the  east  half  of  this  house 
to  his  son  Deacon  Henry,  who  seems  to  have  lived  in  it 
until  1775,  when  at  the  age  of  82  he  moved  to  his  son’s 
house  in  Holliston,  Mass.  Apparently  the  widow  of  Solo¬ 
mon1,  and  probably  some  of  the  other  children,  continued  to 
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live  in  the  main  part  of  the  house.  About  1780  the  house 
was  sold  to  a  Mr.  Bates:  it  was  torn  down  in  1883. 

Solomon  Prentice1  and  both  of  his  brothers,  Samuel  and 
Henry,  served  in  “King  Philip’s”  war,  1675-6.  He  was 
made  a  freeman  in  Cambridge  Feb.  2, 1 68 1 .  He  was  a  “hus¬ 
bandman”  and  a  “brickmaker.”  Probably  that  means  that 
in  addition  to  his  farm  he  had  a  brick-yard,  and  this  seems  to 
have  been  a  profitable  business,  for  at  his  death  he  left  an 
estate  valued  at  over  900  pounds,  and  three  of  his  sons, 
Thomas,  Nathaniel  and  Henry  were  also  “brickmakers” 
(his  son  Stephen  was  a  “cordwainer”).  He  had  nine  chil¬ 
dren,  six  of  whom  survived  their  father. 


III. 


Solomon  Prentice 

l674-!758 


Solomon  Prentice2  was  the  oldest  child  of  Solomon1, 
and  probably  was  the  son  of  Elizabeth.  He  was 
born  June  7,  1674,  and  died  June  25,  1758,  aged 

84.  He  married  Lydia - ,  who  died  April  25,  1758, 

aged  81:  consequently  she  was  born  April  25,  1677,  or 
within  a  few  months  before  that  date.  They  were  married 
in  1697,  or  earlier,  for  she  was  already  his  wife  when  she 
was  admitted  to  church  membership  in  that  year,  and  their 
first  child,  Samuel,  was  baptized  June  12,  1698.  If  they 
were  married  in  1697,  he  was  then  about  23  and  she 
about  20  years  old.  He  was  admitted  to  the  church  March 
11,  1710.  In  his  will  he  describes  himself  as  a  “yeoman.” 
He  lived  on  the  land  part  of  which  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Harvard  Botanic  Garden,  on  the  present  Garden  St.,  be¬ 
yond  Linnaean  St.  He  had  eleven  children,  eight  of  whom 
survived  their  father:  among  them  were  Solomon3  “gent.,” 
Ebenezer  a  “housewright,”  and  Daniel  a  “yeoman.” 


.  ' ' 
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IV. 


Solomon  Prentice 

I7©5-I773 


Solomon  Prentice3  was  the  oldest  son  of  Solomon2 
and  Lydia  who  lived  to  maturity.  He  was  born  in 
Cambridge  May  n,  1705,  and  died  in  Grafton, 
Mass.,  May  22,  1773,  aged  68.  He  graduated  from  Har¬ 
vard  College  in  1727,  and  after  his  graduation  studied  for 
the  ministry  under  the  Rev.  Mr.  Appleton  or  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Shepherd. 

While  he  was  a  student  at  Harvard  he  made  careful 
notes  of  “lectures”  or  sermons  by  various  preachers,  most 
of  them  in  Cambridge  or  Boston.  Apparently  two  of  these 
discourses  were  delivered  on  “lecture-day”  in  each  week, 
one  in  the  morning  and  one  in  the  afternoon.  Often  lecture- 
day  was  a  Wednesday,  but  sometimes  some  other  week-day. 
Perhaps  these  preachers  repeated  for  students  sermons  pre¬ 
viously  delivered  in  churches,  and  perhaps  hearing  and 
analyzing  such  sermons  was  part  of  the  regular  course  of  an 
ordinary  Harvard  student  at  that  time.  But  perhaps  Solo¬ 
mon  heard  these  sermons  in  Church,  and  took  notes  only 
for  his  own  use.  His  notes  on  about  150  sermons,  dated  be¬ 
tween  April  1724  and  December  1726,  are  preserved  in  a 
notebook,  4  by  6  inches  in  size,  containing  144  leaves  rather 
closely  written  in  ink  on  both  sides  of  the  leaves.  The  bind¬ 
ing  of  the  notebook  is  badly  damaged,  and  the  first  four 
folios  are  loose.  It  looks  as  if  these  folios  contained  copies 
of  original  notes,  made  at  some  later  time  on  similar  paper 
and  replacing  the  original  pages.  Some  of  these  copies  seem 
to  have  been  made  by  Solomon’s  wife,  after  her  marriage  in 
1732,  for  the  name  Sarah  Prentice  is  written  at  the  bottom 
of  p.  262,  which  is  on  the  back  of  p.  14. 

Evidently  these  models  of  sermons  seemed  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  the  young  minister  at  the  beginning  of  his  career  al- 
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though,  judging  by  the  violent  oppositions  which  de¬ 
veloped  against  him  in  his  first  two  churches,  he  seems  after 
a  short  time  to  have  abandoned  these  models  for  a  manner 
of  preaching  which  was  less  traditional  and  less  austere. 
In  the  notes  the  sermons  are  analyzed  into  i.  Text,  2.  Doc¬ 
trine,  3.  Proposition  (1),  (2),  etc.,  4-  Question  (1),  (2), 
etc.,  5.  Answer  (1),  (2),  etc.,  6.  “Improvement.”  Doubt¬ 
less  these  models  were  typical  of  the  sermons  preached 
generally  in  New  England  throughout  the  eighteenth  cen¬ 
tury.  The  effect  of  such  sermons  on  intelligent,  sensitive, 
conscientious  persons  must  have  been  much  the  same  as  that 
produced  on  Jemima  Parmelee  by  the  sermons  which  she 
heard  in  the  last  years  of  that  century.  (See  below,  p.  62.) 

These  model  sermons  of  are  Sin,  Wrath, 

Damnation,  Grace,  Salvation.  They  are  full  of  terrors  for 
those  who  do  not  accept  and  practice  certain  doctrines.  They 
are  full  of  superstition  and  mystical  dogma.  But  in  the  few 
notes  which  I  have  read  there  is  little  of  the  love  of  God 
for  men,  or  of  men  for  God,  or  of  men  for  one  another, 
ideas  which  are  the  essence  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus.  Here  God 
is  the  absolute,  inscrutable  sovereign,  and  the  stern  judge 
of  all.  Moreover,  everything  in  the  Bible  is  regarded  as 
supernatural  revelation.  Consequently,  any  words  in  the 
Bible,  even  when  separated  from  their  context,  are  treated 
as  if  they  had  a  supernatural  value.  The  preachers  some¬ 
times  seem  deliberately  to  choose  a  few  words  apart  from 
their  context,  to  interpret  these  words  arbitrarily,  and  to 
make  this  arbitrary  interpretation  the  basis  of  argument 
and  exhortation.  For  example,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thatcher  takes 
his  text  from  Micah  VI,  6 :  “Wherewith  shall  I  come  before 
the  Lord  and  bow  myself  before  the  high  God.”  But  he 
ignores  the  rest  of  the  passage:  “Shall  I  come  before  him 
with  burnt  offerings?  .  .  .  What  doth  the  Lord  require  of 
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thee  but  to  do  justly,  and  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly 
with  thy  God?”  Hence  the  preacher  argues  that  “it  is  the 
wisdom  and  duty  of  a  backsliding  people  to  bow  them¬ 
selves  before  the  high  God.”  “To  worship  God  is  to  bow 
before  him,”  and  “to  serve  the  Lord  with  reverence  and 
fear.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mather  takes  his  text  from  Micah  VI, 
8 :  “What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  thee  but  to  do  justly  and 
to  love  mercy.”  From  this  he  argues  that  “in  the  showing 
and  love  of  mercy  a  good  man  outwardly  relieves  the 
miseries  of  other  men.”  “Mercy  is  to  be  shown  unto  the 
miserable  by  (i)  exhorting  them,  (2)  reproving  them, 
(3)  praying  for  them.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  Gee  takes  his  text 
from  Jeremiah  VI,  1 5 :  “Were  they  ashamed  when  they  had 
committed  abomination,”  and  argues  that  “sin  is  naturally 
sinful  and  defiles  the  soul,  and  in  this  sense  it  is  filthy.” 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Appleton  delivered  two  lectures  on  the  same 
day  and  from  the  same  text,  I  Thessalonians  V,  19: 
“Quench  not  the  Spirit.”  In  the  first  sermon  he  says  that 
the  Holy  Spirit  is  fitly  compared  to  fire.  1.  “The  nature 
and  property  of  fire  is  to  enlighten.”  2.  “Fire  warms  and 
enlivens.”  (Here  the  preacher  quotes  II  Corinthians  III,  6: 
“the  letter  killeth  but  the  spirit  giveth  life.”)  7.  “The 
nature  of  fire  is  to  ascend.”  “We  learn  hence  what  an  un¬ 
speakable  blessing  the  Spirit  of  God  is  to  the  children  of 
men.”  In  the  second  sermon  the  preacher  continues  the  first. 
“We  ought  not  to  quench  the  Spirit  of  God.”  Question: 
“When  may  the  Spirit  be  said  to  be  quenched?”  Answer: 
“When  it  is  suppressed  and  hindered  in  its  motions  and 
operations  on  our  souls.”  Q.:  “What  are  those  things  which 
quench  the  Spirit  of  God?”  A.:  “The  lusts  and  corruptions 
which  are  in  men’s  hearts.”  Q. :  “When  may  we  be  said  to  be 
guilty  of  quenching  the  Spirit?”  A.:  “When  we  do  not  con¬ 
cur  and  hearken  to  the  motions  of  God’s  Spirit.”  “To 
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quench  the  Spirit  is  to  reject  the  only  method  appointed  for 
our  conversion  and  salvation.”  “If  we  quench  the  Spirit  it 
will  withdraw  from  us  and  cease  to  strive  with  us  any 
longer.”  “The  Spirit  being  thus  withdrawn,  we  shall  be 
given  up  to  our  own  hearts’  lusts.”  “The  devil  will  take 
possession  of  us,  and  we  shall  become  an  easy  prey  to  our 
spiritual  enemies.”  At  the  end,  under  the  rubric  Improve¬ 
ment ,  are  the  following  items  among  others:  “How  ought 
we  to  lament  and  bewail  our  corruptions  which  do  thus 
quench  the  Spirit  of  God!”  “Let  us  all  take  heed  that  we 
do  not  quench  the  Spirit  of  God  any  more!  ”  “Many  quench 
the  Spirit  before  they  are  aware  of  it.” 

On  the  day  before  his  ordination  in  Cambridge  a  church 
of  twenty  persons  was  formed  at  Grafton,  previously  called 
by  the  Indian  name  Hasanamisco,  “with  a  covenant  of  a 
highly  liberal  and  catholic  spirit,  such  as  was  used  in  some 
other  churches:  one  clause  was  cto  use  the  Holy  Scriptures 
as  their  platform,  whereby  they  might  discern  the  mind 
and  will  of  Christ,  and  not  the  new-found  inventions  of 
men.’  ”  “After  a  day  of  fasting  with  religious  services,”  the 
Rev.  Solomon  Prentice  was  chosen  as  the  first  minister  of 
this  church,  and  installed  as  its  pastor  Dec.  29,  1731.  He 
was  then  26  years  old.  Probably  the  English  settlement  at 
Grafton  was  recent,  and  if  so  this  Solomon  Prentice  was  one 
of  its  earliest  pioneers. 

Oct.  26,  1732,  he  married  at  Groton,  Mass.,  Sarah,  the 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  Sartell  and  his  wife  Sarah,  who  came 
to  this  country  from  Gosport,  England,  about  1726,  when 
Sarah  the  daughter  was  16  years  old. 

Nathaniel  Sartell  was  a  sea-captain,  and  doubtless  a  ship¬ 
owner.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  wealth  and  distinc¬ 
tion.  He  made  several  voyages  to  New  England.  In  1718 
he  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  France,  between  Lorient  and 
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St.  Nazaire,  and  all  his  crew  were  lost.  But  apparently  the 
captain  and  his  cabin-boy  remained  on  the  ship  until  it  sank. 
He  had  with  him  a  large  Bible,  printed  in  1707.  “The 
covers  are  half  an  inch  thick,  of  oak,  covered  with  stamped 
leather,  large  wrought-brass  clasps,  covers  project  an  inch, 
which  has  preserved  the  leaves.”  While  waiting  for  his 
ship  to  break  up,  the  captain  put  this  Bible  in  a  cask  and 
threw  it  overboard.  When  the  ship  went  down  he  swam 
to  the  shore,  taking  the  cabin-boy  on  his  back,  and 
clung  to  the  rocks  until  he  was  rescued  the  next  morning. 
But  the  cabin-boy  died  during  the  night,  or  was  washed 
away  by  the  sea.  The  Bible  was  saved,  and  later  passed 
into  the  possession  of  his  daughter:  it  was  used  by  her  hus¬ 
band  in  his  church  services,  and  it  is  said  that  their  children 
and  some  of  their  grandchildren  learned  to  read  from  it. 
The  records  of  the  families  of  Solomon  and  Sarah  Pren¬ 
tice,  of  their  son  Capt.  John  Prentice,  and  of  his  son  Josiah 
Sartell  Prentice  were  written  on  blank  pages  of  this  Bible. 
Later  on  Josiah  Sartell  Prentice,  who  lived  in  Oxford, 
Mass.,  gave  the  book  to  Mr.  Binney,  who  later  gave  it  to 
E.  P.  Prentice  of  Mount  Hope,  and  he  in  turn  gave  it  to  his 
son  Sartell.  On  the  last  inner  cover  is  written:  “Feb.  14, 
1718.  I  was  cast  on  the  rocks  of  Quibberone,  near  Bellisle, 
in  the  Bay  of  Resimea,  all  my  men  lost.  N.  Sartell.”  It  is 
significant  that  a  sea-captain  had  such  a  Bible  with  him  on  a 
voyage,  and  that  he  made  such  an  effort  to  preserve  it,  al¬ 
though  at  the  time  he  could  have  had  but  little  hope  that 
his  own  life  would  be  saved.  On  another  voyage,  probably 
several  years  later,  he  was  absent  for  so  long  a  time  that  his 
wife  fitted  out  another  ship  and  sent  it  in  search  of  him; 
but  when  this  relief-ship  arrived  in  America  Captain  Sar¬ 
tell  had  already  left  for  England.  Soon  after  this  he  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  brought  his  family  over  to  Charlestown, 
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Mass.  Somewhat  later  the  family  moved  to  Groton,  Mass., 
and  there  the  captain  died,  Jan.  1 6,  174I5  the  age  of  60. 

Sarah  Sartell,  the  daughter,  was  apparently  a  strong- 
minded  woman  of  unusual  ability  and  piety.  She  seems  to 
have  had  an  exceptionally  good  education  before  she  left 
England.  She  was  taught  needlework  in  a  nunnery  school 
in  Great  Britain.  It  is  said  that  she  was  so  familiar  with  the 
Bible  that  she  could  repeat  any  part  of  it,  and  that  she  could 
write  a  good  sermon.  She  was  born  about  1710,  and  died  in 
the  house  of  her  son  John  at  Ward,  now  Auburn,  Mass., 
Aug.  28,  1792,  at  the  age  of  82,  and  was  buried  beside  her 

husband  in  the  cemetery  at  Grafton. 

Probably  both  Solomon  and  his  wife  Sarah  were  some¬ 
what  opinionated,  and  perhaps  a  bit  priggish.  It  is  said  that 
when  he  asked  her  to  marry  him,  while  they  were  sitting  on 
a  fallen  tree  in  the  woods,  he  used  the  words  of  Naomi  to 
Ruth :  “Will  ye  go  with  me,”  and  she  replied  in  the  words 
of  Ruth:  “Whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go;  and  where  thou 
lodgest,  I  will  lodge;  thy  people  shall  be  my  people,  and 
thy  God  my  God.”  That  was  a  rather  stodgy  form  of  pro¬ 
posal  and  reply.  Another  story  is  that  one  Sunday,  soon 
after  the  settlement  of  the  town,  while  on  his  way  to  church 
he  saw  a  bear  in  a  chestnut  tree  near  the  meeting-house.  He 
returned  home  for  his  gun  and  shot  the  bear,  then  went  on 
to  the  church  satisfied  that  he  had  done  a  proper  service  to 
the  community.  His  salary  was  always  very  small;  but  he 
owned  a  house  in  Grafton,  and  seems  to  have  retained  the 
ownership  of  it  until  his  death:  he  also  supplemented  his 
income  by  working  on  the  land.  His  relations  with  his  con¬ 
gregation  at  Grafton  remained  very  pleasant  and  harmoni¬ 
ous  until  1743  or  a  little  later.  “At  that  time  all  New  Eng¬ 
land  was  being  shaken  with  strong  religious  excitement. 
Under  the  effort  of  such  men  as  Edwards,  Whitefield,  the 
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Tenents,  and  Wesley,  conscience  was  everywhere  aroused 
and,  as  always  in  such  cases,  bitter  controversies  became 
about  as  general.  Mr.  Prentice’s  society  at  any  rate  partici¬ 
pated  in  both.  He  not  only  invited  Whitefield  into  his  pul¬ 
pit,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  a  part  of  his  people,  but  also 
declined  to  make  the  concession,  afterwards  recommended 
by  the  council  called  to  investigate  and  judge  of  the  case. 
His  difficulties  about  this  time  were  increased  also  by  what 
were  deemed  heretical  notions,  reprehensible  at  least  in  the 
help-mate  of  a  Congregational  clergyman,  entertained  by 
his  wife  on  the  subject  of  baptism.  She  went  as  far  as  to  be 
herself  immersed,  but  not  far  enough  to  excommunicate  her 
husband.”  These  dissensions  finally  resulted  in  his  dis¬ 
missal  from  the  Grafton  church  July  io,  1747:  the  “cove¬ 
nant”  under  which  the  church  was  founded  seems  to  have 
been  forgotten  in  the  controversy. 

Four  months  later,  Nov.  18,  1747,  he  was  installed 
pastor  of  a  church  in  Easton,  Mass.,  where  he  remained 
until  about  17 55.  But  here  again  there  were  dissensions, 
“there  being  a  strong  party  against  him.”  With  his  own 
hand  he  wrote  in  the  church  records,  doubtless  the  records 
of  the  church  in  Easton:  “Because  I  had  received  a  few  of 
my  fellow  creatures  (and  fellow  Christians  so  far  as  I 
knew)  into  my  house,  and  suffered  them  to  pray  and  talk 
about  the  Scriptures,  and  could  not  make  any  acknowledg¬ 
ment  therefor  to  some  of  my  brethren  who  were  offended 
thereat,  nor  to  the  Presbytery.  Voted ,  That  he,  the  said  S. 
Prentice,  be  suspended  from  the  discharge  of  the  public 
ministry,  until  the  Presbytery  meet  again  next  April.  Be¬ 
cause  by  said  vote  I  was  deprived  of  the  small  subsistence  I 
had  among  my  people  in  Easton,  I  thought  it  necessary  for 
the  honor  of  God  and  good  of  my  family  to  remove  to 
Grafton,  which  accordingly  was  done,  April  9,  1755.  N.B. 
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I  never  heard  a  word  from  the  Presbytery,  neither  by  letter 
or  otherwise,  nor  they  from  me,  from  the  day  of  my  sus¬ 
pension  to  this  day,  viz.,  Sept.  5,  17 55.”  Afterwards  he 
preached  for  a  short  time  in  Bellingham,  and  from  1768  to 
1772  in  Hull,  Mass.,  “where,  the  sea  air  not  agreeing  with 
his  health,  the  town  voted  him  a  certain  sum,  and  he,  being 
present,  accepted  it,  and  gave  up  the  remainder  of  his  term 
and  returned  with  his  family  to  his  own  house  in  Grafton. 
He  died  there  in  1773.  “He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of 
considerable  power,  of  decided  piety,  and  of  very  extensive 
usefulness,  not  only  in  Grafton  and  the  other  places  men¬ 
tioned,  but  as  an  evangelist  during  the  Great  Awakening.” 

Binney,  in  his  first  edition  p.  246,  says:  “When  Rev. 
Solomon  Prentice  married  Sarah  Sartell,  her  brother, 
Josiah,  and  some  of  her  family,  disliked  her  marriage  to  ‘a 
poor  country  minister,’  and  refused  to  allow  her  share  of 
her  father’s  property.  It  was  supposed  that  Josiah’s  wife 
influenced  him ;  but  before  Josiah  died,  he  told  the  sons  of 
his  sister  Sarah,  that  he  would  give  them  property  to  edu¬ 
cate  them.  And  it  was  believed  he  made  a  second  will  in 
their  favor ;  but  on  his  death,  only  the  first  will  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  his  wife,  in  which  he  left  her  the  property  for 
life,  and  at  her  death,  to  ‘the  Town  of  Groton,  Mass.,’  the 
income  to  support  ‘the  minister’  and  a  school,  ‘but  not  to  sell 
the  property.’  Just  before  Josiah’s  widow  died,  a  long  while 
after  his  death,  she  became  frightened,  and  told  some  of  the 
Prentice  family  that  her  husband  did  make  a  second  will, 
in  their  favor,  but  ‘ that  she  had  buried  it  under  his  head  in 
his  co  fin?  ”  This  must  have  been  a  second  will  of  Josiah 
Sartell,  not  of  Nathaniel  Sartell,  Sarah’s  father,  and  the 
woman  who  buried  the  second  will  must  have  been  Josiah’s 
wife,  not  Sarah’s  mother.  The  only  will  of  Nathaniel  Sar- 
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tell  which  was  found  was  dated  at  Gosport,  England,  Aug. 
2,  1710,  about  the  time  of  Sarah’s  birth:  in  it  be  bequeathed 
all  his  real  and  personal  estate  to  his  wife  and  her  heirs. 

E.  P.  Prentice1,  in  his  Recollections ,  seems  to  have  be¬ 
lieved  the  stories  about  the  opposition  of  Sarah’s  family  to 
her  marriage  to  the  minister.  Perhaps  there  was  some 
family  tradition  about  this  opposition.  But  it  looks  as  if  Mr. 
Prentice  had  most  of  his  information  from  Mr.  Binney’s 
book.  Moreover,  Mr.  Prentice  seems  to  have  understood 
Binney  to  mean  that  Sarah’s  mother  buried  the  will.  No 
indication  of  hostility  to  Sarah  or  her  husband,  except  on 
the  part  of  Mrs.  Josiah  Sartell,  has  been  preserved.  On  the 
contrary,  it  seems  clear  that  the  oldest  child  of  Solomon 
and  Sarah  was  born  in  Groton,  doubtless  at  the  home  of 
Sarah’s  parents.  The  Rev.  Solomon  was  living  at  that  time 
in  Grafton,  about  30  miles  away.  Solomon  and  Sarah 
named  their  second  son  Nathaniel  Sartell,  after  her  father. 
A  son  of  this  Nathaniel  Sartell  Prentice  was  named  Sartell, 
and  another  Josiah.  Another  son  of  Solomon  and  Sarah, 
Capt.  John  Prentice,  named  one  of  his  sons  Josiah  Sartell. 
Apparently  Rev.  Solomon  Prentice  borrowed  money  from 
his  mother-in-law  on  several  occasions,  for  in  the  will  of 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  Sartell,  dated  March  8,  1750,  she  left  “to 
her  daughter  Sarah,  wife  of  Rev.  Solomon  Prentice,  half 
of  all  that  gilt  leather  (chair  covers),  and  half  of  all  my 
velvetts,  and  all  the  notes  and  debts  due  her  by  her 
(Sarah’s)  husband,  Rev.  Solomon  Prentice.”  Mrs.  Sartell 
also  left  to  her  granddaughter,  Sarah  Prentice,  “my  best 
suit  of  silk  clothes  and  gold  necklace.”  There  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  much,  if  any,  ill-feeling  between  the  Sartell 
family  and  Sarah  or  her  husband. 

Rev.  Solomon  and  Sarah  (Sartell)  Prentice  had  ten  chil- 
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dren.  Two  of  these  were  named  Solomon,  and  three  were 
named  Sarah.  Four  of  them  died  in  infancy  or  childhood. 
One  survived  his  father,  but  not  his  mother.  Five  survived 
both  parents. 


Nathaniel  Sartell  Prentice 
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Nathaniel  Sartell  Prentice  was  the  second  son  of 
Solomon3  and  Sarah.  The  oldest  son  was  killed  by 
an  accident  in  Grafton,  when  he  was  not  quite 
fourteen  years  old.  Consequently  Nathaniel  Sartell  was  the 
oldest  son  who  lived  to  maturity.  He  was  born  in  Grafton 
Dec.  8,  1835,  and  died  in  Alstead,  N.H.,  probably  on  Jan. 
24,  1815,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age.  The  date  of  his 
birth  is  given  in  the  Grafton  town  records,  and  in  the  Sartell 
Bible ;  but  the  statements  about  the  date  of  his  death  and 
about  his  age  conflict.  His  epitaph  in  the  cemetery  at  Al¬ 
stead  Center  reads:  “In  memory  of  the  Hon.  Nathaniel  S. 
Prentice  who  died  Jan.  24,  1813,  aged  80  years.”  One  of 
his  sons,  Josiah,  wrote  to  Mr.  Binney  that  his  father  was 
seventy-eight  when  he  died.  On  the  other  hand,  Mrs.  Sar¬ 
tell  Prentice1,  who  was  living  in  the  same  house  as  her 
father-in-law  when  he  died,  wrote  in  a  list  of  family  dates: 
“Father  Prentice  died  January  the  24,  1815,  aged  80, 
Tuesday  being  evening.”  Now,  Jan.  24,  1815,  was  a  Tues¬ 
day,  while  Jan.  24,  1813,  was  a  Sunday.  Moreover,  Bin¬ 
ney1,  p.  26,  referring  to  a  letter  of  Capt.  John  Binney, 
1813,  on  his  march  from  Wiscasset  to  Burlington,  etc.,  to 
his  wife,  says  of  N.S.P.:  “About  the  age  of  eighty  he  mar¬ 
ried  again,  in  1813,  and  left  a  widow  in  1815.”  This  Capt. 
John  Binney  was  a  nephew  of  N.S.P.,  and  the  father  of 
the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Prentice  Family :  he  was  a 
captain  in  the  U.S.  army  in  1812,  commander  of  the  forts 
at  Wiscasset  and  vicinity,  and  marched  from  there  to  Bur¬ 
lington,  Vt.,  probably  in  1813.  E.  P.  Prentice1  wrote,  be¬ 
tween  1 847  and  1 849,  in  a  manuscript  on  the  Prentice  coat- 
of-arms,  that  his  grandfather  N.S.P.  died  in  January, 
1813:  this  date  was  probably  derived  from  the  gravestone. 
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But  Binney1,  p.  25,  and  Binney2,  pp.  14  and  35,  relying  on  a 
letter  from  E.  P.  Prentice1,  says  that  N.S.P.  died  Jan.  24, 
1815,  ae.  80.  Probably  the  facts  are  that  N.S.P.  died  Jan. 
24,  1815,  in  his  80th  year. 

In  or  about  1757  Nathaniel  Sartell  Prentice  married 
Martha  Howard,  of  Easton,  Mass.,  where  his  father  had 
been  the  minister  of  a  church  from  1747  to  about  1755-  She 
died  in  Alstead  Aug.  19,  1806,  “in  the  71  year  of  age.”  Be¬ 
tween  1806  and  1809,  when  he  was  between  seventy-one 
and  seventy-four,  he  married  a  second  wife,  whose  name 
was  Submitt,  for  an  agreement  is  still  preserved,  signed  by 
Sartell  Prentice  and  Levi  Warren,  Aug.  29,  1809,  promis¬ 
ing  to  pay  on  demand  forty  dollars  or  one  good  cow  to  Sub¬ 
mitt  Prentice,  wife  of  Nath’l  S.  Prentice. 

After  his  first  marriage  he  lived  for  a  time  in  Grafton, 
“engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits”  in  which  he  finally  failed. 
He  was  also  town  clerk  there.  His  grandson,  E.  P.  Pren¬ 
tice1,  in  his  Recollections y  wrote  of  him:  “In  Feb’y  1774  he 
removed  to  Alstead,  N.H.,  and  settled  on  the  farm  where 
he  died,  where  my  father  lived,  and  where  I  was  born.  At 
the  time  of  his  removal  the  town  was  quite  new,  and  though 
he  settled  near  the  geographical  center,  yet  the  opening  of 
public  roads  and  subsequent  settlements  left  him  between, 
and  about  equidistant  from,  the  East  and  West  villages 
afterwards  built  up.” 

On  the  alarm  being  given  in  the  spring  of  1775  of  an 
apprehended  attack  by  British  troops  on  Concord,  in  order 
to  destroy  the  public  stores  collected  there,  he  took  his  only 
hired  man,  and  with  him,  taking  such  arms  as  they  had,  re¬ 
paired  to  the  scene  of  excitement.  They  were  present  and 
took  part  in  the  battle  of  Lexington  on  the  1 9th  of  April. 
Sept.  5,  1775,  he  was  commissioned  “to  be  Captain  of  the 
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Third  Company,  in  the  Sixteenth  Regiment  of  Militia 
within  the  said  Colony  of  New  Hampshire.”  In  this  com¬ 
mission  the  name  is  written  Nathaniel  Satwell  Prentice  by 
mistake.  Later  he  became  a  major.  He  served  during  a  part 
of  the  Revolutionary  struggle,  was  for  a  while  stationed  at 
White  Plains,  and  participated  in  the  battle  at  that  point. 

There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  N.  S.  Prentice  fought  at 
Lexington,  April  19,  1775,  and  at  White  Plains,  Oct.  28, 
1776.  The  belief  that  he  participated  in  the  latter  of  these 
two  battles  is  confirmed  by  a  pewter  funnel,  in  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  E.  P.  Prentice2,  said  to  have  been  picked  up  by 
N.S.P.  on  that  battlefield.  The  Journal  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  “Congress”  shows  that  on  Sept.  17,  1776,  Nathaniel 
Sartell  Prentice  was  appointed  by  that  body  a  major  in  the 
“Second  Regiment”  under  Col.  Nahum  Baldwin.  The  com¬ 
mission  referred  to  above,  which  is  still  preserved,  shows 
that  he  was  made  a  captain  of  the  16th  Regiment  of  the 
New  Hampshire  Militia.  Perhaps  the  “Second  Regiment” 
raised  by  the  New  Hampshire  Congress  in  September, 
1776,  was  incorporated  in  the  Continental  Army,  and 
perhaps  then  other  commissions  were  issued  to  its  officers 
by  the  Continental  Congress.  However,  Col.  Nahum 
Baldwin’s  regiment  was  mustered  out  early  in  December, 
1776.  A  letter  from  Gen.  F.  C.  Ainsworth,  Adjutant  Gen¬ 
eral,  to  E.  P.  Prentice2,  dated  Feb.  18,  1908,  referring  to 
the  records  of  the  U.  S.  Adjutant  General’s  Office,  says: 
“It  is  shown  by  the  records  of  this  office  that  one  Nathaniel 
Sartell  Prentice  served  as  a  Captain  in  Bellows  Jr’s  Regi¬ 
ment  of  N.  H.  Militia,  Rev.  war.  His  name  appears  on  a 
return  of  that  organization  dated  at  Walpole,  March  15th, 
1 776,  which  bears  no  special  remark  relative  to  his  serv¬ 
ice.”  Gen.  Ainsworth’s  letter  continues  as  follows:  “The 
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records  also  show  that  one  Nathaniel  S.  Prentice  served  as 
a  private  in  Col.  Benjamin  Bellows’  Regiment  of  N.  H. 
Militia,  which  re-enforced  the  garrison  at  Ticonderoga  in 
June,  1777.  His  name  appears  on  a  roll  dated  Feb.  20, 
1778,  which  shows:  ‘Time  of  engagement,  June  28,  time 
of  discharge  July  95  time  of  service,  12  days.’  Nothing 
further  relative  to  the  services  of  these  soldiers  has  been 
found  on  record.” 

After  the  suspension  of  government  under  the  authority 
of  the  king  it  became  necessary  to  establish,  at  least  tempo¬ 
rarily,  some  government  capable  of  maintaining  order  and 
the  public  credit.  For  this  purpose  an  assembly  of  delegates, 
or  “congress,”  was  called  in  New  Hampshire  and  met  at 
Exeter,  Dec.  21,  1775.  With  some  adjournments  this  con¬ 
gress  continued  its  sessions  through  most  of  the  following 
year.  On  Jan.  5,  1776,  this  congress  resolved  itself  into  a 
“House  of  Assembly,”  and  chose  a  Speaker  and  a  Clerk. 
About  the  same  time  also  a  written  constitution  was  adopted, 
a  Council  was  elected,  and  various  civil,  executive,  and 
judicial  officers  were  appointed.  By  these  acts  a  new  govern¬ 
ment  was  established,  based  on  the  authority  of  the  people 
themselves,  free  and  independent  of  the  British  crown. 
This  was  the  first  government  of  this  sort  within  what  is 
now  the  territory  of  the  United  States.  N.  S.  Prentice  was 
a  delegate  from  Alstead  to  this  Congress.  In  the  official 
Journal  of  the  Congress  he  is  constantly  referred  to  as 
Captain  Prentice. 

From  Monday,  “December  17”  (really  Dec.  18),  1775, 
when  he  left  home,  until  January  19,  1776  he  kept  a  diary, 
the  first  entries  in  which  are  as  follows: 

“Monday,  December  17th.  Rode  to  Keene.  Lodged  at 
Dr.  Tiffany’s.” 
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“Tuesday,  Dec.  19.  Cold.  Rode  to  Wilton.  Taylor.” 

“Wednesday,  Dec.  20.  Very  cold  and  clear.  Rode  to 
Chester.”  / 

“Thursday,  Dec.  21.  Very  cold  and  clear.  Rode  to  Ex¬ 
eter.  Col.  Gilman’s.  Attended  Congress.  Chose  Col.  Thorn¬ 
ton,  President ;  Ebenezer  Thompson,  Secretary,  and  Noah 
Emery,  Assistant  Clerk.” 

“Friday,  Dec.  22.  Very  cold  and  clear.  Boarded  at  Col. 
Gilman’s.  Attended  Congress.  Debate  there  about  quali¬ 
fication  of  members,  several  elections  set  aside.  Also  about 
liberating  Tories  —  put  off  till  tomorrow.  Wheelock  re¬ 
monstrance  against  the  Congress  in  general  as  unconstitu¬ 
tional  put  off.” 

“Saturday,  Dec.  23.  Very  cold  and  clear.. Attended  Con¬ 
gress.  Voted  out  of  the  Treasury  two  thousand  pounds  to  fit 
out  vessel  to  the  foreign  West  India  for  arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion.  Wheelock  petition  withdrawn.  Col.  Hale’s  .  .  .  from 
Rindge  set  aside.” 

“Sunday,  Dec.  24.  Snowy  cold  storm.  Attended  meeting. 
Mr.  Rogers  preached.” 

“Monday,  Dec.  25.  Cold  and  pleasant.  Attended  Con¬ 
gress.  Heard  petition  from  Rye,  Mr.  Wheelock  and  a 
prisoner.  Nothing  further  material  of  a  public  nature.” 

“Tuesday,  Dec.  26.  Pleasant  and  very  cold.  Attended 
Congress.  Liberated  a  prisoner  that  had  been  committed 
for  assault,  on  condition  that  he  enlist,  which  he  accordingly 

did.” 

N.  S.  Prentice  served  on  many  of  the  committees  of  the 
Congress,  including  some  of  the  most  important.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  he  was  appointed  Dec.  30th  on  a  “Committee  to  deal 
with  the  Tories  at  Claremont  and  Keene,”  Jan.  2nd  on  a 
“Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,”  and  sent  to  Portsmouth, 
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Jan.  3rd  on  “a  Committee  to  examine  and  try  Captain 
Benjamin  Sumner,  Samuel  Cole,  Esq.,  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Ranna  Cassit,  and  Eleazer  Sanger,  persons  reputed  to  be 
enemies  to  the  liberties  of  this  country,  and  on  conviction 
thereof  to  inflict  such  penalties  as  punishment  as  they  shall 
see  fit,  not  exceeding  fine  or  imprisonment,  saving  an  appeal 
to  this  House  or  General  Court.”  January  9,  10,  15,  18,  19, 
22,  23,  etc.,  he  was  on  various  other  committees.  On  Janu¬ 
ary  25th  (or  28th?)  he  was  added  to  the  “Committee  of 
Safety  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  out  the  Regiment  under 
Colonel  Bedel  for  Canada.”  On  March  13th  it  was  “Voted 
that  Captain  Nathaniel  Sartell  Prentice  forthwith  repair  to 
Cambridge,  and  carry  the  letter  now  prepared  to  General 
Washington,  and  request  of  him  to  return  the  Powder  lent 
by  this  Colony  for  the  Continental  Army.”  Apparently 
Captain  Prentice  carried  out  these  instructions,  for  his  name 
does  not  appear  again  in  the  Journal  of  the  House  until 
March  19th.  But  the  powder  was  hard  to  get  back,  and 
later  a  committee  including  Captain  Prentice  recommended 
constructing  in  Exeter  a  powder-mill,  which  commenced 
operations  in  August,  1776,  and  continued  probably 
throughout  the  war.  There  is  a  story  that  some  of  the  pow¬ 
der  made  at  this  mill  was  hidden  under  the  pulpit  in  an  ad¬ 
jacent  church.  On  March  23rd  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  adjourned  until  the  5th  of  June. 

During  this  recess  of  the  House,  the  New  Hampshire 
Committee  of  Safety  on  April  12th,  acting  on  a  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Continental  Congress,  directed  the  sev¬ 
eral  towns  to  demand  of  all  males,  “lunatics,  idiots  and 
negroes  excepted,”  to  sign  the  following  declaration: 

“In  consequence  of  the  above  Resolution  of  the  Hon. 
Continental  Congress,  and  to  show  our  determination  in 
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joining  our  American  brethren  in  defending  the  lives, 
liberties  and  properties  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Colonies,  we  the  subscribers  do  hereby  solemnly  engage 
and  promise  that  we  will,  to  the  utmost  of  our  Power,  at  the 
risk  of  our  Lives  and  Fortunes,  with  Arms  oppose  the  Hos¬ 
tile  Proceedings  of  the  British  Fleets  and  Armies  against 
the  United  American  Colonies.” 

The  returns  show  that  in  New  Hampshire  8191  persons 
signed  this  declaration,  and  773  refused.  Among  the  signers 
in  Alstead  were  Solomon  Prentice  and  Nathaniel  Sartell 
Prentice:  there  were  only  four  in  Alstead  who  refused  to 
sign,  and  their  names  are  so  recorded. 

When  the  House  of  Representatives  reassembled  in 
June,  1776,  Captain  Prentice  was  again  on  many  of  the 
important  committees.  June  20th  he  was  appointed  on  a 
committee  “to  confer  upon  the  best  method  of  procuring 
provisions  and  other  necessaries  for  the  Regiment  going 
into  Canada.”  Later  this  committee  recommended  that 
Colonel  Hurd  and  Captain  Prentice  be  appointed  to  “fix 
off”  the  companies  of  this  regiment  with  ten  days’  provi¬ 
sions,  “and  that  said  Hurd  and  Prentice  deliver  each  man 
a  quart  of  rum,  and  that  six  dozen  axes  be  provided  at  Ex¬ 
eter  and  sent  forward.”  Later  still  Captain  Prentice  and 
Deacon  Baldwin  were  made  a  Committee  of  the  House  to 
join  with  the  Council  to  put  in  the  field  at  once  a  force  of 
Rangers  for  the  protection  of  the  western  frontier.  On 
June  29th  Captain  Prentice  was  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
pro  tern. 

July  4,  1776,  the  House  voted  that  certain  members  of 
the  Council  and  of  the  House,  including  N.  S.  Prentice,  be 
“a  Committee  of  Safety  for  this  Colony,  to  transact  all  the 
business  of  both  Houses,  in  the  recess  of  the  General  Court  5 
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with  all  the  power  and  authority  that  any  Committee  of 
Safety  of  this  Colony,  before  chosen  or  appointed,  have  had 
and  exercised,  and  to  appoint  and  commission  officers,  in 
case  of  the  death  or  refusal  of  those  that  are  already  ap¬ 
pointed  ;  and  on  any  emergency,  to  call  the  Council  and 
House  together  as  occasion  may  require.” 

The  next  session  of  the  Legislature  began  September  4, 
1776.  On  the  10th  of  September,  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  being  read  and  published,  it  was  “Voted  and  Re¬ 
solved  that  this  Colony  Assume  and  take  upon  themselves 
the  name  and  stile  of  New  Hampshire,  and  that  all  com¬ 
missions,  writs,  processes  and  all  Law  Proceedings,  which 
heretofore  were  made  and  issued  in  the  Name  and  Stile  of 
the  Province  of  New  Hampshire,  or  in  the  Name  and  Stile 
of  the  Colony  of  New  Hampshire,  shall  henceforth  be 
issued  in  the  Name  and  Stile  of  the  State  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  and  not  otherwise.”  September  14th  a  special  meeting 
of  the  Council  and  the  House  was  held  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  battalion  to  reenforce  the  army  at  New  York.  It 
was  finally  decided  to  raise  two  regiments.  On  September 
17th  the  Legislature  appointed  as  field  officers  of  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Regiment  Nahum  Baldwin,  Colonel,  Gordon  Hutch¬ 
ins,  Lieutenant  Colonel,  and  Nathaniel  Sartell  Prentice, 
Major.  With  this  appointment  Major  Prentice’s  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  New  Hampshire  Legislature  ends  for  a  time. 

A  year  later  N.  S.  Prentice  was  at  his  home  in  Alstead, 
and  from  there,  Sept.  5,  1777,  he  wrote  to  Judge  Ephraim 
Baldwin  a  letter,  the  tone  of  which  is  doubtless  character¬ 
istic  of  the  writer  but  also  of  the  times: 

“Sir: 

“I  am  informed  by  Sami  Fairbank  of  your  town  that  you 
have  through  inadvertency  or  good  will  been  endeavoring 
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to  instill  into  the  minds  of  your  neighbors  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  accept  of  Burgoyne’s  proclamation,  which  I  could 
not  have  thought  could  ever  have  entered  your  mind,  by 
the  little  acquaintance  I  have  had  with  you  —  much  more 
a  man  in  your  station  must  have  known  it  being  very  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  peace  and  good  order  of  our  very  much  op¬ 
pressed  and  injured  country  —  and  furthermore  that  you 
take  it  upon  you  to  release  those  persons  from  their  confine¬ 
ment  into  which  they  were  put  by  the  court  at  Keene  of 
whom  you  was  one,  which  was  done  for  the  safety  of  the 
State  and  not  to  satisfy  the  rabble  (as  I  understand  you  are 
pleased  to  say)  and  this  notwithstanding  their  refusing  to 
take  upon  them  the  oath  of  allegiance  which  your  Com¬ 
mittee  are  favored  with  a  copy  of  and  which  was  made  on 
purpose  for  the  benefit  of  these  very  men  laid  under  there 
bonds,  and  which  upon  their  accepting  and  performing  they 
were  to  be  released  and  not  otherwise,  and  ought  strictly 
to  be  kept,  as  it  is  still  further  proof  of  their  being  enemies. 

Now,  Sir,  as  I  have  laid  the  matter  briefly  before  you,  my 
further  advice  is  that  you  make  a  public  and  free  recantation 
of  the  opinion  that  it  seems  you  have  advanced  by  the  depo¬ 
sitions  before  me,  and  make  full  and  ample  satisfaction 
therefor  j  if  it  be  in  your  power.  Otherwise,  I  shall  and  do 
advise  the  Committee  of  your  town  to  take  proper  deposi¬ 
tions  of  the  matters  of  complaint  and  transmit  them  to  the 
General  Court  for  their  determination  thereon,  that  the 
iniquity  that  you  have  endeavored  to  distil  into  the  minds  of 
the  people,  which  is  of  dangerous  consequence  and  ought  at 
all  adventures  to  be  stopped  without  any  loss  of  time  — 
which  I  doubt  not,  if  done  and  a  steady  and  firm  mind 
amongst  the  friends  of  America  duly  cultivated,  that  under 
God  we  shall  in  due  time  see  this  land  an  asylum  of  liberty 
and  religion.  Therefore  my  prayer  and  desire  is  that  all 
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unfriendly  ones  may  be  displaced  from  places  of  trust  and 
power  and  even  from  society  of  true  friends  to  her  cause.” 

Nathl.  S.  Prentice 

To  this  letter  a  postscript  was  added: 

“Sir,  having  perused  the  foregoing  letter  I  find  it  agree¬ 
able  to  my  mind.” 

Benja.  Bellows. 

Between  1780  and  1782  N.  S.  Prentice  was  involved  in 
the  controversy  over  “The  New  Hampshire  Grants.”  These 
were  lands  and  towns  which  were  claimed  by  both  New 
Hampshire  and  New  York,  and  which  afterwards  became 
part  of  the  State  of  Vermont.  New  Hampshire  accepted  the 
Connecticut  River  as  her  western  boundary  in  1782,  but 
New  York  did  not  abandon  her  claims  until  1790,  and  Ver¬ 
mont  was  not  admitted  to  the  Union  until  March  4,  1791. 
In  the  course  of  this  controversy  a  convention  of  delegates 
from  some  forty- three  towns  was  held  at  Charlestown, 
January  16,  1781,  and,  declaring  that  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  disputed  territory  was  transferred  to  its  inhabitants  by 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  resolved  that  a  commit¬ 
tee  be  chosen  to  confer  with  regard  to  a  union  of  the  whole 
of  the  Grants,  and  that  the  resolution  of  the  Convention 
be  submitted  to  a  popular  vote  of  the  several  towns  in  the 
Grants.  Two  days  later  a  protest  was  signed  by  some  of  the 
delegates  including  N.  S.  Prentice  of  Alstead,  stating  that 
the  subscribers,  though  wishing  for  and  endeavoring  to 
form  a  Union  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  on  both  sides 
of  the  Connecticut  River,  and  contented  that  they  be  an¬ 
nexed  to  New  Hampshire  or  be  a  separate  State  as  Congress 
may  judge  proper,  thought  themselves  not  authorized  by 
their  constituents  “to  unite  with  the  said  Grants,  in  the 
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method  resolved  by  said  Convention.”  A  form  of  union, 
however,  was  agreed  upon  by  the  convention  meeting  at 
Cornish  February  8,  1781,  and  by  the  General  Assembly 
of  Vermont,  and  this  form  of  union  was  submitted  to  a 
popular  vote  of  the  towns  concerned,  and  adopted,  thirty- 
four  of  the  towns  east  of  the  river  voting  in  favor  of  the 
new  government  and  none  of  those  east  of  the  river  dis¬ 
senting.  Soon  afterwards  a  constable,  acting  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  the  Legislature  of  Vermont,  attempted  to  execute 
a  writ  in  an  action  for  debt  in  Charlestown,  but  was  re¬ 
sisted  and  driven  off.  On  November  12,  1 78 1,  on  a  warrant 
from  a  Vermont  justice  two  of  the  men  concerned  in  resist¬ 
ing  the  constable  were  arrested,  and  two  days  later  com¬ 
mitted  to  prison  in  Charlestown.  Consequently  the  General 
Assembly  of  New  Hampshire  passed  on  November  29th 
“an  Act  for  empowering  the  Sheriff  of  the  County  of 
Cheshire  to  release  from  Prison  sundry  of  the  good  subjects 
of  this  State  imprisoned  by  certain  evil-minded  Persons  as¬ 
suming  authority  for  so  doing  under  the  People  inhabiting 
a  Territory  commonly  called  Vermont,  and  for  apprehend¬ 
ing  the  persons  so  offending.”  But  already,  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  a  Committee  of  Safety,  Colonel  Enoch  Hale  of 
Rindge  had  gone  to  Charlestown  and  tried  to  release  the 
prisoners,  but  was  himself  arrested  and  brought  before 
Benjamin  Giles,  Nathaniel  S.  Prentice  and  Elijah  Bing¬ 
ham,  then  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Washing¬ 
ton,  State  of  Vermont:  on  their  mittimus,  dated  at  Charles¬ 
town,  November  28,  1781,  Col.  Hale  was  committed  to 
“the  common  Gaol  in  Charlestown  in  said  County,  until  he 
shall  be  discharged  according  to  law.”  This  situation  came 
near  to  leading  to  open  war  between  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont.  It  did  not  so  result,  however,  and  on  January  7, 
1782,  N.  S.  Prentice  was  arrested  and  brought  before  the 
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Committee  of  Safety,  by  whom  he  was  committed  to  “the 
Gaol  in  Exeter,”  until  Vermont  accepted  the  boundary  line 
of  the  Connecticut  River.  Not  long  afterwards  he  was  again 
elected  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  later  filled  the  offices  of 
Judge  of  Probate,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
Representative  and  Senator  in  the  State  Legislature.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Convention  which  formed  the  State 
constitution. 

In  his  Recollections  E.  P.  Prentice1  says  of  his  grand¬ 
father,  N.  S.  Prentice:  “He  was  a  man  of  rather  full  habit, 
about  5  feet  8  inches  high  and  weighing  I  should  think  1 8o 
lbs.  He  was  very  genial  and  social  in  his  intercourse,  and, 
however  it  may  have  been  before,  never  after  my  recollec¬ 
tion  did  he  trouble  himself  about  the  farm  or  any  manual 
labor.  He  was  yet  by  no  means  an  idle  man,  but  always 
seemed  to  be  engaged  in  some  public  or  professional  matter. 
He  was  frequently  consulted  about  social  or  individual 
affairs  j  wrote  for  the  public  papers,  acted  as  referee,  Justice 
(of  the  Peace),  Judge,  or  church  officer.”  The  Manual  of 
the  Congregational  Church  of  New  Alsteady  i.e.  East 
Alstead,  published  in  1871,  shows  that  this  church  was  or¬ 
ganized  Nov.  20,  1788.  Its  list  of  members  begins  with  the 
names  of  Nathaniel  S.  Prentice  and  Martha  Prentice,  ad¬ 
mitted  in  that  year.  Its  list  of  deacons  begins  with  the  names 
of  two  chosen  Nov.  18,  1789,  of  whom  N.  S.  Prentice  was 
one. 

Not  much  is  known  now  of  Martha  Howard,  the  wife  of 
N.  S.  Prentice.  Her  grandson  says,  on  the  first  page  of  his 
Recollections ,  that  although  she  died  when  he  was  little 
more  than  eight  years  old,  “yet  the  very  lineaments  of  her 
countenance  are  almost  as  familiar  to  me  as  her  teaching. 
Perhaps  there  has  been  no  day  in  the  intervening  time  when 
I  have  not,  ‘unuttered  or  expressed,’  repeated  to  myself,  by 
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the  way,  in  lying  down  or  rising  up,  some  of  the  various 
Psalms  and  Hymns  or  other  Christian  homilies,  with  which 
she  stored  my  memory.  In  this  connection  I  ought  to  say, 
my  grandparents  lived  in  the  house  with  my  parents,  and 
it  was  no  doubt  because  my  grandmother  assumed  this  par¬ 
ticular  teaching  with  myself  and  brothers,  that  we  were  in¬ 
debted  to  her  rather  than  to  others  for  it.” 

Nathaniel  Sartell  and  Martha  (Howard)  Prentice  had 
seven  children,  of  whom  five  survived  their  parents. 
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VI. 


Sartell  Prentice 

1766-1849 


Sartell  Prentice1,  the  second  son  of  Nathaniel  Sar- 
tell  and  Martha  Howard  Prentice,  was  born  in  Graf¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  Oct.  27,  1766:  he  died  at  Mount  Hope, 
Albany,  Oct.  25,  1 849,  two  days  before  he  would  have  been 
eighty-three  years  old.  His  older  brother,  Oliver  Howard 
Prentice,  died  in  1787,  aged  23,  apparently  without  issue. 
On  April  8,  1794,  Sartell  married  at  Newport,  N.H., 
Jemima  Parmelee,  who  was  born  at  Newport,  Feb.  23, 
1 773,  and  died  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  19, 1865,  aged  92. 
She  was  buried  beside  her  husband  in  the  Albany  Rural 
Cemetery,  where  the  gravestones  of  both  are  still  standing. 

Jemima’s  father,  Ezra  Parmelee,  a  son  of  Ezra  and 
Jemima  Bushnell  Parmelee,  was  born  in  Killingworth, 
Conn.,  Aug.  25, 1745.  In  April  1768  he  married  Sybil  Hill 
of  Killingworth.  “Soon  after  this,  leaving  his  wife  at  her 
father’s,  he  started  again  for  Newport  to  make  further  pro¬ 
visions  for  her  reception.”  (Re collections  of  E.  P.  Pren¬ 
tice.) 

Ezra  Parmelee  was  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Newport. 
Some  scenes  of  the  frontier  life  in  New  England  in  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  reflected  in  a  letter 
written  to  E.  P.  Prentice1,  evidently  at  his  request,  by  his 
Aunt  Pamela  Parmelee.  This  letter  was  dated  at  Ellington, 
Conn.,  Feb.  27,  1862:  parts  of  it  were  incorporated  by  Mr. 
Prentice  in  his  Recollections : 

“My  parents  were  married  in  Killingworth  by  the  Rev. 
William  Seward.  Neither  the  year  nor  the  month  is  re¬ 
corded,  but  I  have  heard  my  mother  say  it  was  in  the 
spring.” 

“Father  went  to  Newport  the  June  before  he  was  21. 
He  was  born  the  25th  of  August,  1745,  so  you  see  it  must 
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have  been  the  year  1766.  Father  was  one  of  the  six,  with 
Jesse  and  Phineas  Willcox,  brothers,  Meritt,  Samuel 
Hurd,  and  Jesse  Kelsey.  Deacon  Willcox,  the  father  of 
these  said  Willcoxs,  went  with  them.  They  got  in  Sat.  P.M., 
and  built  them  a  tent  near  where  Deacon  Jesse  Willcox’s 
barn  was.  I  have  often  heard  him  say  that  he  felled  the  first 
tree  in  Newport.  The  next  day  being  the  Sabbath,  they  had 
worship  under  a  large  birch  tree  on  that  place.” 

“Father’s  camp  was  opposite  where  Mr.  Griffin  now 
lives,  a  little  south  of  the  old  house.  The  last  time  I  was  at 
N.  the  apple  tree  was  standing  that  was  near  F’s  (Father’s) 
camp.  Father  made  him  a  bench  of  a  split  log  hollowed  out 
for  his  bed:  on  that  he  used  to  sleep,  with  his  frock  under  his 
head.  He  washed  one  frock  every  day  when  he  was  clearing. 
His  food  was  Indian  meal  wet  with  water,  which  he  baked 
on  birch  bark  before  his  fire,  and  pork,  sometimes  raw. 
These  things  they  brought  from  Number  Four,  now 
Charlestown,  on  their  backs,  finding  their  way  by  marked 
trees,  twenty  miles  distant.  Meritt  boarded  with  him.  They 
used  to  get  some  game,  that  was  their  luxury.  There  were 
no  women  in  the  place.  In  the  fall  they  returned  to  their 
homes.” 

“The  next  spring,  which  must  be  1767,  they  returned. 
Others  came.  Esq.  Giles  was  the  great  man  of  the  place.  He 
was  from  Groton,  Conn. :  your  Grandfather  Prentice  knew 
him.  He  was  an  Irish  gentleman,  with  property.  He  went 
on  to  build  mills,  called  Nettleton’s  mills  when  I  knew 
them.  When  you  were  in  N.  I  think  May  Stowe  lived  there. 
Giles  was  in  trouble  about  the  saw  being  whet  and  hung. 
Father  told  them  he  would  do  it,  but  they  rather  doubted, 
as  he  was  the  boy  amongst  them,  being  much  younger. 
Finally  Giles  said:  ‘Go  on  Parmelee,  I  know  you  can  do  al- 
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most  anything.’  He  did  so,  and  sawed  the  first  board.  They 
cheered  him.” 

“In  the  fall  Father  returned  to  his  father’s  again,  and  in 
the  spring  of  the  third  year  he  was  married.  It  must  have 
been  1768  as  I  reckon  it.  Father  then  came  back  with  a  yoke 
of  oxen  and  a  cart,  and  a  heifer  that  Mother’s  father  had 
given  her  with  some  household  goods.” 

“This  summer  he  built  him  the  first  frame  house  in  N. 
It  was  planked  around,  the  planks  pinned  on  with  wooden 
pins,  the  floors  the  same  way:  there  were  no  nails  in  that 
region.  Father  made  an  armed  chair,  a  table,  and  a  high 
stand:  those  articles  I  well  remember.  One  thing  that  was 
in  the  cart  I  have  now.  I  wish  for  antiquity’s  sake  that  you 
had  them,  that  is  a  pair  of  tongs  that  Mother  sewed  for  be¬ 
fore  she  was  married,  for  she  was  a  tailoress  by  trade,  and 
helped  herself  in  that  way  to  many  things  after  she  came  to 
N.  Father  did  intend  to  return  5  but  his  father  insisted  that 
she  should  go  to  him,  and  said  he  would  go  with  her.  He 
was  small  in  stature,  not  heavier  than  herself:  she  rode 
behind  him  on  a  pillion,  180  miles.  That  article  (i.e.  the 
pillion)  I  have  seen,  the  one  which  Mother  used,  and  I 
have  heard  her  say  that  every  girl  that  was  married  must 
have  one  of  them,  if  she  did  not  have  anything  else.” 

“There  were  some  women  in  town  then:  in  all  I  think 
Mother  made  the  7th.  It  was  a  terrible  winter,  that  one:  I 
have  wept  to  hear  Mother  tell  of  her  short  living,  and  her 
homesickness.  The  snow  was  very  deep:  the  house  was 
surrounded  by  spruce  bushes,  but  not  one  was  to  be  seen  for 
the  depth  of  snow.  However,  although  they  had  to  live  so 
close  to  exist,  they  were  quite  as  well  off  as  their  neighbors. 
Whatever  they  did  get  must  be  brought  from  Number 
Four  on  their  backs  walking  on  snowshoes.  ...” 
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“Father’s  crops  came  in  badly  that  year,  nothing  but  poor 
rye  for  bread.  The  pioneers  of  Newport  were  not  half  so 
well  provided  for  as  our  missionaries.  There  was  no  physi¬ 
cian  with  them.  Father’s  brother  came  there  to  help  him 
clear  land,  and  cut  off  all  his  toes  on  one  foot.  There  was  no 
doctor  nearer  than  Charlestown.  Mother  said  she  thought 
he  must  die  and  she  too,  before  they  could  get  help,  he  bled 
so  profusely.” 

“This  summer  was  more  propitious:  the  crops  were 
better,  and  they  made  sugar.  One  day  when  he  had  no  meat 
Father  killed  him  a  fat  deer,  and  soon  a  bear,  very  fat.  The 
wolves  used  to  howl  round  them,  and  whatever  stock  they 
had  was  shut  in  close,  and  fires  kept  to  frighten  off  the  wild 
animals.”  (E.  P.  Prentice  in  his  Recollections  says  that  the 
wolves  were  so  plentiful  and  so  noisy  that  his  grandmother 
“did  not  dare  to  be  left  alone  at  the  house,  but  when  her 
husband  was  out,  chopping,  she  would  take  her  spinning 
wheel  or  other  work,  and  ply  her  industry  under  the  shade 
of  some  friendly  tree  near  him.”)  “Esq.  Giles  returned, 
and  more  inhabitants  came  in.  Nov.  ist,  1770,  Rhoda  was 
born,  and  then  winter  had  set  in.  Father  said  he  went  to 
Wendal  for  a  nurse:  all  bad  places  in  the  path  were  frozen, 
so  they  bore  him  up.” 

“The  first  day  of  January,  1771,  everyone  in  town,  men, 
women,  and  children,  met  at  the  farthest  house  towards 
Croyden,  which  was  Mr.  Stanard’s:  they  carried  their  own 
provisions,  and  rode  on  ox  sleds.  There  were  three  babes  I 
recollect  were  there,  Nathaniel  Willcox,  Lydia  Hurd  alias 
Mrs.  Reuben  Bariam,  and  Rhoda.  In  1773,  Feb.  25th,  this 
day  87  years  ago,  your  mother  was  born,  and  the  next  year 
Father  and  Mother  took  a  journey  to  their  old  home.  Their 
conveyance  was  on  an  ox  sled.  Mother  said  that  it  seemed  to 
her  that  Mima  cried  half  the  way,  screaming  loud.  There 
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Mother’s  sister  lived  in  the  place  with  her  husband,  Henry 
Kelsey,  their  parents  with  them.  ...  I  heard  Sister  Rhoda 
tell  how  homesick  she  was,  and  how  she  cried  to  go  home 
when  they  told  her  there  was  nothing  to  see  but  the  pig,  if 
she  wanted  to,  so  that  they  indulged  her  in,  and  had  3  quite 
peaceable  times.” 

“As  a  general  thing  they  had  worship  on  the  Sabbath. 
.  .  .  The  first  minister  was  a  Mr.  Remely  from  R.  I.  His 
family  lived  where  N.  Call  did.  He  preached  in  a  house  on 
the  south  end  of  the  plain,  called  the  Society  House.  These 
things  I  recollect,  but  not  when  he  was  settled.  I  loved  him 
very  much.  He  used  to  keep  school.  I  have  a  strong  impres¬ 
sion  that  my  parents  joined  the  Church  when  Ezra  was  a 
babe.  I  know  that  they  were  very  much  attached  to  Mr.  R., 
and  grieved  at  his  dismissal.  He  used  to  visit  our  house 
often.  Capt.  Matthew  Buell’s  wife  was  the  means  of  the 
trouble.  She  was  a  very  talkative  woman  and  of  very  good 
abilities,  but  a  little  too  familiar  at  his  house  to  please  his 
wife,  disgusted  people  in  other  places,  and  caused  his  wife 
to  be  jealous.  A  little  fire  kindled  into  a  flame.  Father  and 
Mother  were  strong  friends  of  his.  Mr.  R.  went  to  Orwell, 
Ver.,  often  returned,  he  or  some  of  his  family,  and  at  our 
house  found  a  home.  Capt.  Church  used  to  say  that  every¬ 
body  found  a  home  there.  ...” 

“Love  to  you  and  all  your  dear  family  every  one.” 

“Aunt  Pamela” 

Jemima  Parmelee,  even  as  a  girl,  was  deeply,  perhaps 
intensely,  religious.  She  was  also  unusually  thoughtful. 
Both  the  family  in  which  she  was  brought  up  and  the  family 
into  which  she  married  were  imbued  with  the  religious  ideas 
largely  prevalent  in  the  New  England  of  her  time,  an  un¬ 
questioning  belief  in  the  supernatural  origin  and  absolute 
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authority  of  the  Bible,  and  an  austere  Puritanism,  which 
was  often  united  with,  sometimes  in  conflict  with,  an  emo¬ 
tional  but  not  less  austere  and  uncompromising  evangelism. 
The  distress  of  mind  and  turmoil  of  the  soul  caused  by 
these  ideas  in  a  highly  intelligent  and  sensitive  woman  are 
displayed  in  the  reflections  on  her  own  religious  experience, 
written  by  her,  obviously  for  her  personal  satisfaction, 
shortly  after  1804,  and  probably  in  the  winter  of  1807—8 
when  her  daughter  Sybil  was  a  baby.  At  that  time  she  was 
34  years  old  and  had  been  married  f  or  1 3  years :  — 

“I  have  been  thoughtful  about  the  concerns  of  my  soul 
from  a  child.  Often  times  while  young  the  thought  that  I 
was  a  sinner  and  exposed  to  wrath  embittered  every  enjoy¬ 
ment  for  weeks  and  months  5  but  always  I  exerted  myself 
to  not  let  it  be  known,  and  was  successful,  except  once,  when 
I  was  so  alarmed  I  could  not  conceal  my  emotion,  I  asked  a 
woman  who  was  a  professor  (of  religion)  how  she  could  let 
me  alone,  knowing  as  she  did  my  danger,  and  not  warn  me 
of  it.  I  left  my  seat  amongst  the  singers,  feeling  it  a  piece 
of  mockery  for  me  to  attempt  to  praise  God  when  I  knew 
my  heart  was  not  in  it.  But  after  a  while  I  grew  more  care¬ 
less,  resumed  my  seat,  and  thought  I  should  do  as  well  as 
others,  and  when  I  was  older  I  should  not  so  much  value  the 
speech  of  people  foolishly  preferring  riper  years  and  a 
family  state  to  youth,  the  best  times.  But  the  time  I  had 
been  looking  forward  to  found  me  in  possession  of  the  same 
stupid  heart.  Sometimes  I  quieted  myself  by  thinking  that 
I  did  not  make  my  heart.  I  was  depressed,  and  could  not 
help  myself.  For  a  while  I  lived  in  the  alarming  situation  of 
doubting  the  truth  of  the  Bible.  I  thought  if  it  should  not  be 
true,  I  should  do  as  well  as  others.  At  length  God  was 
pleased  to  visit  my  father’s  family  with  breach  after  breach. 
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Not  long  after  his  last  stroke  he  laid  his  rod  upon  my  own 
family,  and  took  my  oldest  son.  These  strokes  plainly 
showed  me  that  my  heart  was  on  the  world  and  on  my 
friends,  and  that  I  had  no  God  to  go  to  in  trouble.  I  saw  the 
justice  of  God,  and  that  he  afflicted  less  than  my  iniquities 
deserved.” 

“For  some  time  the  importance  of  attending  to  the  one 
thing  needful  in  some  measure  engaged  my  attention.  At 
some  times  my  ingratitude  for  mercies  received,  at  others 
the  perilous  situation  in  which  I  lived  would  alarm  me  so 
much  I  would  feel  as  if  I  must  make  my  trouble  known  to 
those  whom  I  thought  capable  of  instructing  me;  but  the 
fear  of  man  always  prevailed  above  the  fear  of  God.  Thus 
I  went  on  practically  saying  to  my  convictions:  ‘Go  thy  way 
for  this  timed  Till,  only  in  the  last  Fall,  as  I  awoke,  the  last 
lines  of  this  verse  came  forcibly  into  my  mind: 

What  various  hindrances  we  meet 
In  coming  to  a  mercy  seat! 

But  he  who  knows  the  worth  of  prayer, 

But  wishes  to  be  often  there!  — 5 

This  put  me  in  mind  of  the  great  neglect  I  had  lived  in  of 
this  important  duty,  and  that  this  was  from  the  Spirit  of 
God  striving  with  me,  that  perhaps  I  might  be  brought  to 
good,  if  I  would  attend.  From  this  time  God  was  pleased 
gradually  to  give  me  some  sight  of  my  heart.  My  wicked¬ 
ness  in  having  a  will  opposed  to  God,  and  in  slighting  the 
strivings  of  his  Spirit,  appeared  exceeding  great.  My  mis- 
spense  of  time,  my  disregard  of  solemn  warnings  and 
friendly  admonitions,  in  short  my  whole  life  appeared  one 
continued  act  of  open  rebellion  against  God.  I  felt  as  if  the 
case  of  the  Sodomites  or  the  heathen  would  be  very  toler¬ 
able  to  what  mine  would  be,  if  I  perished  from  under  the 
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light  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  expectation  that  I  should  so 
perish  at  some  times  was  so  great  that  I  most  wished  I  had 
been  born  one  of  them.  An  inclination  to  hide  my  feelings 
kept  me  from  seeking  instruction  openly  for  some  time.  At 
length  I  thought  if  I  must  spend  an  eternity  with  the  de- 
spisers  of  religion,  it  was  indifferent  to  me  what  an  opinion 
they  had  of  me.  I  felt  determined  that  snare  should  hold 
me  no  longer.  I  had  no  hope  for  some  weeks,  only  the 
sovereign  mercy  of  God,  and  I  found  a  real  belief  of  my 
dependence  was  not  calculated  to  make  me  rest  easy,  as  I 
formerly  had,  but  made  me  in  earnest  to  escape  deserved 
wrath.  The  world  lost  its  charms:  the  cares  of  it,  and  neces¬ 
sary  attentions  to  my  babe,  were  such  a  burden  it  made  me 
afraid  I  should  lose  the  mother’s  affections.” 

“On  a  lecture  day  in  the  forepart  of  the  winter  I  felt  very 
much  depressed  on  account  of  my  dreadful  situation.  My 
frame  trembled  under  an  apprehension  that  my  day  of 
grace  was  about  over,  that  if  I  continued  to  reject  I  should 
have  but  a  few  more  offers  of  mercy,  but  be  sealed  over  to 
hardness  of  heart.  I  took  the  Bible  to  read,  but  soon  shut  it. 
I  thought  there  was  not  a  word  in  it  for  me,  and  thought  I 
could  read  it  no  more.  I  went  to  meeting,  and  thought,  as  I 
was  going,  I  knew  the  feelings  of  a  criminal  going  to  hear 
his  sentence.  I  thought  I  would  keep  asking  for  mercy  as 
long  as  I  lived,  and  if  I  went  to  destruction  I  would  go 
there.  So  I  thought  God  would  be  just  if  he  sent  me 
there.” 

“While  I  was  sitting  in  the  meeting  house  I  seemed  to 
have  a  realizing  sense  that  Jesus  Christ  was  God,  and  suf¬ 
ficient  to  save  me  and  all  that  would  come  to  him.  I  felt  as  if 
I  had  been  trying  to  be  accepted  of  God  without  a  Mediator. 
My  heart,  which  had  felt  like  a  seat  of  war,  was  now  at 
peace.  When  I  heard  some  say  after  meeting  there  was  no 
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encouragement  in  the  Bible  for  them,  it  seemed  as  if  there 
was  enough  in  the  Bible  to  make  everyone  press  on,  and  the 
terms  very  easy.  Those  words: 

‘Why  was  I  made  to  hear  thy  voice 
And  enter  while  there’s  room, 

While  thousands  make  a  wretched  choice, 

And  rather  starve  than  come’ 

were  very  much  in  mind  till,  next  day,  when  these  words 
came  into  my  mind: 

‘And  could  my  faith  the  world  remove 
Still  I  am  nothing  without  love.’ 

My  hope  vanished  in  an  instant:  I  cannot  express  the  gloom 
which  I  felt.  I  thought  my  convictions  were  gone,  and  God 
was  about  sealing  me  over,  as  I  had  feared.  It  was  my  ear¬ 
nest  desire  that  God  would  array  his  terrors  before  me,  and 
not  give  me  up.  So  I  saw  my  heart  so  destitute  of  every  affec¬ 
tion  towards  God  as  I  ought  to  have,  that  for  some  weeks  I 
often  said  to  myself,  while  looking  into  my  heart:  ‘it  is  im¬ 
possible  that  there  should  be  a  spark  of  grace  in  my  heart, 
and  yet  remain  so  wicked  and  ungrateful.’  And  yet  I  could 
not  feel  the  dejection  which  I  did  before,  tho  I  wished  to. 
The  character  of  God  appeared  amiable  in  all  his  attributes. 
His  promises  seemed  firm  as  mountains  of  brass.  It  seemed 
a  pleasing  consideration  that  he  was  so  holy  he  would  not  al¬ 
low  of  sin  in  me  nor  anyone  else.  The  Saviour  appeared  ex¬ 
actly  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  creature,  a  Saviour  making 
continual  intercession.  I  could  not  wish  to  have  any  more 
done,  nor  in  any  other  way:  but  I  wanted  to  be  humbled, 
and  have  my  will  bowed  to  this  way.  It  seemed  as  if  I  could 
not  bear  my  dreadful  self,  because  I  felt  no  more  gratitude 
and  love  for  the  innumerable  mercies  of  my  life,  and  it  is 
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not  because  I  feel  as  if  my  heart  is  any  better  that  I  have  ob¬ 
tained  any  hope,  but  because  I  hope  God  of  his  great  mercy 
has  given  me  a  new  ease,  and  implanted  desires  in  my  heart 
which  can  be  gratified  nothing  short  of  himself  as  my  por¬ 
tion.  But  I  have  a  great  many  fears  that  I  am  building  upon 
the  sand,  and  shall  dishonor  the  cause  of  religion.  I  desire 
the  prayers  of  the  people  of  God  that  I  may  be  found  faith¬ 
ful.” 

“Mima  Prentice” 

When  Sartell  Prentice1  married  Jemima  Parmelee  in 
1794  he  lived  at  his  father’s  house  on  his  father’s  farm  in 
Alstead,  N.  H.,  i.e.  Alstead  Center,  about  twelve  miles  by 
the  road  northeast  of  Walpole,  and  a  somewhat  shorter 
distance  east  of  Bellows  Falls.  The  place  was  also  called 
High  Alstead,  and  lies  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  the 
present  Alstead. 

On  Dec.  7,  1804,  Sartell  Prentice  made  an  agreement  to 
support  his  father  and  mother  for  the  rest  of  their  lives, 
“with  that  friendship  and  good  will  becoming  a  child  to  a 
parent.”  According  to  this  agreement  the  parents  are  to 
have  “the  free  use  of  the  new  room  where  they  now  live, 
with  the  privilege  in  the  cellar  as  well  as  in  all  the  out¬ 
houses.”  The  amount  of  food-stuffs  to  be  furnished  by  the 
son  annually  are  precisely  defined:  twelve  score  (cuts?)  of 
pork,  ten  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  ten  bushels  of  rye,  five 
bushels  of  wheat,  twenty  bushels  of  potatoes,  thirty-five 
pounds  of  flax,  one  bushel  of  beans,  four  bushels  of  oats, 
one  bushel  and  a  half  of  salt,  twenty  pounds  of  sugar,  six 
pounds  of  tea,  three  gallons  of  rum,  one  gallon  of  brandy, 
three  gallons  of  molasses,  six  barrels  of  cider  (or  the  half 
of  what  is  made  if  less  than  twelve  barrels),  etc.  The  son 
also  agrees  to  keep  one  horse  for  his  parents’  use,  two  cows 
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with  their  calves  and  six  sheep  with  their  lambs,  and  “to 
put  up  a  friend’s  horse  at  pleasure”:  also  to  aprocure  a  good 
spot  for  a  garden,  well  fenced,  ploughed  and  dunged.”  He 
also  agrees  to  pay  all  taxes,  and  to  make  certain  payments 
to  his  sister  Mary  and  her  husband  Benjamin  Banks.  If, 
however,  the  parents  “agree  to  live  at  one  table  in  the 
family,”  the  son  agrees  to  “supply  his  parents  with  suitable 
food,  nursing  and  doctoring,  and  clothing,  when  they  may 
be  unable  to  procure  it  themselves.”  The  agreement  is 
secured  by  a  bond  for  two  thousand  dollars,  payable  on 
demand  if  all  the  conditions  are  not  fulfilled.  Dec.  1 8, 
1806,  some  months  after  his  wife  had  died,  N.  S.  Prentice 
wrote  on  this  document:  “True,  the  full  conditions  of  this 
bond  up  to  this  day.” 

Doubtless  it  was  at  this  time  that  Sartell  Prentice  took 
over  his  father’s  farm,  and  doubtless  the  agreement  was 
stated  with  such  meticulous  definiteness  and  detail  in  order 
that  there  might  be  no  dispute  later  on  about  the  obligations 
to  his  parents  which  he  had  assumed. 

In  his  Recollections  E.  P.  Prentice1  wrote:  “To  the  farm 
my  father  added  by  purchase  until  it  embraced  some  hun¬ 
dreds  of  acres.  It  was  all,  however,  rough,  hilly  and  very 
hard  land.  Here  my  parents  lived,  labored,  and  economized 
to  feed,  to  clothe  and  educate  their  children.” 

“It  is  a  marvel  to  me  every  time  I  go  over  the  now  house¬ 
less  place,  the  immense  sheep-pasture  it  has  been  made,  to 
think  what  their  love  and  perseverance  accomplished 
against  such  odds.  It  was  a  rule  that  their  children  should 
be  kept  in  school  whenever  there  was  a  school  available, 
either  in  their  own  or  neighboring  districts.  In  this  way  I 
have  attended  most  of  those  within  long  walking  distance, 
and  never  to  my  knowledge  was  I  kept  home  for  any  indus¬ 
trial  purpose.  Yet  to  keep  us  in  school  was  an  important  item 
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in  their  expenses,  the  aggregate  of  which  taxed  their  efforts 
to  the  utmost.”  .  .  .  “From  such  a  farm  as  I  have  described, 
and  such  markets  as  were  enjoyed,  it  is  evident  not  much 
money  could  be  raised  in  the  year;  and  yet  I  think  our 
family  was  better  off  than  most  of  its  neighbors,  as  its  as¬ 
pirations  were  higher  and  efforts  greater  than  theirs.  For 
several  years  after  my  father’s  marriage,  besides  taking 
care  of  his  own  cattle,  his  fires  and  farm  affairs,  in  winter 
without  hired  help,  he  taught  school  either  in  his  own  or 
other  districts  of  the  town,  doing  his  own  work  before  and 
after  school  hours.”  .  .  .  “My  father  was  very  frequently 
one  of  the  town  officers,  and  enjoyed  a  degree  of  respect  and 
influence,  second  perhaps  to  no  man  of  his  time  in  the 
town.” 

“With  the  utmost  exertion  and  with  perfect  harmony  in 
domestic  counsel,  with  good  health,  my  parents  in  twenty 
years  had  been  enabled  to  support  their  family,  pay  for 
their  farm,  and  lay  up  a  very  few  hundred  dollars.  They 
had  now  (in  1 8 1 5)  daughters  coming  on  to  be  provided  for, 
and  waning  energies  to  think  of.  Filial  and  local  obligations 
to  their  parents  had  been  discharged,  and  the  last  sad  offices 
performed.  They  for  the  first  time,  therefore,  not  only 
felt  at  liberty,  but  called  upon  to  examine  the  matter  of 
locality,  and  if  possible  to  select  a  place  of  residence  where 
effort  would  secure  a  better  reward.  After  examining  sev¬ 
eral  places  and  giving  a  year  or  two  to  the  investigation, 
in  the  summer  of  1816  my  father  entered  an  arrangement 
with  Maj.  Samuel  Hutchinson  of  Alstead  and  Col.  William 
Cheney  of  Newport  to  unite  their  interests  in  a  mercantile 
establishment  to  be  made  in  the  northern  part  of  this  (New 
York)  state,  leaving  the  particular  locality  to  be  fixed  on  a 
personal  examination.  Of  this,  it  was  understood,  my  father 
should  take  the  charge.” 
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“To  carry  out  this  plan  the  goods  were  purchased  and 
started  for  Plattsburgh,  and  such  other  point  as  should  be 
afterward  designated ;  and  on  the  26th  August  the  parties 
themselves  left  home  to  view  the  ground  and  select  the 
place.  Up  to  this  time,  for  about  three  years,  I  had  been  a 
clerk  in  Mr.  Cheney’s  store;  but  it  was  now  settled  that  I 
should  accompany  my  father.  I  was  therefore  one  of  the 
party.  We  crossed  over  to  Plattsburgh,  spent  a  day  or  two 
there,  went  on  to  Malone  and  stopped  there  for  a  day,  then 
to  Potsdam  where  we  stayed  two  days,  and  finally  to 
Canton,  where  it  was  concluded  to  locate.  All  this  country 
was  then  comparatively  new.  Most  of  the  space  between 
Plattsburgh  and  Canton  was  covered  by  the  virginal  forest: 
the  houses  were  generally  of  logs  and  so  too  (was)  much  of 
the  road.  A  part  of  the  principal  road,  even  through  the 
village  of  Canton,  was  such,  and  much  of  the  space  there, 
now  occupied  by  buildings  and  cultivated  yards,  was  then 
covered  with  sloughs  and  fallen  timber.  For  several  years 
there  was  no  settled  minister  in  town.  There  was,  however, 
an  organized  Presbyterian  church  of  a  few  members,  and 
with  this  my  mother  became  connected.  .  .  .  There  was 
occasional  preaching  by  domestic  missionaries  and  others, 
but  when  no  clergyman  was  present  sermons  were  read 
frequently  by  Silas  Wright,  and  sometimes  by  myself.  The 
advantages  my  parents  sought  for  themselves  and  their 
children  at  this  time  certainly  did  not  appear  very  great; 
and  yet  here  was  no  chronic  state  of  society:  everything  was 
moving.  The  town  was  filling  up  with  an  enterprising  set  of 
inhabitants,  it  was  central  in  the  county,  the  soil  was  good 
and  everything  betokened  a  prosperous  future.” 

The  exploring  party  returned  home,  and  on  October  24, 
1816,  Sartell  Prentice1  and  his  family  left  Alstead  for 
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Canton  in  St.  Lawrence  Co.,  N.Y.,  arriving  there  Novem¬ 
ber  ioth  or  a  little  later.  He  was  then  nearly  50  years  old 
and  his  wife  43.  Of  their  six  surviving  children  the  three 
boys,  Ezra  Parmelee1,  Nathaniel  Sartell2  and  John  Hill1, 
were  eighteen,  sixteen,  and  thirteen  years  old  respectively: 
the  three  girls,  Sybil  Pamela,  Jemima  Calista  and  Lucy 
Candace,  were  nine,  six,  and  two  years  old.  Mrs.  Prentice 
and  the  three  little  girls  traveled  in  a  covered  wagon  drawn 
by  horses,  oxen  drew  the  household  furniture  and  other 
freight,  and  there  were  other  cattle.  With  them  went  sev¬ 
eral  other  persons  also,  friends  of  theirs  or  employees,  for 
Mrs.  Prentice’s  diary  speaks  of  “S.”  and  “B.,”  of  Mr. 
Wentworth  and  Mr.  Miricks,  of  “the  men  with  the  teams.” 
They  crossed  the  Connecticut  River  and  trekked  through 
Windsor,  Rutland  and  Addison  Counties  of  Vermont, 
Essex  and  Franklin  Counties  of  New  York,  crossing  the 
lower  part  of  Lake  Champlain  at  Westport,  and  the  Adi¬ 
rondack  Mountains  by  way  of  Upper  Saranac  and  what  is 
now  Lake  Clear  Junction.  An  account  of  this  journey  is  pre¬ 
served  in  a  diary  written  en  route  by  Mrs.  Prentice  from 
which  the  following  selections  have  been  taken:  — 

“October  24,  1 8 1 6.  For  you  my  dear  friends  all  as  one  do 
I  take  my  pen,  hoping  it  will  be  some  small  gratification  to 
hear  of  our  situation  daily.  We  have  this  afternoon  left  our 
habitation.  ...  I  think  it  a  comfort  that  God’s  presence  is 
confined  to  no  place.  .  .  .  People  have  been  very  kind,  and 
many  have  been  to  see  us.  I  have  parted  from  a  number  I 
highly  prize.” 

“Oct.  25.  Left  Mr.  Dorithy’s  this  morning  after  receiv¬ 
ing  every  kindness  they  could  show.  .  .  .  Am  tonight  at 
Mrs.  Shepard’s.  The  boys  have  gone  with  the  cattle  in  com- 
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pany  with  the  team  which  did  not  get  away  till  this  after¬ 
noon.” 

“Oct.  2 6.  Detained  by  rain  till  3  o’clock  this  afternoon. 
It  being  necessary  to  get  to  Cavendish  with  the  team,  set  out 
amidst  the  invitations  to  stay  .  .  .  and  came  to  Rockingham 
to  Cooks.  All  in  comfortable  health  and  spirits.” 

“Oct.  27  (Sunday).  At  Cavendish  this  evening.  .  .  . 
Overtook  the  wagon  broken  down.” 

“Oct.  28.  Still  at  Cavendish.  Waited  for  the  team,  then 
had  the  load  to  unbind  and  to  put  on  the  harness,  which  took 
three  hours.  .  .  .  All  well  and  not  much  cast  down.” 

“Oct.  29.  Came  from  Burbanks  through  Ludlow,  Mt. 
Holly,  Shrewsbury,  to  Clarendon,  over  the  height  of  land, 
up  to  the  horses’  fetlocks  a  part  of  the  way,  and  snow  in  a 
number  of  places.  Came  a  mile  and  a  half  above  Rutland 
Village,  some  weary  but  all  well,  some  concerned  about  the 
boys  who  are  with  the  cattle  and  team,  and  if  nothing  has 
happened  have  crossed  the  mountains  today.  Do  not  expect 
to  see  them  again  till  we  get  to  Keene,  if  well,  and  feel  as  if 
it  would  in  reality  be  of  the  mercy  of  God  if  we  are  carried 
through  safe.” 

“Oct.  30.  Left  Rutland,  came  through  Pittsford,  Bran¬ 
don,  Leicester  and  Salisbury  to  Middlebury,  3  miles  below 
the  village.  M.  has  borrowed  a  good  deal  of  trouble  today, 
and  I  have  not  been  free  from  it.  Our  great  mare  trod  on  a 
rolling  stone  with  her  hind  foot  and  has  been  quite  lame:  it 
was  feared  it  was  her  hip.  She  has  been  better  toward  night, 
but  does  not  bear  weight  on  it  in  the  stable.  What  is  to  be  on 
the  morrow  we  know  not.  Dry  traveling  today.  The  horses 
started  up  quite  a  bank  today,  drew  the  forward  wheels  to  it, 
and  happily  stopped.  Fan  (i.e.  Lucy  Candace)  has  been 
quite  unwell,  but  is  better  this  evening.  .  .  .Fan  rides  in  a 
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little  chair  all  the  way.  I  am  less  tired  than  I  expected.  If  I 
could  hear  that  Mr.  Wentworth  and  the  boys  are  well  and 
nothing  happened  unfavorably,  should  feel  more  at  rest. 
Have  Fan  at  my  elbow  very  much  when  I  write,  which  must 
be  an  excuse  for  matter  and  manner.” 

“Oct.  31.  Through  Middlebury,  a  very  handsome  place, 
more  so  than  I  expected.  A  fine  stone  college,  thirty-three 
large  windows  on  the  front ;  but  the  path  through  there  and 
since  is  like  a  mountain  road  trod  for  brick.  The  last  six 
miles  it  has  rained  fast,  and  the  road  worse  I  presume  than 
the  younger  branches  of  the  family  ever  saw.  ...  We  have 
come  today  from  M.  through  Westbridge,  Addison,  Pan¬ 
ton.  We  are  now  within  a  mile  and  half  of  the  Lake,  the 
poor  boys  I  do  not  know  where.  Fan  is  not  sick,  the  rest  of  us 
in  comfortable  health.  There  is  great  attention  to  religion 
in  Middlebury:  through  the  town  there  are  sixty  to  be  taken 
into  the  Church  next  Sabbath.” 

“Nov.  1.  Crossed  the  lake  today,  with  children  crying, 
and  clinging  at  first,  afraid  all  the  way:  was  not  very  afraid 
myself.  Came  into  Westport  and  on  to  Pleasant  Valley,  as 
pleasant  valley  it  is,  but  awful  mountains  all  around  it.  .  .  . 
The  big  mare  is  better,  and  Fan  is  better,  the  rest  well.  I  do 
not  wish  any  of  you  to  come  to  see  me  the  way  I  have  come, 
except  the  roads  are  better.  We  hear  of  S  and  B  two  days 
before  us,  going  on.” 

“Nov.  3  (Sunday).  We  came  from  the  Valley  yesterday 
to  Mr.  Graves  in  Keene.  Have  been  to  meeting  today  in  a 
school-house  nearby,  and  heard  a  missionary  preach  well 
from  these  words:  ‘Why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idled 
Were  I  to  write  all  the  gloomy  feelings  I  have  had  today  I 
must  fill  a  sheet  almost  as  long  as  the  day.  I  have  felt  an  out¬ 
cast,  going  away  from  comfort.  My  judgement  has  told  me 
it  was  my  own  fault  if  that  was  the  case.  My  judgement 
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and  feelings  have  been  at  strife  all  day,  and  feelings  much 
the  strongest.  We  are  all  well,  though  much  weary,  my 
health  better  than  when  I  came  from  home.” 

“Nov.  6.  Still  at  Mr.  Graves,  preparing  to  go.  The  team 
just  gone:  they  came  here  day  before  yesterday.  All  well. 
We  were  very  glad  to  see  them.  Mr.  Miricks  was  with  them 
and  is  going  through  the  woods  with  us  to  Canton  with  a 
load  for  himself :  we  are  very  glad  of  his  company.  Mr.  P. 
has  bought  two  yoke  of  oxen  and  gone  with  two  ox  teams 
through  the  woods.” 

“Nov.  7.  Yesterday  we  came  from  G’s,  17  miles  over 
very  bad  way:  rode  8  miles  after  sunset  (and)  had  to  sit  in 
the  wagon  an  hour,  while  they  looked  after  a  heifer  that 
got  away  in  the  dark.  Are  this  morning  preparing  to  go  into 
the  woods.  .  .  .  Here  I  am,  my  dearly  beloved  friends, 
sitting  in  the  wagon  two  miles  in  the  woods,  while  Mr.  P.  is 
gone  back  after  the  coat  which  was  forgotten.  I  am  not  dis¬ 
heartened  by  the  little  untoward  things:  the  leaving  you 
lies  with  the  most  weight  on  my  mind  of  any  worldly  thing. 
I  am  afraid  my  parents  heave  a  sigh  sometimes  on  my  ac¬ 
count,  which  I  would  be  glad  if  I  could  suppress.  Mr.  P. 
returning  brought  his  coat,  in  his  pocket  a  note  of  55  dollars 
on  demand.” 

“I  now  take  my  pen  to  recount  the  misfortune  of  a  day. 
Yesterday,  after  the  hindrance  in  the  morning  we  came 
very  well,  except  having  to  double  the  teams  up  a  bad  hill, 
and  miring  the  horses  when  taken  off  to  drink.  We  came  to  a 
bad  slough,  the  children  were  in  the  wagon,  the  wheel  hit  a 
rock,  the  rocker  broke,  the  horses  took  the  fore  wheels,  and 
the  body  fell  in  the  mud.  The  men  with  the  teams  assisted, 
and  tied  the  wagon;  but  I  think  it  (will)  be  weak.  Linda  and 
I  and  Mr.  P.  walk,  I  about  4  miles.  Because  of  the  hin¬ 
drance  we  had  to  travel  2  miles  after  it  was  quite  dark,  and 
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all  very  tired  at  length  arrived  at  the  wished-for  house  of 
Mr.  Johnson,  very  kind  people.  In  about  an  hour  one  team 
came,  the  other  left  a  mile  behind  with  a  broken  axletree: 
Mr.  Miricks  could  not  pass.  Today  has  been  taken  up  mak¬ 
ing  an  axletree,  and  one  man  has  been  back  1 6  miles  after 
two  yoke  of  oxen  which  went  back  in  the  night.  Tonight  it 
rains,  and  the  hay  we  brought  is  used  up :  there  is  none  here. 
What  is  to  be  on  the  morrow  we  know  not.  We  have  great 
reason  to  be  thankful  we  are  all  well.  The  floor  is  covered 
every  night  (i.e.  by  the  people  sleeping  on  it) :  my  poor  boys 
are  of  the  number.” 

“Nov.  9.  My  dear  relatives,  while  you,  I  hope,  are  wor¬ 
shipping  in  the  house  of  God,  I  am  sitting  on  the  bridge  of 
the  rapid  River  of  St.  Regis  in  the  long  woods.  Last  night  I 
lay  on  the  floor  as  the  night  before,  in  my  clothes:  the  house 
was  so  full  I  had  as  good  undressed  in  a  meeting  house.” 
(Perhaps  this  entry  belongs  under  Nov.  10th.) 

“Nov.  10.  (Sunday)  We  are  now  at  the  first  house 
through  the  woods.  ...” 

A  few  lines  further  the  diary  breaks  off  abruptly,  without 
recording  the  arrival  at  Canton.  All  the  family,  however, 
arrived  safe  and  sound,  settled  down  in  Canton,  and  opened 
there  the  “mercantile  establishment,”  doubtless  a  general 
store.  For  three  years  the  store  seems  to  have  prospered. 
But  in  1818  Col.  Cheney  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  business 
to  Maj.  Hutchinson,  and  in  1819  the  latter  died.  The  Rec¬ 
ollections  of  E.  P.  Prentice1,  referred  to  above,  continued 
as  follows:  “This  involved  the  necessity  of  closing  up  the 
concern  5  for  though  with  diminished  capital  my  father 
carried  it  on,  in  a  small  way,  for  a  few  years,  yet  in  1 823  he 
gave  it  up  altogether.  Some  money  was  lost  in  the  business, 
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both  to  the  estate  of  Maj .  Hutchinson  and  to  my  father,  but 
to  no  one  else.” 

In  1823  Sartell  Prentice  “commenced  to  build  a  public 
house  (hotel)  in  the  village  of  Canton,  on  the  corner  of 
Park  and  Main  Streets,  and  completed  it  in  1824.  Into  this 
the  family  moved  in  the  Fall  of  that  year,  and  there  in 
December  (or  Jan.  1,  1825)  commenced  a  new  business.” 
“In  this  they  met  all  the  encouragement  they  expected,  and 
more,  and  here  they  continued  to  reside  until  October 
1835” 

In  1835  Sartell  Prentice1  moved  to  Albany.  With  him 
came  his  wife,  his  two  unmarried  daughters,  Sybil  Pamela, 
then  twenty-eight,  and  Lucy  Candace,  twenty-one  years 
old.  Of  his  seven  children  then  surviving  five  had  already 
left  home.  Four  of  these  were  married  and  had  homes  of 
their  own,  and  one,  still  a  bachelor,  was  making  an  inde¬ 
pendent  living  in  Albany.  Sartell  Prentice  first  occupied  the 
house  built  for  him  at  Mount  Hope  by  his  sons  Ezra  and 
John,  and  completed  shortly  before  his  arrival.  This  house 
was  of  wood,  two  stories  high,  with  a  low  wing  on  each  side. 
It  stood  immediately  in  front  of  where  the  main  building 
now  stands.  A  few  years  later  this  house  was  taken  down  (it 
had  cost  a  little  over  five  thousand  dollars)  to  make  room 
for  the  present  building,  after  the  present  north  wing  was 
finished  and  the  Sartell  Prentice  family  had  been  moved 
there  June  21,  1840  (or  1841).  On  June  21,  1852,  after 
Mr.  Sartell  Prentice’s  death,  this  family  removed  to 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.:  it  consisted  then  of  Mrs.  Prentice,  her 
daughters  Calista  (Mrs.  Moses  Whitcomb)  and  Candace, 
and  Mrs.  Whitcomb’s  daughters  Ellen  and  Ida,  aged  eight¬ 
een  and  eight  respectively.  Sybil  Pamela  had  married  Nor¬ 
man  Sackrider  on  June  3,  1841,  and  was  living  in  Ogdens- 
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burgh.  James,  who  was  still  unmarried  and  had  been  a 
boarder  in  the  family  for  some  years,  was  now  engaged  in 
business  in  New  York  City:  he  wished  to  make  a  home  for 
his  mother,  his  sisters  and  himself  in  Brooklyn,  where  his 
brother  John  was  already  living. 

Late  in  September,  1 849,  while  superintending  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  farm,  Mr.  Prentice  apparently  took  a  severe 
cold;  but  his  illness  proved  much  more  serious  than  was  at 
first  supposed.  He  died  a  month  later,  on  the  25th  of  Oc¬ 
tober:  had  he  lived  two  days  longer  he  would  have  been  83 
years  old.  His  son  wrote  this  description  of  him:  “In  person 
about  5  ft.  6  inches  in  height,  of  a  thin,  spare  but  erect  sym¬ 
metrical  form,  of  a  nervous  sanguine  temperament,  quick 
and  rapid,  but  winning  and  gentlemanly  in  his  motions,  was 
sensitive  and  retiring,  but  confiding,  open  and  generous, 
though  decided.  He  was  a  man  of  not  only  good  natural  and 
acquired  abilities,  but  of  very  uncommon  sensibilities.  His 
tenderness  and  affection  was  like  that  of  a  woman,  and  yet 
there  was  no  want  of  decision  and  firmness  in  his  character.” 
His  pastor  in  Albany,  Rev.  Dr.  Sprague,  said  of  him  that 
while  in  Canton,  though  he  was  not  at  that  time  a  professor 
of  religion  (i.e.  not  formally  a  member  of  a  church),  his 
heart  was  much  in  the  work  to  which  his  wife  was  so  ear¬ 
nestly  devoted,  and  that  he  showed  himself  ready  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  her  by  every  means  in  his  power.  On  Nov.  19, 
1837,  soon  after  he  moved  to  Albany,  he  united  with  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church  there.  At  least  in  Canton  he 
was  called  Captain  Prentice,  and  this  was  doubtless  a  militia 
title.  His  commission  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  National  Guard  in  1799  is  still  preserved. 

Mrs.  Prentice,  as  Dr.  Sprague  said,  lived  “an  eminently 
godly,”  “a  remarkably  useful,”  and  “an  exceedingly  happy 
life.”  She  did  not  unite  formally  with  any  church  until  she 
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had  been  married  for  some  fourteen  years  (at  Alstead, 
N.H.  in  1 808  )  3  but  after  that,  wherever  she  lived,  she  took 
an  active  part  in  the  life  and  activities  of  the  churches  with 
which  she  was  associated,  contributing  in  no  small  degree  to 
their  strength  and  prosperity,  and  making  warm  personal 
friends  of  their  respective  ministers,  several  of  whom  have 
testified  to  the  encouragement  and  inspiration  they  had 
from  her.  She  had  an  extraordinary  memory,  and  knew 
many  chapters  of  the  Bible,  many  of  Watts’  psalms  and 
hymns,  by  heart.  She  was  keenly  interested  in  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  also,  and  had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  public  as 
well  as  private  events  and  incidents  extending  over  a  long 
course  of  years.  But  chiefly,  I  think,  she  was  interested  in 
persons.  She  had  much  hardship  and  privation  in  her  life, 
but  she  acquired  thereby  much  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  and  a  sympathetic  understanding.  Her  judgment 
about  personal  and  practical  things  was  good.  She  made  a 
very  deep  impression  on  many,  and  the  impression  she 
made  on  her  grandson  ( W.  P.  Prentice) ,  when  he  was  a  boy, 
shines  out  very  clearly  in  some  passages  of  his  diaries.  He 
says,  for  example,  that  he  would  much  rather  talk  with  this 
grandmother  than  with  most  of  the  other  people  about  him. 

One  of  her  characteristic  activities  is  described  in  a  short 
memorial  by  her  granddaughter,  Ida  Prentice  Whitcomb. 
“At  that  time,  National  Missions  for  women  had  not  been 
organized.  There  were,  it  is  true,  various  little  groups  and 
local  societies,  and  colporteurs  and  missionaries  were  doing 
much  ;  but  small  villages  were  springing  up  on  the  edge  of 
the  wilderness  then  known  as  our  West  and  South,  and  the 
need  for  Sunday-schools  was  imperative.”  Mrs.  Prentice 
determined  to  make  bed-quilts,  sell  them  to  members  of 
her  family,  and  with  the  money  thus  obtained  found  Sun¬ 
day-schools.  She  began  to  do  this  while  she  was  living  in 
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Canton.  “With  bits  of  silk  given  her,  she  matched  the 
colors,  cut  her  triangles,  and  with  deft  fingers  sewed  them 
together.”  “When  the  cover  was  completed  and  interlin¬ 
ing  and  lining  basted  under,  quilting  bars  were  brought, 
and,  seated  before  the  form,  she  beeswaxed  her  thread, 
and  tied  in  tufts  of  silk  or  sometimes  quilted  the  whole. 
Lute-string  ribbon  finished  the  work.”  The  average  price 
for  which  she  sold  the  quilts  was  three  dollars.  More  than 
two  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  were  collected  in  this 
way  and  sent  to  the  missionary  in  whom  she  was  particularly 
interested,  a  Mr.  McCullough  in  Kentucky.  “He  was 
instructed  to  purchase  four  things,  namely,  a  Bible,  a  small 
library,  a  baptismal  font  and  a  communion  service  —  and 
with  every  such  outfit  in  some  new  settlement  a  ‘Prentice 
Sunday-school5  sprang  into  being.  I  recall  her  letters  of 
appreciation  and  the  gleam  on  her  face  as  she  read  them.” 

One  incident  in  their  lives  seems  to  me  to  illustrate  the 
essential  kindness  of  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sartell  Prentice, 
and  their  attitude  towards  their  neighbors.  When  they  left 
Canton  they  brought  with  them  a  boy,  seven  years  old,  or  a 
little  older,  named  Joe  Allen,  whose  father,  a  man  in  some 
rather  humble  station  —  I  have  a  vague  recollection  of 
hearing  that  he  was  a  blacksmith  —  had  died  and  left  a 
large  family  of  children  destitute.  I  have  been  told  that 
other  families  in  Canton  took  care  of  some  of  the  other  chil¬ 
dren.  The  Prentices  provided  for  Joe.  It  is  said  that  when 
he  came  to  Mount  Hope  he  was  placed  at  first  in  the  family 
of  “Christie,”  who  was  one  of  the  farm-hands,  and  lived  in 
the  large  house  on  the  highroad,  opposite  the  farm  barns. 
Later  on  Joe  became  the  family  coachman.  He  married, 
and  with  wife  and  children  lived  in  the  little  red  house  by 
the  brook  in  the  South  Pasture,  until  he  died,  March  9, 
1897,  over  seventy  years  of  age.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
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hands  with  a  horse,  under  any  circumstances  —  and  he  was 
often  tried  —  and  one  of  the  best  drivers  I  ever  knew,  a 
faithful,  loyal  employee  and  friend.  Most  of  us,  especially 
the  boys,  who  grew  up  under  him,  owe  a  great  deal  to  him. 
He  had  one  weakness,  which  was  his  father’s ;  but  we  were 
all  fond  of  him.  He  did  not  have  much  education ;  but  when 
we  were  children  he  used  to  write  letters  to  us  in  winter 
time,  and  we  wrote  to  him. 

Sartell  and  Jemima  (Parmelee)  Prentice  had  eight  chil¬ 
dren,  of  whom  seven  survived  their  father,  and  six  survived 
their  mother  also. 
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Ezra  Parmelee  Prentice 
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Ezra  Parmelee  Prentice  •  About  1870 


Ezra  Parmelee  Prentice1  was  born  at  Alstead,  N.H., 
Dec.  1 8,  1797,  and  was  educated  in  the  common 
schools  there.  When  he  was  fifteen,  that  is  in  1813, 
he  left  home  to  live  in  the  family  of  Col.  William  Cheney 
at  Newport,  N.H.,  and  to  be  a  clerk  in  Col.  Cheney’s  store. 
Philena  Cheney  was  at  that  time  ten  years  old:  she  was  born 
in  Alstead  Jan.  3,  1803,  and  came  to  Newport  with  her 
family  in  1807.  After  three  years  with  Col.  Cheney,  Ezra 
rejoined  his  father,  and  with  him  made  the  journey  of  ex¬ 
ploration  described  above,  pages  68  f.  In  October  1816, 
with  his  parents  and  the  rest  of  their  family,  he  moved  to 
Canton,  N.Y.  It  was  a  hard,  doubtless  a  dangerous  journey, 
and  one  can  well  imagine  this  boy  of  eighteen,  in  leather 
boots  and  the  dress  of  the  pioneer  of  those  days,  with  his 
two  younger  brothers  and  certain  hired  men  or  neighbors, 
driving  the  ox-teams  and  horses  over  very  bad  roads,  mired 
sometimes  in  mud-holes,  fording  streams,  crossing  the 
Adirondack  Mountains,  often  on  ahead  of  his  parents  and 
sisters  in  their  wagon,  sleeping  when  and  where  he  could. 
Perhaps,  however,  whatever  the  hardships,  the  journey 
seemed  pleasanter  and  more  exciting  to  this  farmer’s  son 
than  clerking  it  in  the  Cheney  store  at  Newport.  From  the 
arrival  in  Canton  until  1 825  he  was  a  clerk  in  a  store  again, 
with  a  salary  of  300  dollars  a  year  and  his  board.  But  now 
it  was  his  father’s  business  in  which  he  was  employed,  and 
the  fortunes  of  his  own  family  which  were  at  stake.  For 
a  part  of  the  time  he  also  took  over  the  management  of  a 
“small  gun  and  rifle  manufacturing  establishment.” 

The  family  venture  had  a  moderate  success.  On  Sep¬ 
tember  24,  1822,  when  he  was  twenty-four,  he  married 
Philena  Cheney  of  Newport,  who  was  then  nineteen:  prob- 
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ably  he  had  not  seen  her  since  she  was  thirteen.  Their  old¬ 
est  child,  George  Cheney,  was  born  in  Canton  in  November, 

1 824.  In  the  following  spring  he  “went  into  a  store  at  Og- 
densburg,  on  a  salary  of  400  dollars,”  but  remained  there 
little  more  than  a  year.  He  moved  to  Albany  Sept.  14?  1826, 
having  made  an  arrangement  with  Dennison  (or  Denison) 
Williams  and  Company  of  that  city  to  enter  their  service, 
through  his  brother  John  who  was  already  in  their  employ. 
Evidently  no  compulsion  was  laid  on  these  young  men  to 
remain  at  home,  whenever  an  opportunity  for  advancement 
was  presented. 

He  describes  the  business  of  this  company  as  “buying, 
dressing,  manufacturing  and  selling  furs  and  all  kinds  of 
peltries,  as  well  as  buying  and  selling  raw  shipping  furs  and 
skins.”  The  partners  in  this  firm,  besides  Mr.  Williams, 
were  William  S.  Packer  and  James  A.  Douglass.  Before 
the  end  of  September,  about  two  weeks  after  his  arrival  in 
Albany,  he  took  his  wife  and  child  to  her  father’s  home  in 
Newport  for  a  long  visit,  and  on  October  22,  1826,  sailed 
from  New  York  for  New  Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  on 
business  of  the  company.  He  returned  by  land,  reaching 
Albany  in  the  following  February.  During  his  absence  the 
firm  of  Williams  &  Co.  was  dissolved,  the  time  fixed  for  its 
duration  by  the  partnership  agreement  having  expired.  Mr. 
Williams  decided  to  open  a  similar  business  in  New  York 
City  with  a  factory  at  West  Farms,  in  Wdstchester  County, 
and  offered  a  position  there  to  Ezra  Prentice.  The  latter 
with  his  family  left  Albany  April  11,  1827,  and  settled  in 
at  West  Farms,  but  remained  there  only  until  August  of 
that  year,  when  he  returned  to  Albany  again. 

Meanwhile,  contrary  to  Mr.  Williams’  expectation,  the 
old  business  had  been  continued  by  Mr.  Packer  and  John 
Prentice.  In  the  winter  of  1827-8  Mr.  Williams,  whose 
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business  in  New  York  had  not  been  as  successful  as  he  ex¬ 
pected,  returned  to  Albany  also,  but  brought  back  little  of 
the  capital  which  he  had  taken  away  in  the  preceding  spring. 
However,  on  his  arrival  a  new  partnership  was  formed  by 
Mr.  Williams,  Mr.  Packer,  John  H.  and  Ezra  P.  Prentice. 
In  February  1829  Mr.  Williams  took  from  the  store  to  his 
house  the  entire  amount  of  bills  receivable  belonging  to  the 
firm,  and  refused  to  give  them  up.  This  naturally  led  to  a 
receivership  and  a  suit  in  chancery.  But  the  business  was 
continued  by  the  three  junior  partners,  who  were  carried  by 
the  Bank  of  Albany  until,  on  Nov.  18,  1829,  the  court  ren¬ 
dered  a  decision  in  their  favor  and  restored  to  them  about 
three  quarters  of  the  capital  which  had  been  impounded  for 
nine  months.  About  this  time  the  firm’s  name  was  changed 
to  William  S.  Packer  Jr.,  &  Co.,  while  Mr.  Williams 
formed  a  new  partnership  with  Messrs.  Smith  and  Young. 
In  1831  the  old  firm  became  Packer,  Prentice  &  Co.,  and 
remained  so  until  1839.  The  partners  were  now  Mr.  Packer, 
John,  and  Ezra  Prentice,  each  having  an  equal  share  in  the 
business,  which  was  prosperous  and  continually  expanding. 
The  company  employed  from  500  to  700  persons,  and  was 
actively  engaged  along  the  Pacific  coast.  At  one  time  eight 
vessels  in  which  the  company  was  more  or  less  interested, 
and  in  several  of  which  the  company  had  a  controlling  in¬ 
terest,  were  all  around  Cape  Horn  at  the  same  time.  Early 
in  this  period  Mr.  Packer  went  to  New  York,  where  the 
company  opened  a  store,  and  where  most  of  the  sales  were 
made.  In  1839  a  Mr.  A.  T.  Finn  and  James  H.  Prentice, 
were  taken  into  the  firm,  and  the  firm-name  was  changed 
to  Packer,  Prentices  &  Finn.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1840 
Ezra  Prentice,  with  what  he  “deemed  a  reasonable  compe¬ 
tence,”  retired  from  the  firm:  Mr.  Packer  also  retired  at 
this  time.  Later  Ezra  Prentice  became  the  president  of  the 
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Albany  and  Susquehanna  R.R.  Co.,  and  the  president  of 
the  Commercial  Bank  of  Albany. 

He  took  part  in  the  many  movements  and  organizations 
for  the  benefit  of  the  public  as  well  as  for  private  advan¬ 
tage.  In  1836  he  had  been  made  a  trustee  of  the  Albany 
Female  Academy 3  but  in  1 845,  after  nine  years  of  this  serv¬ 
ice,  he  declined  re-election  because  it  was  too  difficult  for 
him  to  attend  the  meetings  of  this  board,  since  these  were 
commonly  held  in  the  evening  and  he  was  then  living  be¬ 
yond  the  city  limits.  He  was  on  the  governing  boards  of  the 
Albany  Bible  Society,  the  Albany  Rural  Cemetery,  the 
Second  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Albany  and  Bethlehem 
Turnpike  Co.  For  many  years  he  was  a  very  active  member 
of  the  New  York  State  Agricultural  Society,  and  in  1850 
was  its  president.  He  was  a  member  of  a  society  called 
“Country  Gentlemen,”  and  assisted  in  establishing  the  peri¬ 
odical  called  The  Country  Gentlemany  edited  for  many 
years  by  his  friend  Luther  Tucker  Sr.  and  Mr.  Tucker’s 
sons.  In  1851,  when  the  Albany  Hospital  was  founded,  he 
was  made  one  of  the  governors  and  the  vice-president:  in 
1855,  on  ^e  death  of  Mr.  Spencer,  the  first  president,  he 
became  the  president  of  the  hospital  board  until  1859.  I n 
1851  and  for  some  years  afterwards  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  founding  and  management  of  the  Dudley  Observatory 
at  Albany:  he  was  one  of  the  incorporators  and  a  member 
of  the  original  board  of  trustees. 

In  1851  he  was  made  a  director  in  the  Albany  Commer¬ 
cial  Bank,  which  was  incorporated  April  12,  1825,  began 
business  August  28,  1826,  and  is  still  active  under  the  name 
of  The  National  Commercial  Bank  and  Trust  Co.  of  Al¬ 
bany.  He  was  the  president  of  this  bank  from  June  13,18  60, 
until  Nov.  24,  1875,  when  on  account  of  illness  he  re¬ 
signed  the  presidency,  although  he  continued  to  be  a  direc- 
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tor  until  his  death  in  the  following  July.  Thus  he  was  the 
president  of  this  bank  through  the  whole  period  of  the 
Civil  War  and  for  more  than  ten  years  afterward.  In  1862 
the  Commercial  Bank  of  Albany  advanced  to  the  State 
$3,500,000.00.  In  their  resolution  accepting  his  resigna¬ 
tion  the  directors  of  the  bank  said:  “For  upwards  of  fifteen 
years  Mr.  Prentice  has  held  the  office  of  President:  these 
years  have  been  of  unprecedented  prosperity.  In  no  like 
period  have  the  affairs  of  the  Bank  been  managed  with 
greater  advantage  to  the  stockholders  or  more  satisfaction 
to  the  Public.  In  a  period  of  much  perplexity  and  trial, 
while  the  country  has  witnessed  great  changes,  which  have 
required  the  exercise  of  prudence,  forbearance  and  firmness 
to  ensure  the  success  of  our  financial  institutions,  Mr.  Pren¬ 
tice  has  with  singular  disinterestedness  devoted  his  entire 
time,  thought  and  energies  to  its  service.  The  resolute  pur¬ 
pose,  signal  ability  and  strong  common  sense  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  his  character  have  achieved  the  success  which 
might  confidently  be  expected.” 

He  was  the  president  of  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna 
R.R.  Co.  from  Sept.  7,  1853  until  Dec.  2,  1855,  and  again 
from  Jan.  8,  1862,  until  Sept.  6,  1864.  Thus  he  was  the 
second  and  fourth  president  of  this  road,  which  later  on  was 
bought  and  is  now  operated  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Co.  Plans  for  a  railroad  from  Schenectady  to  Binghamton, 
N.Y.,  were  discussed  as  early  as  1 847,  in  anticipation  of  the 
completion  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad  which 
reached  Binghamton  in  January  1849.  The  Albany  and 
Susquehanna  R.R.  Co.  was  incorporated  on  April  19,  1851, 
the  day  on  which  the  last  spike  was  driven  in  the  Erie  road 
at  Cuba  in  Allegany  County.  Edward  C.  Delavan  of  Al¬ 
bany  was  the  first  president.  In  1853  the  contract  for  the 
construction  was  let  to  a  firm  in  New  York  City 5  but  this 
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contract  was  soon  abandoned  by  them,  and  the  work  was 
suspended.  There  were  also  other  difficulties.  Towards  the 
close  of  1 8  55  Mr.  Prentice  resigned  from  the  presidency, 
and  Mr.  R.  F.  Morris  of  New  York  was  elected  in  his 
place.  In  1 858  it  was  proposed  to  abandon  the  project  alto¬ 
gether.  On  Aug.  27,  1858,  Mr.  Prentice  wrote  to  his  two 
sons,  who  were  then  in  Paris:  “Our  R.R.  folks  had  a  meet¬ 
ing  yesterday,  when  it  was  again  resolved  to  go  on,  and  this 
time  against  my  voice  and  vote  for  the  first  (time).  It  was 
a  new  thing  in  our  board,  for  no  one  has  ever  before  voted 
or  advocated  the  giving  it  up.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  else¬ 
where,  and  as  it  seems  to  be  my  fate,  I  am  thrown  into  a 
small  minority,  only  one  going  with  me.  Notwithstanding 
all  this  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of,  but  have  quite  as 
much  influence  and  deference  at  our  board  as  I  desire  to 
have.  I  mention  it  only  to  show  how  reluctant  the  members 
are  to  even  think  of  giving  it  up.  I  hope  the  result  will  prove 
that  I  was  as  far  from  being  right  in  my  convictions  as  I 
was  from  being  in  a  majority  in  the  vote.”  The  project  was 
not  abandoned,  and,  although  he  resigned  from  the  board 
shortly  before  he  went  abroad  in  October  1858,  he  was  re¬ 
elected  president  in  January  1862,  after  his  return  from 
Europe  and  his  recovery  from  the  very  serious  illness  which 
he  had  there.  In  1 863  thirty-five  miles  of  road  from  Albany 
to  Schoharie  Creek  were  opened,  and  on  Sept.  15,  1863, 
this  event  was  celebrated  by  an  excursion  from  Albany,  a 
collation,  and  speeches.  Two  trains,  of  five  cars  each,  were 
provided.  One  of  the  locomotives,  named  the  E.  P.  Pren¬ 
tice y  was  decorated  with  flags  and  flowers  by  Mrs.  Prentice 
and  a  daughter  of  Thomas  G.  Spencer,  one  of  the  engineers. 
But  the  entire  line  was  not  completed  until  1869. 

In  1834  Ezra  and  John  Prentice  together  bought  from 
Gen.  Solomon  Van  Rensselaer  the  property  known  as 
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Mount  Hope.  The  name  was  already  attached  to  the  place. 
It  is  said  that  the  “Mount  Hope  Nurseries,”  or  the  “Mount 
Hope  Rose  Gardens”  were  located  there.  Some  have 
thought  that  the  name  Mount  Hope  was  an  anglicization  of 
an  Indian  name  Montaup.  Certainly  Montaup  was  the  In¬ 
dian  name  of  a  hill  called  by  the  English  settlers  Mount 
Hope  and  now  included  in  the  City  of  Bristol,  R.I.  The 
Indian  chief  Massasoit  lived  there,  and  his  son,  Pometacom, 
called  by  the  English  “King  Philip,”  was  killed  there  in 
1676.  The  Mount  Hope  at  Albany  was  a  little  more  than  a 
mile  south  of  the  heart  of  the  city  and  close  beyond  the  city 
limits.  It  included  about  a  hundred  acres  of  land. 

In  the  summer  of  1835  the  two  brothers  built  here  a 
wooden  house,  immediately  in  front  of  where  the  present 
house  stands,  and  moved  into  it  their  parents  and  their  two 
unmarried  sisters  from  Canton.  Before  John  Prentice 
moved  to  Brooklyn  in  1840,  Ezra  acquired  John’s  share  in 
addition  to  his  own,  and  prepared  to  build  a  house  for  him¬ 
self  there  and  to  make  this  his  home.  This  house  was  a  large 
square  structure,  59  feet  wide  and  about  64  feet  deep,  fac¬ 
ing  eastward,  on  the  edge  of  a  large,  steeply  sloping  lawn 
in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe,  with  a  high  knoll  at  each  end, 
and  at  its  foot  a  “fish-pond.”  This  pond  was  filled  up  in 
1 856.  The  house  looked  across  the  lawn  and  the  flat  Island, 
nearly  a  mile  broad,  to  the  Hudson  River  and  the  hills  be¬ 
yond.  It  had  a  basement  of  brown  sandstone,  and  above  this 
two  stories  of  brick,  painted  white.  Across  the  entire  front 
ran  a  balcony  on  the  level  of  the  second  floor,  and  nine  feet 
above  the  ground,  to  which  a  broad  flight  of  steps  called  the 
“stoop”  led  up.  The  story  above  the  basement,  which  was 
the  main  story  and  very  high,  had  in  the  center  a  very  large 
room,  measuring  42  x  20  x  14  ft.,  called  the  “saloon”  — 
this  of  course  was  the  Dutch  form  of  the  word  salon ,  but  in 
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the  nineteenth  century,  even  in  Albany,  it  rhymed  with 
soon  —  with  a  drawing-room  on  the  north  side  and  a  din¬ 
ing-room  on  the  south,  and  in  the  rear  a  small  library  20 
feet  square,  opening  through  a  back  porch  onto  the  garden. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  library  was  a  “music-room,”  and 
on  the  south  Mr.  Prentice’s  “office.”  Above  the  saloon  was 
a  similar  hall  on  which  all  the  bed-rooms  opened.  About  a 
hundred  feet  north  and  south  of  the  main  house  was  a 
“wing”  of  brick,  and  between  each  wing  and  the  main  house 
a  continuous  row  of  outhouses,  sheds  and  store-rooms  of 
wood,  all  painted  white. 

The  main  entrance  to  the  place  was  through  a  gateway 
consisting  of  four  stone  piers,  two  of  which  supported  each 
a  marble  lion  nearly  life-sized.  From  the  “lions  gate”  an 
avenue,  about  two  hundred  yards  long,  led  up  a  steep  in¬ 
cline,  to  the  platform  on  which  the  house  stood.  South  of 
the  house  were  the  stables,  a  long  group  of  sheds,  and  a 
small  building  in  which  illuminating  gas  was  made  for  the 
house.  Behind  the  house  were  the  gardens,  with  a  fountain 
and  green-houses,  and  beyond  the  gardens  the  orchard  and 
then  fields.  The  farm  barns  were  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Kenwood  Road  near  the  south  end  of  the 
property.  In  the  grounds  before  the  house  were  three 
marble  statues  and  two  very  large  marble  vases,  filled  with 
plants  in  the  summer  time,  and  in  the  saloon  were  six  life- 
sized  marble  statues  in  niches.  In  the  library  was  a  copy  in 
marble  of  the  “Warwick  vase.”  Mr.  Prentice  had  be¬ 
friended  a  young  American  sculptor,  Henry  Kirke  Brown, 
in  1852  had  helped  him  to  study  abroad,  and  afterwards, 
perhaps  chiefly  to  assist  him  in  his  career,  engaged  him  to 
make  these  sculptures  at  Mount  Hope.  One  of  the  statues, 
the  “discobolos,”  is  now  in  the  Albany  City  Park. 

Immediately  north  of  Mount  Hope  was  the  home  of  Mr. 
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William  A.  Walsh,  called  “Nut  Grove.”  Probably  the 
road  to  it  corresponded  to  what  was  later  called  McCarthy 
Avenue.  Some  fifty  years  later  Packer  Prentice  wrote  to 
his  nephew  E.  P.  Prentice2:  “Mr.  Walsh  lived  in  fine,  old- 
fashioned,  somewhat  English  style.  He  kept  his  horses  and 
his  dogs,  and  was  fond  of  shooting.  I  remember  his  Ma¬ 
deira  and  old  wines,  the  bluff  and  worthy  talk,  and  the  sin¬ 
gularly  easy,  but  somewhat  formal  ways  of  his  table.” 
North  of  Nut  Grove  was  “Cherry  Hill,”  where  Gen.  Solo¬ 
mon  Van  Rensselaer,  called  “The  Hero  of  Plattsburgh,” 
lived.  He  was  “a  tall  man,  of  fine  form,  his  long  white  hair 
almost  resting  on  his  shoulders:  he  commonly  wore  a  soft 
felt  hat,  and  carried  a  long  gold  or  ivory-headed  cane.” 
Immediately  south  of  Mount  Hope  was  the  residence  of 
Mr.  Joel  Rathbone,  called  “Kenwood”  from  the  oaks  there. 
“There  was  no  end  to  the  improvements  he  was  constantly 
making.  The  fine  approach  was  designed  for  him  I  think 
either  by  Downing,  the  landscape  artist,  or  by  the  advice  of 
Mr.  Upjohn  who  built  his  house.”  .  .  .  “An  Indian  tumu¬ 
lus  or  burial  place  was  found  when  the  foundations  of  a 
new  grape-house  were  begun.  In  a  little  hill  at  the  side  of 
the  garden  a  number  of  skeletons  —  fifteen  was  the  story 
—  and  some  few  relics,  buried  no  one  knew  how  long,  were 
unexpectedly  turned  up  by  the  spade.  We  were  on  the  old 
fields  of  the  Iroquois  nation,  and  in  Schoolcraft’s  History 
you  will  read  of  our  creek  and  of  these  plains.”  The  site 
of  the  Rathbone  house  is  now  occupied  by  the  Convent  of 
the  Sacred  Heart,  a  large  building  of  red  brick,  with  a  high 
steeple,  which  is  easily  seen  from  the  river.  Beyond  Ken¬ 
wood,  and  across  the  Normanskill  “Creek,”  was  Mr.  Eras- 
tus  Coming’s  beautiful  place,  with  its  fine  elms  and  fertile 
meadows. 

Thus  the  land  along  the  turnpike,  the  continuation  of 
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South  Pearl  Street,  was  occupied  by  five  estates  which  must 
have  seemed  very  handsome  and  luxurious  in  those  days. 
The  five  families  living  there  were  intimate  and  had  fre¬ 
quent  intercourse  with  each  other.  All  these  estates  were 
ultimately  ruined  by  the  building  of  the  Albany  and  Sus¬ 
quehanna  Railroad,  and  the  southern  part  of  the  city  of 
Albany  deteriorated  rapidly.  Doubtless  the  owners  of  the 
estates  knew  that  this  would  happen,  even  if  they  did  not 
fully  appreciate  at  the  time  the  extent  of  the  damage  which 
would  be  done  to  their  property.  As  property-owners  they 
could  not  have  prevented  the  building  of  the  road,  but 
there  is  no  indication  that  any  of  them  tried  to  do  so,  al¬ 
though  Mr.  Prentice  was  twice  the  president  of  the  road 
while  it  was  being  built.  He  had  been  an  active  supporter  of 
the  project  almost  from  its  first  proposal,  and  evidently  felt 
that  the  benefit  to  the  public  outweighed  any  private  con¬ 
siderations.  But  probably  he  and  his  neighbors  hoped  for 
a  while  that  the  railroad  would  enter  Albany  by  a  some¬ 
what  different  route. 

Mr.  Prentice  was  very  much  interested  in  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  farming  in  this  country  and  especially  in  improv¬ 
ing  the  quality  of  cattle.  In  1838  he  had  imported  some 
shorthorns,  which  he  had  bought  while  he  was  in  England 
for  the  first  time.  His  son  (W.P.P.)  speaks  of  the  “great 
Durham  cattle”  pastured  on  the  front  lawn  at  Mount  Hope 
in  1843.  The  cattle  prospered  and  his  herd  increased,  so 
that  in  1845  he  held  a  public  sale,  at  which  between  thirty 
and  forty  head,  young  and  old,  were  sold  at  an  average 
price  of  $1 13.00  each.  In  his  Recollections  he  says:  “At  the 
time  of  this  sale  the  herd  was  the  finest  I  had  ever  seen,  and 
undoubtedly  the  best  one  in  the  country.”  ...  “I  had  a  few 
Ayrshires,  which  for  several  years  I  continued  to  breed  with 
very  great  satisfaction.  The  few  shorthorns  that  were  left 
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I  afterwards  sold  to  George  Vail  Esq.  of  Troy.”  In  the 
spring  of  1 8  54  a  disease  called  epizootic  pneumonia  broke 
out  among  his  remaining  cattle,  and  thirteen  valuable  Ayr- 
shires  were  lost.  He  also  bred  and  raised  Southdown  sheep 
and  Berkshire  swine.  About  his  cattle-breeding  he  wrote: 
“On  the  whole  I  do  not  suppose  I  either  lost  or  made  much 
money  in  the  importation  and  breeding  of  cattle  5  but  I 
think  there  can  be  no  doubt  I  did  do  some  good  to  the  farm¬ 
ing  interest  of  the  country,  and  had  myself  at  least  the 
benefit  of  a  healthful  and  harmless  amusement,  if  it  were 
nothing  more.  By  this  means  too  I  avoided  any  violent 
change  from  the  excitement  of  a  somewhat  extensive  mer¬ 
cantile  business  to  the  comparatively  quiet  life  of  a  farmer. 
At  any  rate  I  took  great  pleasure  in  it,  and  thought  I  was 
doing  some  good.  Land  here,  however,  was  too  valuable  to 
make  much  money  at  it,  or  to  contend  with  that  worth  a 
quarter  as  much,  and  I  therefore  thought  it  was  best  to  sell 
them  out.” 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  entertaining  at  Mount  Hope. 
The  house  was  very  large,  and  many  of  the  Prentice  and 
Cheney  families,  especially  the  Prentices  of  Brooklyn,  fre¬ 
quently  visited  there,  often  for  weeks  at  a  time.  Personal 
friends,  business  associates,  ministers,  teachers,  distin¬ 
guished  men  who  came  to  Albany  for  some  public  occasion 
were  among  the  many  guests  of  this  hospitable  home.  When 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science 
met  at  Albany  in  1851,  some  of  the  delegates  were  lodged  at 
Mount  Hope.  The  New  York  Greek  Club  to  which  Packer 
Prentice  (W.P.P.)  belonged,  or  at  least  some  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  visited  there  on  July  12,  1872  for  a  weekend,  and 
again  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  Sept.  18-19,  1880.  In  1873 
some  of  the  German  delegates  to  the  meetings  of  the  Evan¬ 
gelical  Alliance  were  entertained  there,  including  Professor 
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August  Dorner  of  Gottingen  and  his  son  Professor  I.  A. 
Dorner,  whom  Packer  had  known  in  his  German  student 
days.  Mrs.  Packer  Prentice  used  to  tell  with  much  amuse¬ 
ment  how,  in  her  husband’s  absence,  she  had  gone  with  her 
father-in-law  to  meet  these  German  theologians  on  their 
arrival  at  Albany  by  the  day  boat,  and  how  surprised  they 
seemed  to  be  that  she  was  able  to  recognize  them  immedi¬ 
ately.  They  remained  from  Tuesday,  Sept.  9,  until  Thurs¬ 
day,  when  they  left  for  Rochester. 

Until  after  i860  Mr.  Prentice  traveled  about  a  good 
deal,  chiefly  of  course  in  the  United  States.  Sometimes  he 
went  on  business,  sometimes  for  the  pleasure  of  it  and  to 
see  more  of  his  own  country,  often  primarily  for  his  health 
or  that  of  some  member  of  his  family.  In  his  time  many  of 
the  conveniences  and  comforts  of  modern  travel  were  un¬ 
known,  and  traveling  was  slow,  difficult  and  often  rather 
exhausting.  When  the  Hudson  River  was  free  from  ice  the 
journey  from  Albany  to  New  York  was  by  the  river  boats: 
in  winter  it  was  either  by  the  Housatonic  Railroad  to 
Bridgeport  and  then  by  boat,  or  by  rail  via  Springfield  to 
New  Haven  and  by  boat  from  there.  The  New  York 
Central  Railroad  was  not  completed  until  1852.  There  was 
a  railroad  from  Albany  to  Boston,  from  Albany  to  Buffalo, 
and  from  New  York  to  Washington.  Journeys  in  the  west¬ 
ern  parts  of  New  York  State  and  through  most  of  New 
England  were  more  formidable,  and  part  of  the  way  was  by 
stage. 

Twice  he  traveled  extensively  in  Europe,  once  in  1837, 
and  again  in  1858-60.  In  1837  he  and  Mrs.  Prentice  went 
abroad,  taking  with  them  his  sister  Pamela,  then  thirty 
years  old.  By  that  time  five  children  had  been  born  to  them  5 
but  the  first  three  of  these  had  died  in  early  childhood.  The 
other  two,  William  Packer,  who  was  three  years  old,  and 
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Sartell,  a  six-months-old  baby,  were  left  in  the  house  on 
Washington  Street  in  the  care  of  Candace,  another  sister 
of  Mr.  Prentice,  then  aged  twenty-three.  The  party  sailed 
from  New  York  December  ist  on  the  packet  Baltimore 
for  Havre,  stayed  a  little  more  than  a  month  in  Paris,  then 
started  for  Italy  in  a  hired  carriage.  At  Marseilles  they  took 
a  boat  for  Naples,  shipping  the  carriage  to  Leghorn.  They 
returned  by  way  of  Genoa,  Turin,  Mt.  Cenis  and  Geneva  to 
Paris.  On  April  25th  they  left  Antwerp  by  steamboat  for 
London,  and  on  May  24  sailed  for  home  from  Liverpool 
on  the  packet  Independence ,  arriving  in  New  York  June 
17th,  1838.  Early  in  May  Mr.  Prentice  had  gone  to  York¬ 
shire,  bought  some  shorthorn  cattle  there,  and  arranged  to 
have  them  shipped  to  New  York. 

Already  the  Americans  of  that  time  who  had  sufficient 
means  were  beginning  to  travel  in  Europe  frequently. 
Dec.  1,  1838,  John  Prentice  and  his  wife  went  abroad  with 
their  daughter  Anna,  who  was  not  quite  five  years  old,  leav¬ 
ing  three  of  their  children,  John  Jr.,  aged  three,  Marion 
aged  two,  and  Fowler,  a  ten-months-old  baby,  at  the  house 
of  their  uncle  Ezra.  They  returned  Sept.  12,  1839.  July  8, 

1840,  Mr.  Packer  also  went  abroad,  returning  April  24, 

1841.  Here  were  three  manufacturers  and  merchants  of 
Albany  who,  between  1837  and  1840,  without  having  had 
much  formal  education,  felt  it  desirable  to  visit  Europe 
and  to  see  for  themselves  what  the  older  world  was  like. 

A  little  later  the  awakening  of  this  characteristically 
American  desire  to  see  something  of  the  world  beyond  their 
own  homes  is  very  prominent  in  the  letters  of  college 
friends  written  to  Packer  Prentice  after  he  went  abroad  in 
1855.  These  young  men  speak  as  if  their  families  were  not 
very  well  off,  and  as  if  a  living  was  hard  for  everyone  to 
earn.  Yet  all  are  eager  to  hear  from  Packer  about  his  life  in 
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Germany,  and  about  what  they  call  the  “novelties”  which 
he  is  seeing.  Many  are  hoping  that  they  too  will  “go  abroad” 
sometime  —  or  wishing  that  they  could  do  so  —  to  see  the 
life  of  the  “old  world,”  which  they  believe  to  be  very 
different  from  their  own.  For  example,  John  Vanderpoel, 
in  a  letter  of  May  21,  1856,  speaks  of  Miss  Clapp  who 
“intends  making  a  visit  to  Europe  with  a  gentleman  and  his 
daughter,  friends  of  Mrs.  Clapp”  .  .  .  “She  intends  to  be 
absent  for  six  months.”  Later  on  he  says:  “My  uncle  and 
his  family  sailed  a  few  weeks  since  .  .  .  to  be  absent  for  a 
year  or  two  ...  to  Geneva,  where  he  has  a  son  in  school.” 

.  “They  will  make  a  tour  of  the  Continent.”  “Ike  Bron¬ 
son,  I  hear,  returned  in  one  of  the  Cunard  steamers  a  few 
weeks  since,  and  has  again  entered  Williams.”  “Otis  .  .  . 
writes  that  it  is  his  intention  to  go  to  Europe  next  Spring. 
He  says  that  he  has  his  father’s  consent  to  furnish  him  the 
funds.”  Many  other  letters  contain  similar  statements. 
That  by  1 856  the  desire  to  see  Europe  had  spread  generally 
among  students  at  college  and  their  families  is  easy  to 
understand.  But  where  did  these  people,  most  of  whom 
were  ordinary  business  people,  get  the  money  or  the  leisure 
for  this  traveling,  for  the  “grand  tour”  as  they  sometimes 
called  it,  using  a  current  English  phrase?  There  are  some 
illuminating  passages  on  this  subject  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Ezra  Prentice,  dated  at  Mount  Hope,  Feb.  22,  1 856,  to  his 
son  Packer  at  Berlin:  “You  say  you  do  not  know  how  much 
I  can  afford  to  have  you  spend.  This  is  a  pertinent  and  very 
proper  question,  nor  will  you  have  much  difficulty  while 
you  are  just  so  discriminatingly  confiding  in  everything  as 
this  seems  to  be.  I  am  not  rich,  my  son,  in  the  sense  in  which 
Mr.  Young  of  Brooklyn  is,  but  I  have  enough  for  all  really 
valuable  and  practical  purposes,  and  what  I  have,  next  to 
that  being  who  put  it  into  my  hands  and  to  whom  I  am  to 
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account  for  its  use,  is  held  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  my 
family  —  no  other.  I  can  pay  the  expense  you  speak  of 
without  embarrassment,  even  if  you  engage  Mr.  Vahlbruch. 
The  only  question  to  be  settled  is  (whether)  that  (is)  your 
best  way.  Is  it  the  best  appropriation  I  can  make  of  that 
money  for  your  good?  ” 

In  1858  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prentice  went  to  Europe  again, 
taking  with  them  their  two  daughters,  Bertha  aged  thir¬ 
teen  and  Jessie  aged  eleven,  to  join  their  two  sons,  Packer 
aged  twenty-four  and  Sartell  aged  twenty-one,  who  at  this 
time  were  both  students  in  Paris.  They  sailed  from  New 
York  October  16th,  on  the  steamship  Arago,  arrived  in 
Havre  Friday,  October  29th,  and  were  met  there  by  Packer 
and  Sartell.  Thus  after  an  interval  of  three  years  the  whole 
family  was  again  united.  They  expected  to  spend  the  winter 
together  in  Paris.  They  did  not  return  until  the  summer  of 
i860. 

The  party  spent  the  night  in  Havre,  and  went  to  Paris 
the  next  day.  For  about  two  weeks  the  parents  and  the  two 
sisters  stayed  at  the  Hotel  Meurice,  then  moved  to  a  suite 
of  rooms  at  No.  6  Rue  Balzac.  From  Nov.  23  to  Dec.  6  Mr. 
Prentice  and  Packer  made  a  trip  to  Germany,  visiting  Co¬ 
logne,  Bonn,  where  Packer  had  spent  his  first  summer 
abroad,  and  Gottingen,  where  they  called  on  Dr.  Dorner,  a 
professor  of  theology  there,  who  had  taken  a  personal  in¬ 
terest  in  Packer  and  for  a  long  time  afterwards  corre¬ 
sponded  with  him.  At  Berlin  they  saw  the  museums  and  the 
University,  and  heard  a  lecture  by  Professor  Ritter.  At 
Dresden  they  saw  the  royal  jewels,  and  the  picture  gallery, 
“said  to  be  the  best  in  Germany.”  Later,  in  his  Recollec¬ 
tions,  Mr.  Prentice  wrote  of  the  Sistine  Madonna:  “It  is  a 
very  imposing  picture,  but  I  could  not  go  into  ecstasies  be¬ 
fore  it,  as  seemed  to  have  been  expected,  nor  feel  the  inspi- 
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ration  now  as  I  think  of  it,  and  yet  in  some  respects  I  do 
think  it  remarkable.”  From  Dresden  they  went  to  Frank¬ 
fort  am  Main  and  Strassburg.  Mr.  Prentice  was  impressed 
by  the  cathedral  at  Strassburg,  and  wrote  that  it  was  “well 
worth  a  journey  from  Paris  to  see  —  I  think  it  is  the  finest 
thing  of  the  kind  I  have  ever  seen.” 

January  14,  1859,  Mr-  Prentice  and  Sartell  went  to  Lon¬ 
don  and  remained  there  until  the  28th.  During  this  time 
they  visited  “Bowfant,”  the  country  place  of  C.  M.  Lamp- 
son,  later  Sir  Cyrus  Lampson.  They  also  went  to  Windsor 
and  saw  the  castle,  and  Prince  Albert’s  farm,  cattle  and 
horses. 

Early  in  March  Sartell  left  to  travel  in  Spain  and  Italy 
with  a  Mr.  Strong  of  Albany  and  his  son:  three  weeks  later 
the  rest  of  the  family,  with  John  Prentice  Jr.,  who  had  re¬ 
cently  joined  them,  went  to  Switzerland,  stopping  at  Fon¬ 
tainebleau  for  a  day.  Two  days  were  spent  at  Geneva,  a  week 
at  Lausanne,  and  several  weeks  at  the  Hotel  Byron  near 
Chillon.  Packer  left  them  there  for  Heidelberg.  Soon  after¬ 
wards  the  rest  traveled  about  in  Switzerland.  Luther 
Tucker  Jr.  of  Albany  joined  them  in  Lucerne,  but  after  a 
few  days  left  them  again  with  John  Prentice  Jr.  for  Lake 
Thun  and  the  mountains.  May  28th  the  family  were  at  the 
Hotel  Adler  in  Heidelberg:  “The  boys,  we  felt,  were  well 
situated  in  the  University  —  Sartell  returned  from  Italy 
13  June,  and  everything  done  that  could  be  for  the  girls 
—  governess,  music,  etc.”  June  10th  Mr.  Prentice  and 
Packer  went  to  Munich,  where  Mr.  Prentice  bought  a 
painting.  They  then  went  to  Augsburg  and  Stuttgart. 
“Rode  out  to  Hohenheim,  six  miles,  and  spent  some  time  at 
the  agricultural  school  there.”  Luther  Tucker  joined  them 
again  at  Munich,  and  spent  another  week  with  them.  On 
the  15th  they  returned  to  Heidelberg.  Early  in  July  Mr. 
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and  Mrs.  Prentice  visited  Baden-Baden  and  other  places, 
were  joined  by  Sartell,  and  returned  to  Heidelberg.  They 
remained  there  until  July  26th,  when  all  left  for  Mayence, 
the  Rhine,  Bonn  and  Cologne.  They  spent  the  28th  sight¬ 
seeing  at  Cologne,  and  on  the  next  day  Mr.  Prentice  with 
Sartell  and  John  “left  for  Amsterdam  and  other  parts  of 
Holland,  expecting  the  rest  of  the  family  with  Packer  to 
leave  soon  after  for  Paris  direct.”  They  were  all  in  Paris 
again  on  August  4th,  intending  to  spend  about  two  weeks 
more  there,  and  then,  after  a  short  trip  through  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  to  take  the  steamer  Fulton  at 
Southampton  for  New  York  on  September  22nd.  But  on 
the  14th  of  August  Mr.  Prentice  was  taken  seriously  ill. 

On  August  14th,  1859,  was  held  in  Paris  the  celebration 
of  the  return  of  the  victorious  French  army.  Of  this  cele¬ 
bration  Mr.  Prentice  wrote  in  his  Recollections  in  1862  as 
follows:  “This  14th  was  the  Sabbath,  and,  though  the  Sab¬ 
bath  of  the  Lord,  was  not  a  Sabbath  in  Paris.  With  much 
hesitation  and  general  misgiving,  both  on  the  part  of  my 
wife  and  myself,  we  had  perhaps  cheated  our  consciences 
into  an  acquiescence  in  the  natural,  very  natural,  desire  of 
our  children  and  others  to  see  the  triumphal  entry  into  Paris 
of  the  French  army  just  returned  from  the  war  with  Aus¬ 
tria.  Here  were  about  a  hundred  thousand  troops,  and  like 
all  other  French  fetes  it  was  to  take  place  on  Sunday.  It 
was  to  be  such  a  display  as  is  not  often  seen  even  in  warlike 
Europe,  and  never  in  our  country,  as  we  were  only  two  years 
ago  simple  enough  to  believe.  We  hired  a  window,  small 
room  and  balcony  on  the  Boulevard,  paying  200  francs,  and 
did  see  the  pageant,  Sunday  though  it  was.  It  was  certainly 
a  very  imposing  spectacle,  and  only  for  the  fact  that  we  did 
not  see  it  in  time  belonging  to  us,  I  should  have  felt  that  the 
time  and  money  were  well  spent.  On  our  return  to  the  house 
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at  the  close  of  the  show  and  when  near  the  intersection  of 
the  Rue  de  la  Paix  with  the  boulevard,  I  was  taken  with  a 
kind  of  chill  and  fainting  sensation,  so  peculiar  that  I  could 
not  doubt  it  was  the  harbinger  of  more  serious  undeveloped 
difficulty.  I  did  not  intend  to  be  superstitious  about  it,  nor 
was  the  premonition  so  demonstrative  as  to  be  noticed  by 
others  in  the  carriage  with  me,  and  yet  it  was  so  decided  that 
I  could  not  think  lightly  of  it.”  This  and  many  other  pas¬ 
sages  in  his  Recollections ,  especially  where  he  is  describing 
what  he  can  remember  of  his  illness  at  Paris,  show  the  rigid 
Sabbatarianism  and  ardent  pietism  which  were  conspicuous 
in  his  mother,  Jemima  Prentice. 

His  condition  grew  rapidly  worse.  Evidently  he  had  a 
severe  attack  of  typhus,  or  some  other  infectious  fever.  He 
was  attended  by  several  physicians,  but  chiefly  by  Dr.  C.  D. 
Seropian,  an  Armenian  from  Constantinople,  who  had  been 
educated  in  America  and  in  Paris,  and  was  a  member  of 
Dr.  Bacon’s  church  in  New  Haven.  This  young  physician, 
thirty  or  thirty-five  years  old,  had  been  a  fellow  passenger 
on  the  Arago  in  the  preceding  autumn,  and  had  met  the 
family  occasionally  in  Paris  since  then.  On  August  23rd  the 
doctors  thought  that  Mr.  Prentice  would  not  live  through 
the  night  j  but  he  rallied,  and  on  the  30th  he  was  so  much 
better  that  John  went  to  London  “to  attend  Mr.  Lampson’s 
sale.”  Almost  immediately,  however,  Mr.  Prentice  had  a 
relapse,  and  on  September  6th  the  family  telegraphed  John 
to  return.  In  the  very  early  morning  of  September  18th  he 
had  a  “congestion  of  the  lungs.”  The  first  physician  sum¬ 
moned  did  nothing  and  left,  apparently  believing  that  this 
was  the  end.  Dr.  Seropian,  however,  ordered  the  strong¬ 
est  of  mustard  plasters  applied  to  the  feet,  and  in  an  hour 
or  two  the  crisis  passed.  Thereafter,  Mr.  Prentice  slowly 
recovered. 
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All  the  rest  of  the  family  became  ill  soon  afterwards, 
apparently  of  the  same  disease.  But  all  recovered.  Perhaps 
Mrs.  Prentice  did  not  catch  the  infection  but  was  merely 
worn  out  by  the  anxiety  and  the  nursing.  John  Jr.  also 
escaped,  although  he  was  with  the  others  constantly.  Packer 
left  on  February  20th,  to  begin  the  tour  which  he  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  in  the  preceding  autumn,  “through  Spain, 
Italy,  and  the  more  easterly  parts  of  Europe.”  The  rest 
left  Paris  on  the  first  of  May,  i860,  to  return  home,  and 
reached  Albany  towards  the  end  of  that  month.  But  Mr. 
Prentice  said  that  it  was  a  year  before  he  and  Mrs.  Pren¬ 
tice  were  entirely  recovered. 

Perhaps  the  hardness  of  his  early  life  left  a  permanent 
stamp  on  this  Prentice.  Perhaps  also  a  natural  or  acquired 
sternness,  and  an  uncompromising  quality  of  character  were 
intensified  by  the  austerity  of  the  somewhat  Puritanic  and 
legalistic  presbyterianism  of  his  time,  in  which  he  sincerely 
and  devoutly  believed.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was 
respected  and  admired  for  his  integrity,  strength  and  good 
judgment  by  most,  perhaps  by  all,  who  knew  him,  and  at 
least  by  the  members  of  his  immediate  family  he  was  genu¬ 
inely  beloved.  People  spoke  of  his  very  stately  courtesy. 
But  he  seems  to  have  had  little  play  in  his  youth,  and  little 
thought  of  amusement  in  his  mature  life,  unless  his  riding 
and  driving,  his  development  of  Mount  Hope,  and  his 
breeding  of  blooded  stock  can  be  counted  as  amusements. 
Towards  his  wife  and  children  he  was  affectionate,  under¬ 
standing  and  tender.  Although  he  seems  to  have  been  al¬ 
ways  conscious  of  a  certain  distance  between  himself  and 
his  children,  and  of  his  authority  over  and  responsibility  for 
them,  he  was  intimate  with  his  children,  interested  in  all 
they  were  doing,  and  participated  in  their  occupations.  For 
example,  his  son  Packer  says  in  his  early  diaries:  “Father 
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and  I  are  reading  F.  Olmstead’s  Walks  and  Tales  of  an 
American  Farmer  in  Kn gland ,  in  which  we  are  both  much 
interested”  (Feb.  26,  1852).  “In  evening  studied  a  little 
and  talked  more  with  Father  about  men  and  things.”  “I 
was  with  Father  afterwards,  fixing  the  (shower)  bath,  etc.” 
“Rose  in  time  to  take  shower  bath,  and  dose  of  mustard  seed 
before  breakfast.  Father  was  already  up,  waiting  for  me  to 
get  through.  I  could  not  stop  the  water  until  he  came  in  and 
got  up  to  the  valve.”  “In  evening  I  sat  with  Father  awhile. 
We  got  to  talking  about  the  negroes,  and  the  future  of  the 
South,  led  on  by  Uncle  Tomys  Cabin  which  we  had  been 
speaking  of.”  “Father  helped  me  fix  a  rod  before  dinner.” 
The  fishing-rod  was  for  Packer’s  second  fishing  trip  with 
Mr.  Brown. 

Mrs.  Packer  Prentice  said  once  that  her  husband,  after 
he  was  married,  when  he  was  living  in  New  York,  wrote 
to  his  father  every  day.  That  would  mean  that  a  married 
man,  very  active  in  his  profession  and  with  a  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  family,  from  the  age  of  twenty-nine  until  he  was 
forty-two,  when  he  was  not  at  Mount  Hope  wrote  to  his 
father  daily.  Have  many  sons  had  with  their  father  an  in¬ 
timacy  like  that?  From  his  marriage  in  1863  to  his  last  ill¬ 
ness  in  1915  Packer  Prentice  kept  a  diary  regularly.  But 
there  is  a  gap  in  these  diaries  from  June  1875  to  Jan.  1, 
1877.  On  that  date  he  wrote:  “I  begin  my  diary  again,  after 
more  than  a  year’s  interval,  principally  for  two  reasons. 
First  to  have  some  chronicle  of  passing  events  in  the  family, 
and  second  because  my  father’s  daily  journal,  to  which  we 
were  all  accustomed  to  resort,  stopped  with  the  mournful 
days  in  July,  1876,  when  he  left  us  for  his  rest.  All  the 
events  of  his  sickness,  from  July,  1875  to  July,  1876,  are 
represented  there,  and  the  record  was  kept  up  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  until  the  Mt.  Hope  family  separated  for  the  winter. 
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He  died  July  io,  1876  and  was  buried  July  13,  at  Mt. 
Hope.”  Regularly  thereafter  Packer  mentioned  in  his  diary 
the  anniversary  of  his  father’s  death.  He  seldom  spoke  to 
his  children  about  his  father  $  but  it  was  evident  to  all  of 
them  that  an  indelible  impression  had  been  stamped  upon 
his  mind  and  character  by  his  father’s  personality,  morality, 
and  opinions.  Perhaps  the  other  children  of  Ezra  Prentice 
were  not  so  profoundly  influenced  by  him.  But  always  I 
felt  that  their  father’s  opinions  had  for  them  an  unques¬ 
tioned  validity. 

Ezra  Prentice,  as  he  said  himself,  had  little  but  a  com¬ 
mon-school  education.  But  his  family,  for  at  least  three 
generations,  had  been  people  of  education  and  culture.  His 
parents  were  distinguished  members  of  their  community, 
his  grandfather  was  a  major  in  the  army  and  a  judge,  his 
great-grandfather  a  graduate  of  Harvard  and  a  minister  of 
the  gospel.  All  were  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  English 
Bible.  But  if  he  had  had  but  little  formal  education  in  his 
own  youth,  he  appreciated  its  advantages  for  his  children. 
He  provided  for  them  all  every  advantage  possible,  trav¬ 
eled  with  them  a  good  deal  himself,  and  enabled  them  to 
travel  without  him.  He  sent  his  two  sons  to  the  boarding 
schools  which  seemed  to  him  the  best,  sent  both  to  Williams 
College,  to  Germany  to  study  there,  and  to  travel  exten¬ 
sively  in  Europe. 

His  library  at  Mount  Hope  must  have  seemed  large  for 
a  private  library  in  those  days,  though  it  would  not  seem 
large  now.  Still  it  contained  a  good  many  books.  But  the 
room  at  Mount  Hope  which  most  reflected  his  personality 
was  certainly  the  “office.”  It  was  the  office  of  a  country 
gentleman,  and  when  the  family  left  Mount  Hope  it  was 
still  unchanged.  In  my  boyhood  my  grandfather’s  desk  and 
swivel-chair  remained  there,  his  ink-stand,  sand-duster,  and 
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letter- scales.  Quill  pens  were  still  in  the  front  drawer  of  the 
desk,  some  of  them  cut  and  used  by  him.  There  was  a  sofa, 
covered  with  leather,  on  which  he  doubtless  took  his  naps. 
The  walls  were  hung  with  paintings,  in  oil,  of  his  prize¬ 
winning  cattle.  Behind  his  chair,  next  to  the  single  but  very 
large  window,  was  an  iron  safe,  and  in  it  a  very  handsome 
pistol  in  a  case.  Along  the  same  wall  was  a  large  cupboard, 
the  upper  shelves  still  full,  in  my  time,  of  diaries  in  his 
handwriting,  account-books,  and  papers  of  other  kinds.  Be¬ 
low,  two  shelves  were  filled  in  my  time  mostly  with  old 
shoes  and  rubbers ;  though  whether  such  things  had  always 
been  there  I  never  knew.  But  there  were  also  tools  on  the 
lowest  shelf,  in  a  portable  case,  and  these  I  think  had  been 
for  his  own  use.  At  the  end  of  this  wall  farthest  from  the 
window  was  a  wash-basin  with  running  water,  inset  in  what 
was  structurally  part  of  the  cupboard.  A  double-barreled 
shotgun,  with  beautifully  chased  barrels,  a  muzzle-loader, 
fired  by  percussion  caps  placed  on  nipples,  stood  in  the  cor¬ 
ner  by  the  door  to  the  side  hall. 

He  wrote  rapidly,  with  bold  flowing  strokes  of  his  broad- 
nibbed  quill  pens,  and  his  spelling  was  much  better,  his 
vocabulary  much  richer  than  that  of  many  of  his  associates. 
Three  rather  long  articles  which  he  wrote  for  the  Country 
Gentleman  while  he  was  abroad  in  1859,  copied  out  in 
full  in  his  Recollections ,  as  if  he  took  some  pride  in  them: 
they  are  simple,  direct,  natural  descriptions,  in  which  it  is 
evident  that  the  writer  was  more  intent  on  telling  his  story 
than  on  the  embellishment  of  literary  style.  There  is  also  a 
draft  in  his  own  handwriting  of  his  inaugural  speech,  or  at 
least  his  notes  for  the  speech,  when  he  became  the  president 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  on  Jan.  17,  1850.  If  the  whole 
speech  is  here,  it  was  very  short,  very  simple  and  direct,  very 
dignified,  and  not  without  a  certain  whimsical  humor. 
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He  wrote  a  good  many  letters,  at  least  to  members  of  his 
family,  and  many  of  these  letters  have  been  preserved. 
Most  of  them  deal  with  the  ordinary  affairs  of  family  life, 
give  news  of  the  family  or  of  friends,  discuss  plans  for  the 
immediate  future:  sometimes  they  contain  advice,  occa¬ 
sionally  opinions  about  current  events  or  moral  questions. 
For  example,  in  a  letter  dated  July  7, 1 856  to  his  son  Packer 
then  in  Germany,  he  says:  “You  speak  of  the  rumor  of  war, 
of  Kansas  difficulties,  etc.  I  have  at  no  time  had  any  serious 
anticipation  of  war.  The  inhabitants  of  both  countries  must 
become  more  willing  for  such  a  state  of  things  than  they 
are  at  present,  before  any  government  can  produce  it,  or 
sustain  it  for  a  day  if  they  did.”  “In  relation  to  Kansas 
the  statements  of  political  papers  must  be  taken  with  great 
forbearance  (a  part  of  the  letter  at  this  point  has  been  de¬ 
stroyed)  .  .  .  football  for  politicians,  and  both  parties  use 
it  to  the  uttermost.  Other  men  than  politicians  and  clergy¬ 
men  believe  that  the  affairs  of  the  territory  should  be  left 
to  its  own  organic  laws,  and  that  any  interference  by  out¬ 
siders  is  equally  objectionable,  whether  it  comes  from 
Missouri  or  Massachusetts:  that  it  does  not  become  Boston, 
New  Haven  or  H.  W.  Beecher  to  undertake  to  keep  out 
the  first  with  a  rifle  that  they  may  the  better  control  the 
election  for  themselves :  that  the  abstract  question  of  merit 
is  not  involved  in  this,  or  might,  nor  left  for  one  party  more 
than  the  other  to  judge  of.”  Another  letter,  to  one  of  his 
sons,  reveals  to  an  unusual  degree  the  writer’s  character,  his 
sense  of  responsibility,  his  firm  belief  that  authority  is  both 
natural  and  necessary,  and  that  pleasure  and  desire  should 
always  be  subordinate  to  duty.  The  letter  is  very  long,  and 
somewhat  stern,  but  at  the  same  time  it  is  affectionate  and 
understanding:  “We  shall  like  this  plan,  if  we  may  have 
your  resolute  aid,  better  than  any  other  which  could  be 
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adopted.  But  never  for  a  moment  undertake  to  see  how  easy 
you  can  get  along  with  it,  or  how  much  you  can  put  off  until 
tomorrow.  .  .  .  Take  up  Greek  from  the  stumpy  and  never 
use  a  translation.  I  know  others  will  say  you  may.  .  .  .  They 
understand  it  much  better  than  I  can;  but  so  much  I  can 
understand  —  It  is  a  cowardly  way ;  and  I  for  one  would 
never  touch  it,  except  in  a  case  where  I  had  no  teacher,  and 
then  simply  for  explanation  or  correction.  —  This  more¬ 
over  I  do  not  say  by  way  of  command,  only  let  it  be  settled 
.  .  .  whether  it  should  be  used  at  all,  or  not,  and  just  how 
far.  Then,  once  settled,  let  that  be  the  plan,  and  never  de¬ 
viate  from  the  law.  .  .  .  We  do  not  know  very  well  how  to 
increase  our  expenses  .  .  .  but  will  do  anything  in  our 
power  to  facilitate  the  object  alone  for  your  benefity  if  you 
will  do  your  part,  even  make  half  as  much  effort  as  we  must 
make.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  this  is  all  work  and  no  play. 
There  is  no  way  to  be  happy  but  in  the  accomplishment  of  an 
obj  ect  —  but  in  work,  as  a  means  to  an  end.  .  .  .  Some  plan 
there  must  be,  and  authority  must  be  vested  somewhere. 
...  A  thorough  preparation  for  college  must  be  the  untir¬ 
ing  object.  Not  such  a  preparation  as  might  possibly  enable 
you  to  slide  in,  but  such  a  preparation  as  will  enable  you  to 
knock  the  door  down.  The  examination  may  be  severe,  but 
don’t  you  ask  any  favors.  .  .  .  And  now  .  .  .  see  that  you 
do  not  let  down  the  standard.  .  .  .  There  is  nothing  like 
rugged  self-respect  and  this  you  cannot  have  independent 
of  conscious  right.  ...  I  have  made  a  great  many  words  — 
a  long,  prosy  story,  about  this,  only  because  I  am  anxious  to 
do  it  all  up  now,  and  hope  never  to  refer  to  it  again.” 

Mrs.  Ezra  Prentice  also  wrote  a  good  many  letters  with 
a  very  fine-pointed  pen,  in  a  delicate  and  fairly  clear, 
though  somewhat  cramped,  handwriting,  sometimes  rather 
hard  to  read.  They  contain  chiefly,  of  course,  simple  oc- 


currences  of  daily  family  life,  news  received,  visitors,  etc. 
There  are  also  frequent  expressions  of  an  affection  which 
seems  curiously  wistful  and  inarticulate ;  but  perhaps  that 
is  only  because  of  their  Victorian  stiltedness.  In  her  later 
life  she  was  a  good  deal  of  an  invalid,  and  consequently 
perhaps  somewhat  self-centered.  Perhaps  also  the  Cheneys 
of  Newport  were  not  tempered  in  the  same  fires  as  the 
Prentices,  or  by  the  same  early  struggle  for  success.  Ap¬ 
parently  the  Cheneys  cared  a  good  deal  for  the  pleasures  of 
living,  and  Mrs.  Prentice  in  particular  cared  much  more 
than  her  husband  for  comforts  and  luxuries,  and  for  styl¬ 
ishness  and  fashion.  Some  of  her  letters,  however,  show  an 
unusual  insight,  independent  judgment,  and  force  of  char¬ 
acter.  One  example,  out  of  many,  is  a  letter  written  Oct. 
24,  1856,  to  her  son  Packer  in  Germany,  after  she  had  re¬ 
turned  from  visiting  Sartell  at  Williamstown.  At  that  time 
the  fraternities  absorbed  much  of  the  college  life  and 
thought.  To  its  members  each  fraternity  seems  to  have 
meant  more  than  either  the  College  or  the  Class.  There 
was,  of  course,  a  regrettable  side  to  this  absorption  in  the 
fraternities.  She  wrote:  “Among  other  attentions  I  was  in¬ 
vited  into  the  Society  rooms.  The  parlour,  lit  up,  was  bright 
and  attractive,  but  the  anteroom  was  black  enough  for  any 
deed,  and  suggested  a  grievous  pathway  to  a  sight  into  this 
luminous  apartment  still  draped  in  the  darkness  of  night. 
And  when  I  asked  the  reason  of  that,  a  thing  so  simple,  I 
was  told  it  was  one  of  the  secrets  of  a  secret  society,  and  of 
such  it  is  constituted,  is  it  not?  And  for  this  is  a  whole  col¬ 
lege  course  thrown  away  in  amount?  Do  not  think  me 
severe  in  consequence  of  any  enlightenment:  I  think  of  it 
precisely  as  I  did  before,  and  as  you  have  heard  me  express 
myself.  I  would  not  object  to  it  on  any  other  ground  than 
its  monopolizing  propensity,  which  you  must  all  admit. 
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Anything  which  calls  up  party  feeling  is  to  be  regretted, 
and  since  the  thing  cannot  be  made  subordinate,  it  were  bet¬ 
ter  to  abandon  it.” 

Ezra  Prentice  returned  to  Albany,  after  his  second  visit 
to  Europe,  in  May,  i860.  On  June  13,  i860,  he  was  made 
president  of  the  Commercial  Bank.  From  this  time  until 
his  death  he  lived  on  at  Mount  Hope,  going  to  the  bank 
practically  every  week-day,  discharging  his  duties  there 
until  his  last  illness  compelled  him  to  resign  the  presidency. 
He  died  on  July  10th,  1876,  when  he  was  seventy-eight 
years  old.  After  his  death,  Mrs.  Prentice  and  her  two 
daughters  moved  to  a  house  in  Albany,  No.  716  Broadway, 
while  his  son  Sartell  with  his  family  moved  into  Mount 
Hope  for  the  time  being,  and  afterwards  removed  to  755 
Broadway,  Albany.  Mrs.  Ezra  Prentice  died  Oct.  7,  1878, 
aged  seventy-five. 
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William  Packer  Prentice 
1834-1915 
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William  Packer  Prentice  *1862 


William  Packer  Prentice  was  the  oldest  child  of 
Ezra  Parmelee  and  Philena  Cheney  Prentice 
who  lived  beyond  childhood.  He  was  born  at  No. 
143  Washington  Street,  now  Washington  Avenue,  Albany, 
on  August  26th,  1834.  His  father  wrote  in  his  Recollec¬ 
tions:  “He  was  named  for  my  partner,  William  Satterlee 
Packer,  for  whom  we  had  great  respect.”  As  boy  and  man 
he  was  called  “Packer”  by  his  family  and  intimate  friends. 

When  he  was  not  quite  eight  years  old,  June  22nd,  1 842, 
his  family  moved  into  Mount  Hope.  His  brother  Sartell 
was  then  five,  and  his  sister  Laura  Frances,  who  died  nine 
months  later,  was  three.  From  that  time  Mount  Hope  was 
his  home  until  in  1863  married  and  went  to  New  York 
City  to  live. 

Soon  the  problem  of  education  for  the  two  boys  became 
most  important.  It  was  the  more  difficult  because  of  the 
distance  of  Mount  Hope  from  any  good  schools.  Nor  did 
private  instruction  suffice  for  these  children,  who  needed 
comradeship  and  the  stimulus  of  association  with  others  of 
their  age.  In  May,  1843,  when  he  was  eight  years  old, 
Packer  was  sent  to  a  boarding  school  in  Poughkeepsie,  Mr. 
Bartlett’s  Collegiate  School,  and  remained  there  at  least 
through  part  of  1 844.  In  May,  1 845,  when  Packer  was  ten 
and  Sartell  almost  eight,  both  the  boys  were  sent  to  the 
Manor  Hall  School,  in  the  old  Van  Rensselaer  house  in 
Greenbush.  They  remained  there  for  about  three  years, 
spending  five  days  a  week  at  the  school,  but  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  at  home.  Sartell  had  not  been  away  from  home 
before.  The  older  brother  described  the  house  and  the 
school  as  follows:  — 
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“Across  the  river  from  Mount  Hope,  partly  hidden  from 
the  house  by  the  woods  on  the  north  knoll  of  the  lawn,  but  in 
plain  sight  from  the  south  part  of  the  lawn,  was  the  old  Van 
Rensselaer  mansion,  at  this  time  known  as  cFort  Cradlod  It 
was  an  old  building  of  very  substantial  construction.  A  tab¬ 
let  over  the  front  door  bears  the  date  1642.  The  house  was 
probably  built  by  Killaen  Van  Rensselaer,  and  an  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  one  of  the  stones  in  its  solid  masonry  bears  the  initial 
letters  of  his  name,  with  the  date  which  also  appears  over 
the  door.  Bricks  have  been  taken  from  the  building  which 
were  evidently  of  Dutch  manufacture,  and  bore  the  date 
1629.  The  big  rafters  used  in  its  construction  also  bore 
marks  of  Dutch  origin.” 

“The  house  was  two  and  a  half  stories  high,  and  when 
first  built  had  evidently  had  few  windows.  There  were, 
however,  loopholes,  through  which  weapons  could  be  fired 
at  an  enemy,  and  the  house  had  plainly  served  as  much  for 
a  fort  as  for  a  colonial  house.  The  fireplaces  were  deep  and 
wide,  and  faced  with  old  Dutch  tiles  of  blue,  decorated  with 
scenes  most  of  which  were  from  the  Bible.” 

“In  its  basement  there  were  cellars  of  capacious  dimen¬ 
sions,  and  these,  with  the  ample  proportions  of  the  house 
and  its  somewhat  stately  style,  suggested  that  it  had  been  a 
house  of  open  hospitality  and  a  liberal  manner  of  living. 
There  was  even  a  tradition  that  General  Abercrombie  and 
his  staff  had  been  entertained  here  in  1758,  nnd  later  the 
Marquis  de  La  Fayette.  There  was  also  a  story  that  the 
song  £ Yankee  Doodle,’  derisively  conceived,  was  written 
near  the  well  which  still  exists  in  the  yard  behind  the 
house.  .  .  .  The  old  well  had  also  been  the  scene  of  an  In¬ 
dian  skirmish.” 

“The  east  side  of  the  river  was  at  this  time  still  a  pleasant 
place  of  residence.  The  Douws  lived  on  the  river  bank,  a 


little  south  of  the  school,  and  others  of  the  family  acquaint¬ 
ance  lived  in  Greenbush,  on  the  hill.  The  sons  of  Dr. 
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Sprague  and  Dr.  Wyckoff,  also  Pohlman,  Corning,  the 
Rathbones,  Kidds,  Olcotts  and  Bakers  of  Albany,  the  Van 
Schoonh ovens  or  Schoonmakers,  the  Warrens,  Tibbits  and 
Doughtys  of  Troy,  were  of  the  scholars.” 

“There  was  a  great  old-fashioned  garden  to  the  south, 
with  lilacs  and  clumps  of  other  bushes,  in  which  we  used  to 
play  Indian,  as  we  did  also  in  the  fields  which  belonged  to 
the  house,  back  of  it.  I  remember  being  captain  of  a  band  of 
brigands  of  some  kind:  we  had  belts  of  domestic  manufac¬ 
ture,  with  knives  of  a  strange  sort.  I  doubt  if  Sartell  was  in 
it.  I  was  also  president  of  a  debating  society,  and  we  also  had 
a  congress.  Mr.  Ross-  (the  proprietor  of  the  school)  was1 
really  something  of  a  genius  in  mathematics,  and  I  believe 
that  even  the  infants  in  the  school  could  do  problems  in  al¬ 
gebra  that  puzzled  them  as  sophomores  in  college.  Every 
morning  we  had  school  prayers,  led  by  Mr.  Ross  or  one  of 
the  teachers.  His  step-daughter,  aged  about  twenty-five, 
‘Lib  Cheritree,5  was  a  lady  bountiful,  and  a  great  blessing 
to  us.  Such  gingerbread!  And  often  times  a  piece  of  cake  at 
night  that  we  enjoyed  we  must  still  bless  her  for ;  but  I  am 
not  sure  that  every  boy  in  the  whole  school  had  it.  How¬ 
ever,  there  was  a  bountiful  table,  and  the  buckwheat  cakes 
of  a  winter  morning  would  be  for  the  confusion  of  our  pres¬ 
ent  doctors.  They  aided  to  build  up  pretty  good  American 
citizens.  Ben  Baker  was  in  some  respects  the  life  and  the  wit 
of  the  school:  a  daring,  handsome  fellow,  he  always  seemed 
to  me  like  Steerforth  in  Dickens5  David  Cofferfeld.  At 
times  the  fun  was  so  great  in  two  of  the  big  rooms  with 
which  our  room  communicated,  that  Mr.  Ross  and  his 
family  came  up  and  took  chairs  to  see  the  antics  of  Ben 
Baker  and  his  crowd.” 


“The  only  communication  with  Albany  was  by  three  fer¬ 
ries,  of  which  in  time  of  stress  the  Boston  and  Albany  Rail¬ 
road  ferry  was  the  most  reliable.  I  remember  a  Saturday  in 
the  springtime,  when  the  roads  were  deep  with  mud,  and 
the  river  was  at  freshet  and  full  of  great  blocks  of  ice  the 
greatest  freshet  for  twenty  years.  It  was  storming  too,  and 
we  had  given  up  hope  of  going  home  —  which  was  directly 
in  our  view  across  the  river  —  when  my  father  appeared 
with  a  strong  horse  and  carriage,  with  top  and  curtains  and 
robes,  and  took  Sartell  and  me  home  by  the  Boston  and  Al¬ 
bany  ferry.  The  boat  fought  the  ice  and  current  all  the  way 
across,  but  in  three  hours  time  we  reached  Mount  Hope, 
safe  and  hungry,  in  time  for  supper.  Mother  and  our  faith¬ 
ful  Janet,  and  I  think  my  father,  could  not  have  been  con¬ 
tent  for  Sunday  without  the  boys.” 

In  1848,  “changes  in  the  school  life  of  the  boys  having 
occurred,  Sartell  was  taken  on  June  6th  to  a  highly  recom¬ 
mended  school  in  the  healthful  location  of  South  Wil- 
liamstown,  Mass.”;  but  on  account  of  his  ill  health  and 
homesickness  it  was  found  impossible  to  keep  him  there, 
and  on  August  7th  he  was  brought  home  again.  Perhaps 
Packer  stayed  on  at  the  Manor  Hall  School  through  the 
year  1848-49.  In  May  1849,  however,  both  boys  entered 
the  Alger  Institute  at  Cornwall  in  Connecticut,  and  Sartell 
appears  to  have  been  there  a  second  summer,  while  his 
brother  was  ill  at  home.  Their  cousins  from  Brooklyn,  John 
and  Fowler,  and  several  boys  from  Albany  and  Troy  were 
at  this  school.  Packer  says: 

“It  was  in  a  lovely  and  somewhat  secluded  region  in  the 
Housatonic  Valley,  where  there  had  been  an  early  mis¬ 
sion.  The  village  green  and  worthies  dwell  pleasantly  in 
our  recollections.  The  Rev.  Warren  W.  Andrews,  a 


clergyman  of  some  distinction,  formerly  of  Troy  and  later 
of  the  Tabernacle  Church  in  New  York,  was  principal. 
There  was  a  full  corps  of  professors,  among  them  a  Rev.  E. 
B.  Andrews,  a  good  fisherman  both  for  boys  and  game,  and 
there  was  an  excellent  building,  fittings  and  appliances. 
Professor  Andrews  gave  me  my  first  copy  of  Izaak  Walton, 
and  sometimes  took  me  with  him  when  he  went  fishing.  On 
one  occasion  near  a  dark  and  lonely  pond,  where  he  got 
some  very  fine  trout,  we  stopped  for  a  night  at  a  country 
house  so  primitive  that,  when  we  went  upstairs  to  the  best 
chamber,  we  had  to  go  out  of  the  door  and  walk  up  the  hill¬ 
side  to  enter  at  a  higher  level,  and  in  the  morning  the  same 
pail  brought  water  for  our  washing  and  our  drinking, 
watered  our  horses,  and  served  as  a  milk-pail.  Professor 
Frohlick,  the  German  teacher,  went  out  fishing  once  with 
Professor  Andrews,  and  was  no  better  angler  than  I  had 
been,  but  a  stalwart  smoker.  He  had  used  all  his  matches  but 
one,  and  fearing  he  could  not  get  another  light  smoked  up 
at  one  sitting  fourteen  cigars  —  all  that  he  had  —  while 
waiting  for  Professor  Andrews.  This  was  a  delightful  coun¬ 
try,  with  clear  running  streams,  fine  meadows,  lovely  hill¬ 
sides  and  woods.” 

The  journey  from  Albany  to  Cornwall  was  by  the  Boston 
and  Albany  R.R.  to  State  Line,  Mass.,  and  from  there  by 
the  railroad  running  to  New  York  through  Stockbridge, 
Barrington,  Sheffield,  Canaan  and  West  Cornwall  to  Corn¬ 
wall  Bridge,  which  was  about  three  miles  from  the  school. 
The  railroad  journey  took  three  or  four  hours  normally, 
but  there  were  often  coftsiderable  delays.  Packer’s  diaries 
show  that  he  and  Sartell  were  there  until  the  end  of  the 
summer  term,  September  27th,  1849,  and  also  John  and 
Fowler  Prentice.  Apparently  Packer  and  Sartell  roomed 


together,  though  sometimes  he  slept  with  his  cousin  John. 
Sometimes  there  were  four  boys  together  in  a  room,  and 
doubtless  two  boys  often  shared  the  same  bed.  Packer  seems 
to  have  been  prominent  in  all  the  school  sports  and  activities, 
and  on  Jan.  4,  1850,  he  was  elected  president  of  a  debating 
society  here  for  a  month,  as  he  had  been  at  the  Manor  Hall 
School.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  bit  cantankerous,  perhaps 
pugnacious,  but  he  had  many  friends  among  the  boys,  and 
also  seems  to  have  been  very  intimate  with  the  Andrews 
family,  some  of  whom  visited  at  Mount  Hope  several 
times.  When  Sartell  or  one  of  his  cousins  were  sick,  Packer 
nursed  them  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  and  seems  to  have 
been  much  trusted  by  those  in  charge  of  the  school.  All  four 
boys  returned  to  Alger  for  the  winter  term,  which  began 
November  20th,  1849?  an(^  ended  on  March  27th,  1850* 
On  the  last  evening  was  “the  grand  finale  of  the  Clio  De¬ 
bating  Society.”  Packer  with  seven  other  boys  took  part  in 
the  debate,  on  the  question:  “Which  is  the  most  to  be  depre¬ 
cated,  the  Disunion  of  these  United  States,  or  the  Exten¬ 
sion  of  Slavery  into  our  newly  acquired  territory.”  The  audi¬ 
ence  decided  against  his  side,  namely  that  disunion  was  more 
to  be  deprecated  3  but  “everyone  said  it  had  gone  off  very 
well.”  On  the  28th  the  boys  returned  home,  and  almost  im¬ 
mediately  Packer  became  ill,  at  first  with  “sick  headaches.” 
On  April  4th  Dr.  McNaughton  was  called  in  and  prescribed 
for  him,  senna  and  such  things,  but  he  grew  worse  steadily. 
Other  doctors  were  called  in  consultation,  Dr.  Parker  of 
New  York,  Dr.  Thomas  Hun  of  Albany,  but  do  not  seem 
to  have  helped  much.  He  had  “no  cough  and  not  much 
pain,”  but  his  pulse  ran  from  80  to  100,  his  skin  was  hot  and 
dry,  he  had  no  appetite  and  could  sit  up  only  part  of  the  day, 
sometimes  only  for  a  few  minutes.  But  on  June  20th  some 
change  in  his  condition  occurred.  He  wrote  in  his  diary: 


“This  day  seemed  like  turning  over  a  new  leaf.  Uncle 
James  got  me  some  strawberries,  and  for  the  first  time  I  rel¬ 
ished  my  tea”  (i.e.  supper).  On  the  22nd  “the  doctors  con¬ 
cluded  there  was  now  no  disease  about  me,  and  debility  was 
the  only  reason  for  my  not  getting  right  up.”  But  he  was  not 
really  well  for  a  couple  of  months  longer.  He  entered  the 
Albany  Academy  Nov.  1 1,  1850.  Under  that  date  he  wrote 
in  his  diary:  “I  began  school  today,  having  been  out  since 
March.  I  was  taken  sick  in  the  beginning  of  vacation.  .  .  . 
I  am  now  pretty  well.  I  never  was  more  willing  to  go  to 
school.”  Luther  Tucker,  who  was  then  living  in  “Hope 
Cottage,”  opposite  the  gateway  to  Mount  Hope,  also  en¬ 
tered  the  Albany  Academy  in  that  year :  he  and  Packer  sat 
together  and  attended  the  same  classes.  Packer  remained  at 
this  school  until  July,  1852,  when  he  and  Tucker  were  ex¬ 
amined  at  New  Haven  for  admission  to  the  Sophomore 
Class  at  Yale. 

Packer  Prentice  kept  a  diary,  fairly  regularly,  from  1 849 
when  he  was  fifteen  until  the  end  of  his  life,  except  for  the 
period  from  1853  to  1863,  when  he  was  a  student  in  college 
or  in  German  universities  or  in  Paris,  and  when  he  was 
serving  in  the  American  Civil  War.  The  earliest  of  these 
diaries,  especially  those  of  1851  and  1852,  not  only  show 
a  good  deal  about  his  life  and  character  as  a  boy,  but  also  re¬ 
flect  something  of  the  life  of  the  times  in  general.  Some  of 
the  entries  are  quite  long,  and  tell  of  occasions  and  per¬ 
sonalities  which  have  some  historical  significance:  — 

Thursday,  May  22,  1851.  “Studied  as  usual  before 
breakfast.  Father  went  up  to  boat  with  horse  and  wagon, 
hoping  there  to  see  Uncle  Hallett  Cheney.  I  went  to  school, 
and  walked  home  with  Luther.  The  President  (of  the 
United  States)  was  expected  in  the  P.M.,  so  directly  after 
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dinner  we  walked  up.  We  went  to  Tucker’s  father’s  office, 
and  then  went  up  to  (the)  Capitol.  We  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  take  our  stand  on  steps  of  Capitol  within  a  foot  or 
two  of  where  the  speakers  stood.  There  was  an  immense 
crowd  in  the  park  and  on  the  steps.  I  only  kept  my  place  by 
clinging  to  two  or  three  other  men  and  bracing  up  against 
those  above  me.  Mr.  Fillmore  is  a  very  fine  looking  man, 
just  the  man  for  president.  He  had  gray  hair  and  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  head.  Mr.  Crittenden,  Atty.  Gen.,  and  Mr.  Graham, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  were  both  very  fine  looking  men  as 
a  matter  of  course.  .  .  .  They  all  made  speeches.  There  was 
a  great  deal  of  enthusiasm,  but  Mr.  Crittenden  seemed 
rather  the  favorite.  ...  I  would  not  have  lost  it  all  for 
any  money.  I  could  think  of  hardly  anything  else.  We  saw 
Joe  Platt  there  and  the  Sheldons.  Joe  has  been  sick  and  is 
soon  going  back  to  Cornwall.  Luther  and  I  got  our  quoits. 
We  tried  them  after  we  got  home,  and  liked  them  very 
much.  I  found  Uncle  Hallett  and  Aunt  Sarah  Cheney  at 
home:  came  up  in  day  boat.  A  while  after  tea  I  went  down 
to  Tuckers.  He  had  two  cousins  staying  there,  a  Mr.  War¬ 
ren  from  Burlington  College  and  a  Mr.  Fox.  We  all 
played  quoits.  Luther  and  I  rather  beat  the  other  two.  Mr. 
Warren  was  a  very  fine  player,  and  Mr.  Fox  a  very  poor 
one.  We  had  a  fine  time.” 

Wed.,  May  28.  “ .  .  .  Went  to  school  and  walked  home 
at  past  12  o’c  with  Tucker.  Father  came  to  school,  said 
that  Webster  was  to  speak  at  two  o’clock,  and  told  us  to 
come  out  so  as  to  come  home  beforehand.  After  dinner  at  1 
o’c  we  rode  up  to  the  Capitol.  Mr.  Webster  spoke  from  a 
staging  just  before  Congress  Hall  stoop.  We  had  a  good 
place  about  3  yds  from  him.  He  is  a  noble  looking  man, 
though  he  seems  to  be  fading  and  not  in  very  good  health. 
His  head  is  a  magnificent  one,  his  eyes  very  deep  set  under 


a  high  forehead,  his  features  coarse  but  strong.  He  was 
dressed  in  his  usual  blue  coat,  brass  buttons,  buff  vest  and 
black  pants,  white  cravat  and  gloves.  He  spoke  for  about  Y\ 
of  an  hour.  It  was  deeply  interesting.  His  subject  was  the 
state  of  the  Union.  Of  course  it  was  such  a  speech  as  I  never 
before  heard.”  (It  was  the  “Ship-of-State”  speech). 
“There  was  an  immense  crowd,  very  enthusiastic  in  their 
reception  of  him.  .  .  .  Father  had  been  unable  to  get  me  a 
seat  at  dinner,  but  gave  me  his  ticket  to  go  in  and  hear  toasts, 
which  I  did  at  about  past  5.”  (Dinner  parties  in  Albany 
at  that  time  were  ordinarily  at  five  in  the  afternoon.)  “Hon. 
J.  C.  Spencer  presided,  Father,  Mr.  Corning  and  Mr.  Perry 
(the  mayor)  were  vice-presidents.  Mr.  Webster  made  an¬ 
other  fine  speech  concerning  the  Constitution,  in  reply  to 
the  toast  of  ‘The  Constitution  and  Dan  Webster’  by  the 
president.  .  .  .  They  broke  up  about  8  o’c  and  conducted 
Mr.  Webster  to  boat.  I  went  up  with  Father  and  saw  Mr. 
Webster.  The  Tivoli  Fire  Company  were  out,  and  escorted 
in  torchlight  procession.  In  State  Street  they  fired  off  Ro¬ 
man  candles,  and  there  were  4  barrels  of  tar  burning.  It  was 
a  beautiful  sight.  It  was  quite  dark,  the  street  was  crowded, 
the  blazing  of  the  fires  and  thick  clouds  of  smoke  mingled 
with  the  blazing  of  torches  and  of  the  Roman  candles 
looked  finely  as  the  procession  rolled  ( ? )  down  the  street. 
We  walked  around  by  the  boat  on  our  way  home.  There  was 
considerable  enthusiasm  manifested  there.” 

June  13.  “.  .  .  Went  to  school  and  walked  home  with 
Tucker  at  past  one  o’c.  Today  we  com(menced)  Xeno¬ 
phon’s  Anabasis  in  Greek.  I  sat  up  with  Mr.  C(ampbell) 
almost  all  day,  as  I  was  not  the  best  boy  in  Mr.  Miller’s 
room.  After  coming  home  I  went  out  and  saw  to  the  mare. 
After  dinner  I  rode  her  out.  I  went  up  in  city  with  Tucker 
and  did  two  or  three  errands,  among  other  got  the  money 
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from  Dr.  Paine,  and  then  went  up  on  the  plank  road  out  by 
the  Poor  House.  We  had  quite  a  pleasant  ride.  For  the  last 
two  or  three  times  I  have  beat  Tucker,  and  today  he  owned 
up  that  our  mare  was  the  faster.  .  .  .  Judge  and  Miss  Van 
Bergen  called  while  we  were  at  tea.  They  came  up  in  day 
B(oa)t,  expecting  to  go  on  to  Boston  in  the  train,  but  were 
too  late.” 

Saturday,  June  14.  “Studied  before  breakfast.  After 
breakfast  went  down  to  Tuckers.  They  are  making  prelimi¬ 
nary  surveys  for  a  railroad  to  Binghamton,  and  the 
line  leads  through  Mr.  Tucker’s  place  to  the  creek  and  in 
one  place  about  3  yards  from  his  piazza.  It  also  runs 
through  our  pasture  into  Mr.  Rathbone’s  grounds.  They 
propose  to  enter  the  city  from  the  Island.  About  to  ten 
o’c,  Mother,  Aunt  Forbes,  Janet  and  children,  Sartell  and 
I  started  for  cemetery.  .  .  .  Coming  home,  having  some 
curiosity  to  try  the  speed  of  our  bays,  I  did  so.  They  did  the 
1st  mile  in  4  m.,  although  under  great  disadvantage,  with 
a  heavy  load  and  just  having  drunk  their  fill  of  water.  I 
went  to  try  them  again,  and  they  got  to  going  very  nicely, 
better  than  before,  but  Mother  made  me  stop.  When  we  got 
them  they  were  said  to  be  able  to  do  a  mile  in  3  double, 
and  I  think  they  (will)  with  a  little  practice,  with  a  light 
wagon  on  a  good  road.” 

July  8.  “.  .  .  Mother  brought  down  tickets  for  Jenny 
Lind’s  concert,  7  P.M.  ones.  Mr.  Treadwell  got  them  for 
us.  A  great  many  must  be  disappointed.  There  was  a  great 
crowd  at  the  place  where  they  were  sold,  and  some  stood 
from  9.  A.M.  until  after  twelve  waiting  for  place.  Father 
had  none  of  that  trouble,  but  thanks  to  Mr.  Illsley  and  Mr. 
Treadwell  he  did  not  lose  by  it.” 

July  9.  “•  •  .  At  6  o’c  we  had  tea,  afterwards  dressed 
and  rode  up  to  the  concert,  which  was  at  Dr.  Huntingdon’s 
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Church  (i.e.  St.  James’? ).  There  was  a  great  crowd  around 
at  commencement,  and  still  larger  at  end.  The  church  was  so 
small  that  they  could  catch  her  voice  very  often.  1 1 1 5  tickets 
were  sold,  and  we  were  very  comfortable.  Our  seats  were 
very  good  ones,  quite  near  the  staging.  There  was  a  covered 
passage  out  of  and  in  the  church  leading  from  a  small  room 
to  the  stage,  so  that  Miss  Lind  might  not  be  embarrassed  by 
starers.  There  also  was  a  pavilion  on  the  stage.  I  was  very 
much  pleased  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  though  I  have 
heard  her  twice  I  am  still  anxious  to  hear  her  again.  She  was 
accompanied  by  Salvi,  Beletti,  J.  Burke  and  Benedict.  I  never 
before  heard  such  fine  voices  altogether  as  I  have  at  her  con¬ 
certs.  Salvi  and  Beletti  both  sang  magnificently.  Salvi  is 
rather  large  and  Beletti  small.  Mr.  Burke  is  a  very  pleasant, 
good  humored  looking  man.  He  was  very  warmly  welcomed 
by  the  Albanians.  Jenny  Lind  sang  6  pieces,  among  them  T 
know  that  my  redeemer  liveth,’  ‘The  Bird  Song,’  and 
‘Home,  Sweet  Home,’  all  of  which  were  very  loudly  and 
enthusiastically  applauded.  Every  time  she  was  called 
back,  and  the  Bird  Song  she  sang  a  second  time.  Mr.  Burke 
was  called  back  several  times,  once  on  return  he  played 
‘Home,  Sweet  Home.’  But  the  crowd  outside  making  a 
noise  we  lost  some  of  it.  Beletti  sang  an  Italian  piece  twice. 
Mr.  Goldsmith  performed  admirably  on  the  piano,  but  did 
not  seem  to  be  appreciated.  We  got  home  about  10.” 

Oct.  23.  “I  want  to  take  boxing  lessons  from  Mr. 
Denchar,  who  says  it  will  expand  my  chest  etc.  Father 
thinks  it  would  be  foolish  for  me,  living  in  the  country.” 

Oct.  27.  “When  Father’s  away  now  I  take  pistol  into  my 
room  and  leave  my  door  open,  though  I  suppose  there  is  not 
much  occasion  for  it.” 

Nov.  1st,  at  the  dedication  of  the  Albany  hospital, 
“prayers  were  made  by  Drs.  Pohlman  and  Potter.  Dr. 
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Pohlman  had  a  written  prayer,  strange  for  a  dissenting 
clergyman  I  think.” 

Under  Nov.  5th  he  writes  that  his  mother  thought  he  did 
not  have  enough  exercise.  His  father  found  him  reading 
The  Caxtons  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon,  and  made  him 
come  out  and  help  with  the  farm  work:  his  father  “said  it 
was  better  than  taking  boxing  lessons.” 

Nov.  17.  “Talked  with  Aunt  Forbes  awhile,  when  I 
ought  to  have  been  studying,  about  her  younger  days.  She 
seemed  to  think  there  was  not  so  much  coquetry  then  as 
now,  and  ladies  were  not  so  bold  and  forward.  I  do  not 
think  she  was  as  innocent  and  simple  as  she  has  said.  Won¬ 
der  if  I  shall  judge  so  when  I  am  old.” 

Dec.  21,  Sunday.  “After  dinner  went  to  church  (again). 
Had  Dr.  Baird,  who  gave  us  an  interesting  sermon.  .  .  . 
He  told  of  the  encouraging  progress  of  Protestantism  in 
Europe,  and  the  state  of  countries  there.  .  .  .  Of  the  state 
of  France,  and  the  revolution  (which  is)  about  to  break 
forth,  and  which  will  rouse  up  all  Europe.  .  .  .  After 
tea  talked  with  Aunt  Forbes  awhile,  which  is  of  no  use.” 

Dec.  22.  “There  is  news  of  Louis  Napoleon’s  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  government  and  his  decrees  in  (the  Albany)  Journal 
at  night.” 

Jan.  29,  1852.  “They  were  in  from  the  other  house  to 
dinner.  .  .  .  I  sat  with  them  awhile  after  dinner.  I  like  to 
talk  with  Gmother.  Among  other  things  today  she  showed 
that  she  had  none  of  that  Pharisaical  notion  about  nice  arti¬ 
cles  and  luxuries  which  some  would-be-good  people  pro¬ 
fess.” 

On  February  6th  Packer,  with  his  mother  and  Bertha 
(called  Kitty)  aged  seven,  went  to  Sing  Sing  to  see  Sartell. 
Packer  left  Sing  Sing  on  the  7th  to  visit  his  uncle  John’s 
family  in  Brooklyn. 
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Feb.  7.  “I  got  down  to  N.Y.  about  2  o’c  P.M.  I  followed 
a  man  up  to  B’way,  and  there  took  a  Fulton  Ferry  bus.  The 
going  was  very  bad,  so  many  pitch  holes,  and  all  B’way  was 
jammed.  From  the  ferry  I  walked  to  the  house  (i.e.  his 
Uncle  John’s).  I  was  not  expected,  but  they  seemed  glad  to 
see  me.” 

Feb.  11.  “I  rose  a  little  after  5  o’c.  Went  down  to 
Tucker’s  at  Yi  past,  but  had  to  wait  some  time.  I  whistled 
and  threw  snow  at  his  window,  but  to  no  purpose.  The  girl 
let  me  in  and  said  that  Luther  had  told  her  to  wake  him  at 
5  o’c,  but  she  had  overslept  herself.  I  studied  there  till 
breakfast  time  and  then  went  home.” 

By  February  20th  Packer  was  sick,  and  did  not  go  to 
school.  This  was  Friday.  He  went  to  school  on  the  Monday 
and  Tuesday  following,  but  apparently  did  not  go  after 
that  for  some  time.  He  studied  at  home,  however,  was 
often  out,  rode  and  drove,  and  read  a  good  deal:  at  this  time 
he  was  reading  Don  Quixote  and  Cooper’s  Pilot . 

March  8.  “Father  sent  the  doctor  down  as  he  preferred 
that  I  should  be  seen  at  home.  When  he  came  he  seemed  to 
think  I  was  getting  on  well.  Wished  me  to  continue  one  of 
the  pills  every  night,  and  in  the  morning  a  shower  bath,  as 
I  was  somewhat  chilly.  On  Mother’s  recommendation  he 
added  a  teaspoon  full  of  mustard  seed,  to  be  taken  night 
and  morning.  I  was  with  Father  afterwards,  fixing  the 
bath  etc.” 

March  9.  “Mother  and  Aunt  Metcalf  experimenting 
with  shower  bath  this  A.M.  had  to  call  in  Janet  to  stop  the 
deluge.” 

Wednesday,  March  17.  “Learnt  that  I  was  going  to 
Savannah  in  steamer  with  Father  on  Saturday.” 

For  Mr.  Prentice  this  was  partly  a  business  trip  in  the 
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interest  of  his  brother’s  firm.  Packer  and  his  father  left 
home  on  Friday,  March  19,  1852,  and  spent  the  night  at 
the  Astor  House  in  New  York.  The  next  day,  with  John 
Prentice  Jr.,  Mrs.  Packer  and  a  Miss  Murray  (“who  had 
traveled  in  Russia”),  and  Rev.  Dr.  Spencer,  they  sailed  on 
the  Alabama ,  a  steamship  of  1400  tons,  for  Savannah, 
where  they  arrived  early  Wednesday  morning.  They  went 
ashore  in  a  small  boat.  After  breakfast  they  took  a  carriage 
and  “rode  out  to  Bonadventure,  which  is  a  large  park  laid 
out  by  a  Col.  Melvyne  in  1756.  .  .  .  Great  avenues  of 
magnificent  live  oak,  hung  down  by  hoary  moss,  a  living 
drapery,  swung  by  the  wind,  intersect  each  other  and  form 
a  most  grand  and  novel  sight.” 

The  party  left  Savannah  by  boat  at  4  A.M.  March  27th, 
and  arrived  at  Charleston  about  noon.  In  the  afternoon 
of  the  30th  they  went  by  steamboat  to  Wilmington,  N.C., 
arriving  next  morning,  and  thence  by  rail  to  Richmond. 
“It  was  quite  primitive  altogether,  the  cars  etc.,  the  flat 
rails,  the  country  through  which  we  passed.  ...  We  ran 
pretty  well,  but  the  engine  gave  out  before  we  got  to  Wel¬ 
don,  162  miles,  and  we  had  no  time  for  dinner.”  At  Peters¬ 
burg  they  changed  to  another  railroad.  “It  was  32  miles 
from  Petersburg  to  Richmond,  and  a  very  poor  road,  and 
we  were  very  long  in  doing  it.  Indeed  from  Weldon  to 
Richmond,  86  miles,  is  much  poorer  than  the  first  part  of 
the  route.” 

The  next  morning,  April  2nd,  they  took  a  train  from 
Richmond,  “leaving  depot  on  the  street  at  7  o’c.”  and  rode 
77  miles  to  Acquia  Creek.  .  .  .  “The  ride  was  through  much 
more  pleasant  country,  and  we  seemed  to  be  getting  home. 
We  saw  much  forest  however.  We  took  a  very  nice  looking 
boat,  ‘Potomac,’  and  sailed  44  miles  to  Washington.  The 
Potomac  is  a  most  magnificent  river:  I  had  no  such  idea  of 
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it.  The  scenery  was  very  fine.  Along  the  banks  we  saw 
myriads  of  wild  duck.” 

At  Washington  they  put  up  at  the  National  Hotel,  “An 
immense  hotel,”  where  “Father  took  a  bath  somewhere  in 
the  house.”  They  saw  the  Capitol,  the  White  House,  the 
Washington  Monument  where  “Father,  John  and  I 
climbed  up  on  3  ladders  the  100  ft.  (about)  of  the  shaft 
that  are  finished,”  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Building,  and  finally  the  Patent  Office.  On  Sunday  Dr. 
Spencer  was  invited  to  preach  in  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives,  “and  we  went  up  to  hear  him” :  “it  was  comfortably 
full.” 

Monday,  April  5,  they  went  to  the  Capitol  again,  at  half 
past  eleven,  and  spent  some  time  in  the  rotunda,  admiring 
the  pictures  and  bas  reliefs.  Congress  met  at  12  o’clock. 
“We  went  into  the  Senate  Chamber,  and  were  present  at 
the  opening.  We  saw  Messrs.  Seward,  King,  Cass,  Fish, 
Davis,  and  others.  Mr.  Seward  looks  like  a  sharp  man, 
rather  than  of  powerful  and  deep  thought.  Mr.  Cass  I  had 
never  seen  a  portrait  of  that  I  remembered.  He  is  quite  a 
large  man  and  wears  a  wig.  His  countenance  does  not  show 
quick  thought.  Mr.  Davis  is  a  fine  looking  old  man.  Mr. 
Fish  met  Father  and  spoke  with  him  in  the  lobby  of  the 
House.”  Afterwards  they  went  into  the  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  a  Miss  Erwin  pointed 
out  the  distinguished  members.  “There  was  a  great  deal 
of  noise  and  confusion,  and  the  men  seemed  to  be  as  digni¬ 
fied  as  so  many  school  boys.  ...  I  was  quite  amused  to  hear 
a  man  show  to  Father  that  the  Whig  members,  as  they 
came  up  to  vote,  appeared  much  more  intelligent  and 
gentlemanly  than  the  locofocos,  and  there  seemed  (to 
be)  a  difference.  We  came  out  into  the  Rotunda  to  go,  when 
Father  sent  in  his  card  to  and  saw  for  a  few  minutes  Mr. 
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Schoolcraft,  who  thought  we  might  be  interested  if  we  went 
back,  as  they  expected  a  stormy  discussion  of  the  ‘Compro¬ 
mise  Resolution.5  The  echo  was  so  great  that  (we)  could 
distinguish  but  little  of  what  was  said,  but  there  seemed  to 
be  as  much  order  as  before.  ...  We  got  home  a  little  after 
3  o’c.” 

The  party  left  Washington  at  nine  o’clock  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  and  arrived  at  Baltimore  at  eleven.  “Stopped  at  Bar- 
num’s  (Hotel),  as  it  was  the  most  convenient.  .  .  .  Our 
room  and  fire  is  very  comfortable:  our  dinner  was  much  su¬ 
perior  to  anything  we  have  had.”  On  April  7th  they  were  in 
Philadelphia,  and  after  some  delay  “got  comfortably  lo¬ 
cated  at  the  U.  S.  (Hotel).  We  dined  at  the  gentlemens 
ordinary  at  half  past  two  o’c.”  “The  U.S.  is  by  far  the  best 
kept  house  we  have  seen.”  They  saw  the  sights  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  visited  Gerard  College.  “The  boys  are  quite 
small.  When  we  went  into  the  College  they  were  singing  a 
very  religious  hymn,  which  was  rather  contrary  to  Mr. 
Gerard’s  instructions.”  They  also  saw  the  markets  “which 
are  characteristic  of  the  city.  They  extend  through  the  cen¬ 
ter  of  one  of  the  streets,  and  everything  was  neat  and  good.” 
There  was  the  same  sort  of  street-market  for  many  years  at 
Albany,  wagons  being  lined  up  on  each  side  of  the  street¬ 
car  tracks,  on  the  very  broad  part  of  State  Street,  which 
leads  from  the  river  up  the  steep  hill  to  the  State  Capitol. 
Early  in  the  afternoon  of  April  8th  the  party  left  Phila¬ 
delphia  by  the  Camden  and  Amboy  route,  taking  the  boat 
from  Perth  Amboy  to  New  York,  and  spent  the  night  at 
the  John  Prentice’s  in  Brooklyn.  Packer  was  evidently  ill. 
The  next  morning  he  was  taken  to  see  Dr.  Parker  in  12th 
St.,  who  “seemed  to  understand  my  case,  and  prescribed 
iron,  riding  horseback  etc.,  and  plain  food.”  In  the  after¬ 
noon  Packer  and  his  father  returned  to  Albany. 
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After  April  9th  both  Packer  and  Sartell  were  at  home  for 
a  while.  Packer  was  ill  and  under  the  doctor’s  care  ;  but  he 
usually  got  up  about  six  in  the  morning,  and  studied  more 
or  less  regularly  by  himself.  His  father  thought  he  had 
better  go  on  with  some  of  his  studies  at  home,  and  not  go 
to  school.  He  read  a  good  deal  also.  For  example,  he  wrote 
in  his  diary  for  April  24th:  “We  got  a  new  book,  ‘Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin’  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  I  like  it  much.”  April  25 
(Sunday)  :  “I  read  Uncle  Tom’s  Cabin  most  of  the  day  and 
got  a  good  way  into  the  2nd  volume.  It  is  very  interesting, 
but  colored  I  guess.”  On  May  3rd  school  began  again  (after 
a  holiday)  5  but  “Father  thought  it  best  for  me  not  to  go, 
but  that  I  must  study  at  home.”  He  seems  to  have  been  very 
much  interested  in  the  horses,  riding  and  driving  a  great 
deal. 

On  May  18th  he  wrote:  “They  are  making  in  the  city 
preparations  to  receive  Kossuth.  The  Common  (Council?), 
after  trying  to  back  out,  have  to  go  forward  and  carry  out 
their  old  resolution,  and  there  will  be  quite  a  display.  Kos¬ 
suth  is  ill,  but  will  still  come  on,  so  a  ‘telegram’  said  .  .  . 
I  went  up  in  (the)  Yz  past  3  o’c  omnibus,  to  see  Kossuth 
speak.  I  went  up  to  the  Capitol  park  and,  though  the  gates 
were  locked,  managed  to  get  in.  I  sat  on  the  steps  some  time. 
There  was  any  quantity  of  Irish  children  there.  I  saw  the 
Notts  and  some  others  of  our  boys,  and  was  with  them.  The 
constables  made  a  show  of  clearing  the  steps  before  the  pro¬ 
cession  arrived.  We  got  against  one  of  the  pillars  and  were 
soon  in  such  a  jam  as  I  hope  not  soon  to  be  again.  Soldiers 
were  sent  up  to  clear  the  steps,  and  throughout  their  com¬ 
manders  proved  themselves  anything  but  wise  men,  to  say 
the  least.  We  were  in  J4  doz.  feet  of  Kossuth,  but  did  not 
hear  a  word.  We  caught  a  word  or  two  of  Gov.  Hunt’s 
speech.  Kossuth  is  not  a  tall  man,  about  middle  size,  a  light 
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blue  eye,  dark  hair,  high,  broad  forehead,  I  remarked.  He 
spoke  but  a  few  moments.” 

The  diary  for  May  24th  (1852)  gives  an  account  of  an¬ 
other  of  Jenny  Lind’s  concerts:  “Mother,  Aunt  Candace 
and  I  go  by  1 1  o’clock  train  (to  New  York)  and  expect  to 
hear  Jenny  Lind  in  the  evening  .  .  .  Got  in  about  4  o’c  and 
10  m.  Uncle  Jas.  and  John  were  waiting  with  the  carriage 
...  We  had  tea  at  6  o’c  about.  We  went  over  to  N.Y., 
about  7  o’c  .  .  .We  passed  a  great  many  people  looking  as 
if  bound  for  Castle  Garden.  We  had  2nd  or  3rd  rate  seats, 
and  3  in  one  place  and  the  rest  scattered.  Uncle  had  kept  a 
man  at  the  ticket  office  all  Saturday  and  part  of  Monday, 
and  these  tickets  were  all  he  could  procure,  and  it  was  at  a 
high  premium  too.  It  was  said  that  1 1,000  tickets  were  sold 
to  300  people,  but  the  blame  is  not  laid  at  Jenny  Lind’s 
door,  but  some  think  her  husband  has  had  something  to  do 
with  it.  The  concert  was  most  delightful.  Jenny  Lind  came 
out  in  all  her  strength  .  .  .  cComing  through  the  rye’  was 
sung  in  the  most  charming  manner  ...  It  was  after  10 
o’c  when  we  got  home.” 

On  May  26th  Packer  “got  up  at  4  o’c  and  was  dressed 
before  any  of  the  rest,”  to  ride  horseback  with  his  Uncle 
James  and  perhaps  some  others.  They  came  back  a  little 
after  six.  “We  met  and  passed  a  great  many  out.”  After 
breakfast  Packer  went  to  New  York,  by  the  South  Ferry 
and  omnibus  up  Broadway,  to  see  Dr.  Parker.  “He  said  I 
had  a  nervous  constitution,  which  if  treated  right  would 
work  a  long  time,  and  per  contra.  He  said  I  had  no  disease, 
but  advised  good,  hard  exercise.  He  thought  I  had  better 
(although  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary)  give  up  study, 
and  travel.  He  thought  a  trip  to  Europe  would  do  both 
Father  and  me  good.  He  said  tobacco  would  play  the  mis- 
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chief  with  me,  strong  coffee  etc.  was  bad.  He  asked  if  I 
drank  wine.  He  was  to  write  Father.  .  .  .” 

Packer  returned  to  Mount  Hope  May  29th,  and  on  the 
3 1st  Mr.  Brown  telegraphed  that  he  was  going  on  a  fishing 
trip  in  Sullivan  County,  N.Y.,  starting  on  Wednesday 
(June  2nd) :  he  invited  Packer  to  go  with  him.  Sullivan 
County  is  on  the  southern  border  of  the  state,  north  and  east 
of  the  Delaware  river,  and  west  of  Orange  County.  “It  was 
finally  decided  that  I  had  better  not  go  with  (Mr.)  Brown, 
as  the  notice  was  so  short  and  we  knew  so  little  of  the  place.” 

June  2.  “Father  rec.  a  telegraph  despatch  (which  had 
been  lying  over  at  Mr.  Treadwell’s  in  our  box  a  day)  from 
N.Y.  saying  that  Mr.  Brown  went  Thursday,  and  he  an¬ 
swered  it  that  I  would  go  with  him.  I  was  busy  for  the  rest 
of  the  day  in  getting  ready.  Father  helped  me  fix  a  rod  be¬ 
fore  dinner.” 

This  was  Packer’s  second  fishing  trip  with  Mr.  Brown, 
and  he  gives  a  very  lively  description  of  it  in  his  diary.  The 
trip  lasted  ten  days.  The  country  where  they  went  was 
rather  wild  at  that  time.  Their  first  night  they  spent  “with 
a  Dutchman  in  a  comfortable  log  house.”  The  next  day  they 
reached  Rockland,  where  they  were  joined  by  a  Mr.  Darby: 
they  saw  a  dog  which  had  helped  to  kill  a  wolf  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  winter,  and  the  man  who  shot  the  wolf :  he  told  them 
about  it.  They  also  found  there  “Uncle”  Peter  Stewart,  “a 
fine  old  angler,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Brown’s,  for  whom  Mr. 
Brown  brought  a  rod.”  The  diary  says:  “All  the  old  men 
here  are  uncles.”  There  were  other  visiting  sportsmen,  sev¬ 
eral  of  them  with  their  wives.  On  Sunday  Packer  “went  to 
church  with  Mr.  Darby  (evidently  a  resident),  and  heard  a 
Methodist  minister,  in  quite  a  small  church.”  “I  think,”  he 
says,  “I  shall  never  be  a  Methodist.”  “Mr.  Brown  and 
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Uncle  Peter  were  at  work  on  the  fishing  apparatus  most  of 
the  morning.  Mr.  Brown  made  some  beautiful  flies.  Mr. 
Fuller  went  sketching.  In  P.M.  I  would  have  liked  to  have 
written  home,  but  could  get  no  paper.  Went  out  for  a  walk 
and  saw  Mr.  Fuller.  He  had  made  4  little  sketches.  I 
walked  around  with  him  and  admired  the  scenery.  We  had 
quite  a  long  talk  about  Christian  principles  etc.,  although  I 
thought  I  was  not  old  enough  to  discuss  such  a  subject,  and 
told  him  so  once  or  twice.  He  is  a  Unitarian,  Universalist 
etc.”  Apparently  Packer  did  not  do  any  fishing  on  that  day, 
but  Mr.  Brown  did,  and  “Mr.  Darby  was  with  them.”  At 
the  end  of  the  day’s  account  he  writes:  “From  what  I  heard 
some  old  men  say  I  should  think  that  the  hunting  here 
used  to  be  fine.  I  was  very  near  homesick  today.” 

It  rained  a  good  deal  and  they  all  got  pretty  wet  some¬ 
times,  partly  from  the  rain  and  partly  from  wading  in  or 
falling  into  the  streams,  and  Packer  was  often  very  cold 
and  tired.  They  all  broke  their  rods  frequently,  especially 
Packer,  and  had  to  splice  them.  Their  quarters  must  have 
been  rather  primitive.  But  they  caught  lots  of  fish  and  evi¬ 
dently  had  a  very  good  time.  Mr.  Darby,  however,  became 
sick  soon  after  his  arrival,  and  later  “was  covered  with  little 
pimples,”  which  grew  larger:  it  was  thought  that  he  had 
small-pox  j  but  he  continued  to  be  about  with  the  others, 
though  he  is  not  mentioned  among  the  fishermen  after  his 
first  day.  Packer  returned  home  alone.  He  traveled  first  by 
wagon  and  then  by  train  to  Newburgh,  crossed  the  river 
there  at  nine  in  the  evening,  waited  in  the  station  at  Fish- 
kill  till  1 1.30,  took  a  night  train  to  Greenbush  where  he  ar¬ 
rived  about  six  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning,  “crossing  in 
the  skiff,  and  had  to  send  for  a  carriage.”  On  the  way  down 
he  stopped  for  some  ice  for  his  fish.  He  told  the  family 
about  his  exposure  to  small-pox,  “so  that  they  might  do  as 


they  pleased  with  me,”  and  later  in  the  day,  on  the  advice 
of  Dr.  Peter  McNaughton,  he  was  vaccinated  j  but  he  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  quarantined,  and  evidently  he  did 
not  catch  the  disease,  whatever  it  was. 

Under  July  5th  he  wrote:  “Luther  and  his  cousins  came 
up.  Father  talked  with  him  about  college.  .  .  .  After  din¬ 
ner  I  talked  with  Father  about  going  to  college,  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  up  in  ’bus  and  see  Mr.  Miller.” 

July  6.  “Saw  Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Cook  (teachers  in 
the  Albany  Academy)  in  morning,  and  by  their  advice  de¬ 
termined  to  try  and  enter  Yale  this  fall.  I  commenced 
study  that  day,  and  after  that  went  to  school  twice  a  day  to 
recite  Greek  and  geometry.  I  studied  tolerably  hard,  but 
took  much  exercise.  I  generally  drove  Spaniard  up  in 
wagon  about  8  o’c,  and  then  rode  Nelly  up  about  1 1  o’c  and 
left  her  at  a  stable.  I  got  along  very  well,  and  they  told 
me  I  was  well  prepared.” 

Monday,  July  26.  “Father,  Mr.  Tucker,  Luther  and  I 
went  on  to  N.H.  via  Springfield.  I  was  not  very  well,  but 
thought  of  going  on  after  examination  to  Sachem’s  Head. 
We  got  in  New  Haven  in  tolerable  time.  The  students, 
until  they  saw  we  could  not  very  well  be  gammoned,  were 
likely  to  electioneer  us  to  pieces.  We  stopped  at  the  Tontine. 
We  saw  some  of  the  students  and  professors,  and  called 
upon  the  President,  a  fine-looking,  scholar-like  man.” 

July  27.  “When  I  got  up  I  looked  over  my  geometry. 
After  breakfast  we  went  to  be  examined.  Were  examined 
for  awhile  in  the  A.M.,  then  again  in  the  P.M.,  for  Sopho¬ 
more  Examination  was  very  strict.  I  suppose  I  had  grown 
rather  rusty.  They  admitted  Tucker  but  not  me,  and  I  do 
not  know  when  I  have  felt  so  before.  I  found  Father  and 
told  him.  He  saw  the  professors,  and  they  said  if  I  studied 
well  through  vacation  I  could  be  prepared.  I  had  found 
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that  I  was  rather  deficient  in  quantity  in  Greek,  and  then  was 
rather  rusty  in  Classics.  In  mathematics  I  might  have 
slipped  through.  They  said  I  was  abundantly  prepared  for 
Freshman.  Father  said  he  would  leave  for  N.Y.  in  the 
evening,  and  I  determined  to  go  with  him.  We  got  in  after 
12  o’c,  but  could  not  get  into  Astor;  but  a  gentleman  from 
there  got  us  a  room  in  the  American  I  think,  close  by.  Next 
morning  we  went  to  Brooklyn.” 

July  28.  “Uncle  John  thought  my  disappointment  might 
be  good  for  me.  Heard  that  the  Henry  Clay  (the  steam¬ 
boat)  had  burned  up  with  great  loss  of  passengers.  We  went 
up  in  boat  at  6  o’c,and  at  Yonkers  saw  the  Henry  Clay,  with 
bow  25  ft.  on  shore  and  still  smoking.  It  was  a  beautiful 
night:  the  moon  was  out  fully  and  the  stars  were  out  clear. 
As  we  swept  along  the  Highlands,  the  scene  opened 
gloriously.  Father  and  I  sat  on  deck  talking.  We  about  de¬ 
termined  that  I  should  study  out  the  vacation.” 

Aug.  2.  “I  have  not  been  very  well  for  a  week,  and  it 
was  thought  best  that  I  should  go  with  Mother,  Sartell, 
children  and  Janet  to  Sachem’s  Head.  We  left  about  9  o’c 
via  Springfield  and  New  Haven.  We  had  to  wait  some  time. 
At  N.H.  we  took  the  New  London  R.R.  to  Guilford.  At  the 
Head  we  got  some  quarters  with  promise  of  better.” 

They  found  a  good  many  old  friends  there,  and  stayed 
about  two  weeks.  A  week  later  Packer  and  his  parents  made 
a  short  trip  to  Bellows  Falls,  Alstead,  and  the  White  Moun¬ 
tains. 

In  January,  1853,  Lacker  entered  the  Sophomore  Class 
at  Williams  College,  and  graduated  with  his  class  there 
August  15,  1855.  There  were  fifty-four  members  of  that 
class  who  graduated,  and  thirty  non-graduates.  His  com¬ 
mencement  oration  was  entitled  The  Quiet  Man.  He  be¬ 
longed  to  the  Chi  Psi  Fraternity,  with  which  he  maintained 
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until  his  death  an  affectionate  association.  Apparently  much 
of  his  life  in  college  centered  in  his  fraternity,  and  in  one  of 
two  literary  societies  which  competed  with  each  other  in 
“exhibitions”  of  public  speaking  and  debate.  His  mother 
wrote  to  him  on  June  30,  1856,  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  fraternity  he  would  have  been  the  valedictorian  of  his 
class. 

His  cousin  John  Prentice  entered  the  Class  of  ’57  at 
Williams,  apparently  in  the  autumn  of  1853,  and  for  a  time 
roomed  with  Packer.  During  the  year  1 8  54 -5  Sartell  and 
Fowler  were  at  the  Swan  School  in  Williamstown,  and  also 
Giles  Babcock  of  Troy,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Prentice 
boys,  who  entered  the  Class  of  J6o  at  Williams  in  the  fall 
of  1 856.  Fifty  years  later,  Packer  wrote  to  a  nephew:  “It  is 
strange  to  me  that  I  recollect  so  little  of  Sartell’s  year  at 
the  Swan  School.  He  was  there  with  his  pony  and  his 
cousin  Fowler,  who  also  had  a  pony.  John  Jr.  was  in  the 
Class  of  ’57.  He  (Sartell?)  had  his  horse  and  I  had  mine, 
and  naturally  we  would  at  times  ride  together,  but  seldom, 
and  after  all,  as  it  was  my  last  year  in  college  and  the 
preface  to  my  very  different  and  very  much  occupied  life 
abroad,  and  there  never  seemed  an  occasion  to  refer  to  it 
again,  its  incidents  have  passed  out  of  my  mind.”  Sartell 
entered  Williams  College  in  1 8 55,  doubtless  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year  and  as  a  Freshman  in  the  Class  of  ’59:  he  left 
college  early  in  1857  t0  j°in  bis  brother  in  Germany. 
Fowler  was  a  student  at  Williams  from  1856  to  1859,  and 
is  listed  among  the  non-graduates  of  the  Class  of  ’6o.  John 
graduated  with  his  class. 

When  Packer  went  abroad  he  left  behind  a  good  many 
very  warm  friends,  chiefly,  of  course,  those  who  had  been 
most  intimately  associated  with  him  in  college,  classmates 
and  others,  most  of  whom  were  members  of  his  fraternity. 
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They  wrote  to  him  fairly  often,  especially  in  the  first  years 
of  his  absence,  sometimes  rather  long  and  sprightly  letters, 
full  of  personalities  and  banter,  explanations  for  their  not 
writing  sooner,  news  of  college  friends  and  of  their  fra¬ 
ternity,  of  politics,  sometimes  of  their  love-affairs  and 
thoughts  of  marriage.  They  called  him  “Pack,”  and  often 
closed  with  the  phrase  “Yours  in  the  bonds”  (i.e.,  of  the 
fraternity).  He  kept  these  letters,  some  of  them  at  least, 
until  his  death:  in  all  of  them  there  is  a  note  of  genuine 
affection  for  him. 

These  letters  reflect  something  of  college  life  and  of  the 
experience  of  college  men  soon  after  their  graduation. 
Doubtless  Williams  was  fairly  typical  of  most  American 
colleges  at  that  time.  In  some  respects  college  life  as  it  was 
then  would  seem  very  primitive  and  rigorous  to  under¬ 
graduates  now.  For  example,  Giles  Babcock,  then  a  Fresh¬ 
man,  wrote  on  April  9th,  1857:  “I  am  reconciled  to  almost 
everything  connected  with  life  in  Williamstown  except  the 
weather  and  morning  prayers.”  What  that  means  is  ex¬ 
plained  by  a  passage  in  a  circular  letter  to  the  Class  of  ’55 
from  Charles  Marsh,  the  Class  Secretary,  dated  at  Spring- 
field,  Mass.,  January  27th,  1857:  “As  I  write,  I  am  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  exquisite  sensation  peculiar  to  a  frozen 
ear  —  a  comfortable  appendage.  Such  mornings  as  these 
remind  one  of  sundry  matutinal  ante-sunrise  visits  to  the 
old  college  chapel  at  Williams,  when  stars  shone  without, 
and  sickly  lamps  smoked  within,  while  in  and  out  Fahren¬ 
heit  said  20  below.” 

The  letters  do  not  speak  of  athletics,  or  of  any  games  at 
all.  They  do  speak  of  escapades,  not  very  different  from 
those  of  boys  at  school.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  hazing  and 
“rowing.”  Occasionally  the  students  make  visits  to  friends 
in  neighboring  towns,  over  Sunday,  by  permission  of  the 
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college  authorities,  or  without  permission.  Sometimes  they 
go  off  on  fishing  trips.  A  few  have  horses,  and  ride.  They  are 
very  much  interested  in  public  speaking:  debates  and  “ ex¬ 
hibitions 55  (competitions  in  oratory)  were  occasions  of  some 
excitement,  especially  when  rivalry  between  classes  or  be¬ 
tween  fraternities  was  involved.  They  admire  the  orators 
of  their  time,  and  want  to  hear  them  speak,  but  criticize 
their  speeches  much  as  Packer  did  in  his  diaries  before  he 
went  to  college.  They  know  something  about  national  and 
state  politics  also,  and  something  about  the  political  issues 
involved.  But  of  course  they  are  much  more  interested  in 
college  politics  and  their  own  elections.  They  know  very 
little  about  the  world  or  about  Europe ;  but  they  are  curious, 
and  anxious  to  know.  They  look  up  to  ministers  as  such  — 
what  a  minister  says  carries  some  weight  because  a  minister 
says  it,  though  few  of  them  think  of  being  ministers  them¬ 
selves.  They  have  no  such  feeling  toward  their  professors, 
but  seem  rather  to  despise  them,  yet  with  some  curiously 
personal  or  else  subconscious  reservations.  For  example, 
Everett  Green,  writing  from  college  February  24th,  1856, 
says:  “We  are  all  jogging  contentedly  along  the  old  routine 
of  Prayers  and  Recitations.  We  hear  the  same  sharp¬ 
faced  prof,  with  poverty-stricken  black  whiskers  offer  up 
the  same  old  prayer:  ‘Hear  Thou  this  our  morning  suppli¬ 
cation.5  Old  Al.  smacks  his  lips  over  a  good  recitation  (as  if 
his  brain  was  reached  by  a  palatal  avenue)  with  as  much 
gusto  as  ever  he  listened  to  the  class  of  ’55.  .  .  .  The  fact 
is  I  oscillate  between  utter  listlessness  and  ‘ennui5  on  the 
one  side,  and  a  sort  of  spasmodic  fury  and  energy  on  the 
other.55 


In  the  summer  after  his  graduation  Packer  determined  to 
go  abroad,  to  study  at  German  universities,  and  to  travel. 
He  advertised  in  the  New  York  Observer  for  a  companion 
with  similar  aims,  and  a  Mr.  Charles  Hopkins  of  Rutland, 
an  alumnus  of  Yale,  replied  on  October  12th,  and  was  in¬ 
vited  to  Mount  Hope  on  October  23rd.  As  no  further 
reference  to  Mr.  Hopkins  has  been  found,  in  letters  or  else¬ 
where,  it  may  be  assumed  that  he  did  not  join  in  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan.  Packer  sailed  for  Liverpool  on  the  S.S.  Atlantic , 
Oct.  31,  18 55.  From  Liverpool  he  went  directly  to  Berlin, 
and  was  admitted  to  the  university  there  Nov.  28,  1855. 
He  boarded  with  Madame  Ahsur,  Hausvoigtei-Platz  8  A. 
In  Berlin  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  James  Putnam 
Kimball,  who  was  then  living  at  Behren-Strasse  61  and 
afterwards  became  a  mining  engineer,  and  of  Timothy 
Dwight,  afterwards  President  of  Yale.  Dr.  Kimball  was 
twenty  months  younger  than  Packer,  became  Packer’s  most 
intimate  friend,  and  was  always  called  “Uncle  Kim”  by 
Packer’s  children:  he  died  Oct.  23,  1913. 

On  April  19,  1856,  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer 
semester,  he  was  admitted  to  the  University  of  Bonn. 
Timothy  Dwight  wished  to  room  with  him  there,  and 
apparently  did  so:  the  Personalsverzeichnis  for  that  semes¬ 
ter  shows  his  address  in  Bonn  was  50  Hof.  Oct.  14,  1 856,  he 
was  admitted  to  the  University  of  Gottingen.  His  Anmel- 
dungsbuch  shows  that  he  remained  there  for  three  semes¬ 
ters,  until  Easter  1858  (the  winter  semester  of  1856— 7  at 
Gottingen  ran  from  Sept.  29,  1856,  to  March  15,  1857). 
While  in  Gottingen  he  had  two  small  rooms  in  the  second  or 
third  storey  of  a  house  in  the  Burg-Strasse,  then  No.  366, 
belonging  to  two  elderly  women,  one  of  whom  was  a  widow 
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named  Kohlenberg.  The  Burg-Strasse  is  a  rather  narrow, 
quiet,  and  very  respectable  street,  which  looks  as  if  it  had 
never  had  much  traffic.  It  leads  out  from  the  Wilhelms- 
platz,  in  which  stands  the  statue  of  Wilhelm  IV  of  Han¬ 
nover:  behind  the  statue  is  the  old  “Aula,”  once  the  princi¬ 
pal  building  of  the  university.  The  house  is  very  near  the 
square.  The  floor  of  the  main  hall  is  but  two  low  steps  above 
the  street  level,  and  is  still  paved  with  flag-stones.  The  cows 
belonging  to  various  families  used  to  be  driven  home  each 
evening  through  this  street  from  the  pastures  outside  of  the 
city,  and  when  they  reached  this  house  the  cow  which  be¬ 
longed  there  left  the  herd  and  waited  until  the  front  door 
was  opened  for  her.  The  cow  then  walked  across  the  stone 
pavement  of  the  hall  to  a  small  door  at  the  back  leading  to 
a  little  courtyard  behind,  where  she  had  her  stall  in  a  shed 
built  against  the  house. 

When  I  first  went  to  Germany,  in  1 894,  my  father  asked 
me  to  look  up  his  old  rooms  in  Gottingen,  and  gave  me  the 
address.  I  had  difficulty  in  finding  the  place,  because  the 
numbers  of  the  houses  on  the  Burg-Strasse  had  been 
changed  twice.  But  finally  I  found  an  old  man  in  a  small 
basement  shop  in  the  neighborhood,  who  was  interested  in 
my  story,  and  produced  from  a  desk  a  soiled  and  yellow 
pamphlet  which  gave  the  original  house-numbers  and  their 
subsequent  changes.  The  original,  or  Bau-Nummer,  of  the 
Kohlenberg  house  (i.e.  the  serial  number  in  the  list  of 
numbers  given  to  the  houses  on  a  particular  street  in  the 
chronological  order  in  which  these  houses  were  built,  irre¬ 
spective  of  their  location)  was  148 :  the  number  of  the  house 
in  Father’s  time  was  366:  when  I  was  there  it  was  18  Burg- 
str.  So  I  found  the  house  where  he  had  lived,  and  I  saw  the 
front  door,  where  the  cow  used  to  come  in,  and  the  hallway 
paved  with  stone,  and  the  place  at  the  back  where  the  cow- 
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shed  had  been.  Father’s  landlady  and  her  family  were  no 
longer  there  ;  but  the  people  upstairs  remembered  her  — 
or  at  least  her  name  —  and  they  knew  which  apartment  had 
been  hers,  and  showed  me  the  rooms  which  Father  had 
occupied.  And  when  I  saw  them  I  found  that  they  were 
very  much  like  those  which  I  and  other  university  students, 
Germans  and  Americans  alike,  occupied  in  my  time,  though 
rather  smaller  than  many.  The  location,  however,  was  most 
desirable,  especially  in  Father’s  time,  when  the  new  uni¬ 
versity  buildings  had  not  yet  been  built. 

It  seems  strange  to  me  now,  when  I  look  back  over  the 
years,  that  when  I  first  returned  from  Germany  Father 
asked  me  so  little  about  his  old  rooms  and  about  the  town. 
Perhaps  what  I  wrote  to  him  or  told  him  made  him  feel 
that  Gottingen  had  changed  a  good  deal  since  he  was  a  stu¬ 
dent  there.  His  life  and  experiences  in  Germany  affected 
him  personally,  and  more  deeply,  I  think,  than  any  other 
part  of  his  formative  years.  The  little  which  he  told  us 
about  these  experiences  was  more  than  he  told  us  about  any 
other  personal  experiences  of  his,  even  those  in  the  civil  war. 
All  through  his  later  life  he  continued  to  use  familiarly  cer¬ 
tain  German  words  and  phrases,  and  frequently  made  allu¬ 
sion  to  German  customs.  For  example,  we  children  com¬ 
monly  heard  a  vessel  for  cigar  ashes  spoken  of  as  an  Asch- 
becher\  ausgezeichnet  was  a  common  word  in  our  home. 
When,  later  on,  I  had  had  much  the  same  sort  of  life  as 
his  in  Germany,  I  came  to  feel  that  in  imagination  I  could 
picture  to  myself  Father’s  German  student  days  with  con¬ 
siderable  accuracy  and  detail.  His  allusions,  without  any  ex¬ 
ception  which  I  can  recall,  were  explained  and  confirmed 
by  my  own  experiences,  my  experiences  frequently  recalled 
most  vividly  his  allusions.  He  knew  some  of  his  professors 
personally  and  their  families,  was  frequently  in  their 
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houses.  He  found  the  Germans  cordial  and  friendly,  as  I 
did:  he  liked  them,  and  most  of  their  ways.  But  he  had  a 
contempt  for  the  swaggering  Corps-student,  and  his  ubiqui¬ 
tous  Great  Dane.  Father,  who  was  naturally  fond  of  ani¬ 
mals,  and  liked  and  understood  most  dogs,  sometimes  ad¬ 
mitted  that  a  Great  Dane  might  be  a  “noble  animal”  y  but  he 
acquired  in  Germany  an  intense  dislike  for  this  particular 
breed.  I  never  understood  this  dislike  until  I  myself  lived  in 
a  German  university  community.  Then  I  did  understand  it. 
I  have  the  same  loathing  for  these  dogs  now.  When  I  see  a 
Great  Dane,  however  magnificent  an  animal  it  may  be,  it  re¬ 
calls  to  me  many  a  scene  of  just  such  a  dog  shambling  slowly 
along  a  German  street,  or  into  a  German  cafe,  in  the  wake 
of  a  German  student,  the  latter  wearing  his  Corps-cap 
sometimes  rather  jauntily  on  his  head,  the  narrow  band  of 
silk  ribbon  in  the  colors  of  his  Corps  diagonally  across  his 
waistcoat,  his  face  and  head  lined  with  Schlager  scars,  his 
expression  vapid  or  truculent,  a  type  of  lazy,  dissipated, 
arrogant  waster. 

Packer’s  friend  Luther  Tucker  Jr.,  in  a  letter  of  April 
2 3,  1858,  asked  him  to  write  an  account  of  German  student 
life  for  publication  in  The  Country  Gentlemany  of  which 
Luther  was  then  the  managing  editor.  The  account  was 
written  in  the  form  of  letters  to  his  friend  and  signed  D.V.y 
but  apparently  it  was  not  written  until  January  1859,  when 
Packer  had  received  his  doctor’s  degree  at  Gottingen  and 
was  living  in  Paris.  The  letters,  at  least  in  part,  were  pub¬ 
lished  without  much,  if  any,  editing,  in  various  issues  of 
The  Country  Gentlman  in  February  and  March  1859. 
Some  passages  in  these  letters  are  as  follows: 

“However  lively  may  be  the  recollections  of  the  feelings 
with  which  a  young  Freshman  with  us  returns  home  after 
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his  reception  into  the  number  of  students  of  one  of  our  col¬ 
leges,  no  American  can  easily  realize  the  sunny  visions  and 
dignified  satisfaction  of  the  German,  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  of  age,  just  liberated  from  the  strict  discipline  of  a 
Gymnasium  to  begin  his  life  as  a  (university)  student;  for 
not  only  is  his  profession  opening  before  him,  and  freedom 
of  study  and  action  about  to  belong  to  him,  but  the  tradi¬ 
tional  charms  of  a  student’s  life,  a  life  different  altogether 
from  any  that  he  will  ever  lead  again,  have  been  long 
thought  of  and  talked  over  among  his  comrades.  It  needs 
not  only  a  German  education  but  a  German  character  also 
to  fully  appreciate  this.  The  last  school  examination  leaves 
the  student  with  a  consciousness  of  power  in  the  profession 
of  letters,  as  well  as  a  sweet  and  youthful  innocence,  of 
which  our  young  students  (it  is  a  pity  perhaps)  know  little. 
He  has  tasted  the  pleasures  as  well  as  the  profits  of  study. 
Homer,  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Virgil  and  Horace  have  be¬ 
come  true  poets  for  him,  neither  are  their  words  and  those 
of  the  ancient  historians  and  essayists  empty  and  boreous, 
nor  has  he  or  will  he  read  the  old  authors  as  a  study  alone, 
but  as  a  recreation  and  with  pleasure.  History,  ancient  and 
modern,  is  more  familiar  to  him  than  our  own  is  often  to 
us,  and  his  studies  have  extended  to  the  modern  languages, 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  geography,  etc.  Latin  of 
course  he  has  pursued  as  a  living  language,  and  he  can  al¬ 
ready  speak  in  it  with  much  fluency  and  facility.  In  fact 
many  valedictorians  might  envy  the  Gymnasium-graduate 
his  literary  acquirements,  but  one  of  our  sophomores  would 
probably  find  him  in  ordinary  matters  too  unsophisticated 
to  be  even  amusing,  notwithstanding  his  immense  conceit.  It 
seems  the  great  fault  of  the  education  of  the  Germans  that 
they  find  no  great  need  in  their  country  of  men  good  for 
everything,  so  but  few  things  are  taught,  and  there  being  no 
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developed  one  hardly  knows.  A  clerk  in  the  post-office  must 
for  instance  have  passed  to  the  second  class  of  the  Gymna¬ 
sium,  and  submit  to  examinations  in  Greek,  Latin  and 
Mathematics,  more  difficult  than  we  easily  suppose ;  but  a 
boy  of  eighteen  or  twenty  often  seems  to  know  as  little  of 
business  and  ordinary  life  as  boys  with  us  of  twelve.  The 
young  student  begins  soon  to  feel  his  independence.  His 
father  acknowledges  his  responsibility  before  the  university 
board  by  according  to  him  a  certain  stipend:  he  finds  rooms 
for  himself  where  he  will  in  fact  keep  house,  buys  his  books, 
chooses  his  studies,  in  a  word  finds  himself  an  individual  in 
the  varied  and  grand  life  of  the  university.” 

“In  the  smaller  towns  the  student  seeks  generally  two 
rooms  for  his  housekeeping,  and  “chumming,”  as  we  know 
it,  is  rare:  in  fact  the  individuals  hold  themselves  farther 
separated  everywhere  in  this  academic  life  than  in  our  own. 
The  student  takes  his  breakfast  and  tea  in  his  room,  having 
his  own  equipage,  and  his  landlady  keeps  a  daily  account  for 
him  of  the  bread,  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  etc.  consumed ;  but  for 
his  dinner,  he  finds  this  either  at  a  table  d’hote  or  has  it 
brought  to  him  from  some  restaurant,  and  at  twelve  o’clock 
the  streets  are  full  of  the  Madchen  carrying  dinner  baskets 
in  which  the  enameled-ware  dishes  are  piled.  The  rooms 
seem  very  plain:  carpets  are  seldom  seen  in  Germany  — 
possibly  a  rug  or  the  sanded  floor  supply  its  place  —  a  sofa, 
a  table,  a  secretary  and  bureau  in  one,  a  standing-desk,  a  few 
bookshelves  and  chairs,  a  small  glass  and  the  great  earthen 
stove,  a  couple  of  long  pipes  perhaps  and  possibly  a  couple 
of  foils  arranged  on  the  walls,  with  pictures  of  the  student’s 
family  or  friends  placed  symmetrically  over  the  sofa,  and 
perhaps  balanced  by  some  lithograph  on  the  opposite  wall 
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—  these  things  make  up  the  appearance  of  a  student’s  room 
in  general.” 

“If  he  be  at  all  prepossessing  in  appearance  the  young 
Fuchs  will  soon  enjoy  the  advantage  of  that  system  of  hos¬ 
pitality  and  acquaintance-making  which  we  call  “trotting,” 
by  which  the  general  advantages  of  social  societies  being 
pointed  out,  these  are  found  to  be  offered  but  in  one  of  those 
there  existing,  and  in  this  way  the  youth  comes  first  to  his 
Knei'pe.” 

“Each  Cor'ps  or  B  ur s  chens  chaft  meets  for  its  Kneipe  in 
summer  often  in  some  large  garden  outside  of  the  city, 
otherwise  in  a  room,  belonging  to  some  restaurant  or  cafe. 
The  meetings  occur  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  nights, 
the  first  being  quite  informal.  On  approaching  you  are 
aware  of  its  vicinity  at  some  little  distance,  for  when  Ger¬ 
mans  are  singing,  laughing,  talking,  and  exclaiming  with 
all  their  force,  the  noise  made  by  some  half  a  dozen  to¬ 
gether  will  equal  that  of  a  large  assembly  among  us.” 

“You  enter  into  a  cloud  of  smoke  through  which  pres¬ 
ently  you  begin  to  distinguish  a  long  table  fitted  with  beer 
bottles,  or  having  a  cask  of  beer  upon  it,  and  some  30  or  40 
students  in  their  little  coloured  caps,  with  fancifully 
painted  pipes,  lounging  about.  The  “Senior”  in  all  his 
dignity  as  ruler  of  the  scene  is  at  the  head  of  the  table,  and 
at  the  foot  is  the  Fuchs-Major ,  the  patron  of  these  infants 
of  the  Kneipe,  he  having  the  Fuchse  especially  under  his 
charge  and  holding  special  meetings  in  the  week  for  their 
benefit.  He  must  of  course  be  of  a  stout  head,  equal  to  his 
ten  or  twelve  bottles  at  least.  The  room  is  decorated  with 
the  colours  and  shield  of  the  society,  and  over  the  table 
hang  several  immense  drinking  horns.  The  meeting  begins 
about  8  o’c  and  is  allowed  to  continue  until  1 1,  when  a 
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Pedell  (beadle)  appears,  and  touching  his  cap,  politely 
informs  the  party  that  it  is  Feierabend.  He  can  give  three 
warnings,  but  at  the  third  takes  the  passes  and  the  names  of 
those  remaining.  The  Senior  starts  the  ceremonies  of  the 
evening  by  a  Salamander  and  a  song,  and  these  occur  again 
from  time  to  time  during  the  evening,  while  you  hear  often 
the  Fuchs-Major  shouting  out  to  his  subjects  the  student’s 
invitation  to  drink:  T  come  you  one,  oh  Fuchs.’  Then  they 
take  their  Salamander  and  shout  in  chorus:  ‘Fuchs-Major! 
Fuchs-Major!,’  showing  by  their  empty  glasses  their  duty 
done.  But  much  time  is  left  to  conversation,  and  this  on  the 
subject  of  studies  as  well  as  amusements,  for  many  mem¬ 
bers  hardly  meet  each  other  except  on  the  stated  evenings  of 
Kneipes.  The  interchange  of  private  toasts,  the  clinking  of 
glasses  (for  this  always  accompanies  a  toast),  by  and  by  the 
reading  of  a  paper  to  which  certain  of  the  members  have 
contributed  in  their  turn,  possibly  a  beer  duel,  or  one  of  the 
great  horns  sent  around,  give  life  to  the  evening.  One  form 
of  drinking  is  singular  but  ancient,  and  in  old  times  brought 
much  responsibility  with  it,  the  drinking  of  the  brother¬ 
hood  (Bruderschaft) ,  with  the  arms  which  hold  the  glasses 
interlinked.  This  act  gives  the  familiarity  of  address  in  thee 
and  thouy  and  the  consequent  privileges.  When  the  horn 
makes  its  round,  the  Senior  fills  it  and  starts  it  with  a  song, 
then  taking  his  drink  passes  it  on  to  his  neighbour,  and  so  it 
goes  on  until  emptied.” 

“Every  German  of  course  can  sing,  and  most  of  the  songs 
are  known  by  heart,  though  song  books  are  scattered  about 
the  tables  so  that  one  may  easily  refresh  his  memory.  Many 
of  these  songs  have  much  poetical  merit,  and  have  been 
contributed  by  poets  such  as  Schiller,  Goethe,  Uhland,  etc. 
Most  have  a  chorus,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  a  strain  of 
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melancholy  seems  to  run  through  them  all.  Instrumental 
music  is  an  accompaniment  only  on  special  occasions.” 

“Some  of  the  persons  present  will  probably  be  guests,  for 
there  is  no  secrecy  about  these  meetings,  and  there  are  in 
every  society  several  regular  guests,  who,  while  paying  a 
share  in  the  expenses,  have  none  of  the  responsibilities  of 
membership  and  do  not  wear  the  colours.  These  are  the 
Mitknei'panten .” 

“The  Society  is  in  communication  probably  with  one  or 
two  others  of  other  universities  who  send  deputies  to  its 
anniversary  celebration  when  the  Society  has  its  Auszug 
(excursion),  and  in  the  evening  the  Landesvater  is  sung 
and  the  Flichse  initiated.  The  Fuchs-ride  is  well  known, 
and  is  the  most  amusing  performance  of  this  evening.  The 
Fiichse  straddling  their  chairs  and  facing  the  backs  ride  thus 
around  the  room  pursued  by  the  other  members  with  burnt 
cork  and  lighted  tapers  in  hand.  The  ambition  of  each  Fuchs 
of  course  is  to  escape  with  the  smallest  possible  number  of 
stripes.  He  is  after  this  ceremony  a  brannt  (burnt)  Fuchs. 
The  Fuchs  comes  afterwards  to  the  stage  of  Bursch ,  Young 
Bursch ,  Old  Bursch ,  Old  House ,  Moss-Heady  and  Golden 
Fuchs ,  when  he  is  almost  above  authority.” 

“The  societies  are  often  entertained  by  the  Mitknei- 
panten  or  guests,  and  indulge  in  the  summer  in  occasional 
excursions  into  the  country,  and  in  sleighrides  or  a  ball  per¬ 
haps  in  the  winter.  The  members  who  remain  over  Christ¬ 
mas  have  their  Christmas  tree  at  the  Kneipe,  coffee-  or  tea- 
parties,  etc.  frequently  occur  at  the  private  rooms,  and  there 
is  also  a  kind  of  picnic  tea-party,  where  one  brings  the  bread, 
another  meats,  another  tea,  tobacco,  etc.  Indeed,  as  might 
be  expected,  these  amusements  often  occupy  too  much  time 
and  necessitate  too  great  an  expense,  so  that  students  find 
themselves  burdened  at  graduation  with  debts  which  an 
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economy  of  ten  or  twelve  years  alone  can  pay.  The  univer¬ 
sity  laws,  which  set  a  limit  to  debts,  are  often  worse  than 
nothing,  for  the  tradesmen  come  easily  into  the  power  of 
their  debtors,  who  may  refuse  them  all  above  a  certain  sum 
if  they  be  irritated  by  a  process  before  the  courts.  The  land¬ 
lords  alone  have  an  advantage  in  the  Kneipe  debts,  for  the 
students  often  hold  Kneipe  on  extra  occasions  on  their 
i.o.u.’s  which  the  Society  in  fact  endorses,  and  it  becomes 
a  matter  of  personal  honour  to  redeem  these  pledges.  Last 
of  all  we  must  mention  the  Doktor-Schmaus ,  which  is  the 
parting  entertainment  of  the  young  Doktor  to  his  university 
friends.  Professors  often  assist  at  this,  and  are  not  infre¬ 
quently  seen  at  the  special  entertainments  of  the  societies. 
These  societies  embrace  in  their  number  about  half  of  all 
the  students,  but  the  ma j  ority  of  students  have  been  at  some 
time  connected  with  them,  hard  workers  often  changing 
their  university  after  the  first  year  to  avoid  them.” 

“The  discipline  of  the  university  has  regard  always  to  the 
studies,  and  interrupts  these  as  little  as  possible.  Each  stu¬ 
dent  must  carry  continually  his  student’s  card  with  him,  and 
is  subject  to  a  demand  for  it  from  the  Pedells.  By  this,  in 
case  of  any  trouble,  his  name  is  known,  and  by  it  he  is  sum¬ 
moned  before  the  academic  court,  which  rarely  inflicts  an 
imprisonment  of  more  than  two  or  three  days,  and  the  stu¬ 
dent  is  allowed  to  select  these  days,  only,  solitary  confine¬ 
ment  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time  is  enjoined. 
The  student  has  his  bed  sent  to  the  room  assigned  and  his 
food  from  some  restaurant.  The  Pedells  have  charge  of 
him,  and  are  altogether  responsible  for  his  conduct.  The 
prison,  eight  or  ten  rooms,  in  a  wing  of  the  Aula ,  the  chief 
university  building,  you  will  find  generally  decorated  by 
the  labour  of  the  apparently  philosophically-minded  pris¬ 
oners,  who  have  also  assigned  names  to  each  room,  as  Hotel 
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de  Luxe,  Bellevue,  etc.  Even  the  Pedells  accept  these 
names,  and  allow  the  entering  delinquent  to  choose  his 
chamber.  Of  course  there  is  little  or  no  disgrace  attached  to 
such  confinement.  Small  fines,  rustications,  and  expulsions 
are  to  be  numbered  also  among  the  penalties  to  which  the 
student  is  liable.  An  expulsion  is  a  most  serious  thing  in  Ger¬ 
many,  destroying  all  hope  for  political  or  even  professional 
advancement  for  the  culprit.” 

“The  escapades  of  the  students  from  time  to  time,  such 
as  Skandal- making  in  the  streets,  over-kneiping,  rowing 
with  the  Burger  or  Bauer ,  or  such  things  as  the  goose-march 
(the  rushing  about  the  narrow  streets  in  close  Indian  file 
upsetting  all  passersby),  duels,  etc.  draw  down  the  punish¬ 
ments.  The  laws  are  almost  null  on  the  subject  of  duels,  al¬ 
though  a  certain  amount  of  secrecy  about  them  is  generally 
maintained.  Some  universities  have  endeavoured,  by  a 
mounted  police  force  armed  with  long  blunt  spears  with 
which  to  trip  up  runaways,  and  in  various  other  ways,  to 
enforce  their  edicts ;  but  these  efforts  have  only  rendered 
the  meetings  more  dangerous  and  hardly  less  frequent.  The 
Pedells  in  general  carry  only  a  cane  as  a  weapon,  but  there 
is  no  rule  that  I  know  of  about  this:  they  have  also  a  uni¬ 
form  cap.” 

“These  duels  are  generally  ordinary  enough  affairs,  and 
are  strongly  defended,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  their 
antiquity,  but  also  on  account  of  the  daily  exercise  afforded 
in  the  fencing  school,  the  practice  in  arms  necessary  to  the 
citizen,  and  the  self-command  and  ease  of  body  acquired. 
The  Seniors  in  their  general  Convent,  often  decide  that 
their  whole  Corps,  man  by  man,  shall  fight,  and  it  is  a  mere 
exercise  and  trial  of  skill,  the  only  danger  being  of  a  cut 
and  a  scar  on  the  face  or  head,  for  the  body,  neck,  and  the 
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fighting  arm  are  protected  by  wadded  leather,  and  the  eyes 
by  heavy  iron  spectacle-frames.  The  sword  used  in  the 
ordinary  student  duels  is  the  Schlager.  This  has  a  long, 
very  flexible  blade,  square  at  the  end,  with  both  edges  made 
very  sharp  for  about  six  inches.  It  is  not  used  like  an  ordi¬ 
nary  sword  for  blow  or  thrust,  but  is  lashed  down  like  a 
whip  from  the  wrist,  which  is  held  very  high  before  the 
face.  It  has  a  very  large  guard  at  the  hilt,  which  completely 
protects  the  hand.  Duels  with  ordinary  swords,  rapiers,  or 
pistols  are  very  rare  among  the  students.  Two  seconds,  who 
as  well  as  the  combatants  are  in  their  society  colours,  guard 
well  with  long  swords  in  their  hands  to  ward  off  foul  blows, 
and  to  serve  the  interests  of  their  principals:  an  umpire  and 
a  surgeon  are  present.  The  Corps  and  spectators  fill  up  the 
background.  A  certain  number  of  rounds  alone  is  fought, 
and  long-established  rules  are  held  to  throughout.  The 
duelling  place  is  generally  a  room  in  some  hotel  or  restau¬ 
rant.” 

“Of  course  private  provocations  are  continually  causing 
these  affairs,  and  sometimes  they  are  rendered  more  dan¬ 
gerous  by  the  conditions  adopted  for  the  occasion.  In  the  old 
days  of  cobblestone  sidewalks  and  wide  curbstones,  these 
last  were  the  most  frequent  sources  of  duels,  two  students 
meeting  here  and  mutually  accusing  each  other  of  impolite¬ 
ness.  Next  morning  a  Fuchs  brings  the  Dummer  Junge 
(this  challenge  means  literally  stupid  boy ),  and  seconds 
arrange  the  meeting.  The  reply  of  the  Bursch  to  a  verdant 
Fuchs,  when  the  latter  announced:  ‘Herr  so  and  so  sends 
you  a  Dummer  Junge,5  T  see  he  has,5  is  well  known;  but 
such  jokes  do  not  pass  it  off.  Fiichse  are  not  allowed  to  fight 
in  their  first  term.55 

“Accidents,  even  deaths,  in  these  affairs  have  been  pun- 
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ished,  except  in  aggravated  cases,  with  only  a  slight  impris¬ 
onment,  for  two  weeks  perhaps,  and  deaths  are  about  as 
frequent  on  the  fencing  floor  as  in  the  duels.” 

“I  have  hurried  over  my  description  of  these  trivialities 
of  the  university  life,  where  so  much  might  be  said,  and 
much  that  would  be  interesting  I  am  sure,  with  a  more 
powerful  pen  than  mine.  These  things  are  regarded  as  of 
the  least  importance  here,  except  in  so  far  as  I  have  said 
before.  Amusement  is  a  principle  with  the  Germans.  Not  a 
few  cases  are  known  where  ‘Seniors’  (i.e.  officers  of  a 
Corps)  have  gained  high  academical  prizes  while  in  office 
even,  and  idle  students  have  here  as  hard  a  part  as  with  us.” 

“It  is  with  some  regret  that  I  leave  the  subject.  All  who 
have  been  in  Germany  have  seen  how  marked  is  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  university  on  the  whole  country.  They  have  seen 
the  general  cultivation  centering  there  and  dating  from  it, 
the  silent  influence  of  the  university  on  Society  and  on  indi¬ 
viduals,  the  high  standard  of  education  and  the  lack  of  that 
weariness  and  ennui  which  afflict  our  country  so  often  and 
so  greatly,  and  to  the  fear  of  which  many  of  our  follies 
may  perhaps  be  traced.  There  are  certainly  many  things 
about  these  institutions  which  all  good  wishers  for  our 
country,  Europeans  as  well  as  Americans,  would  gladly  see 
carried  out  here.  It  is  an  unpleasant  fact  that  there  is  a  lack 
of  high  intellectual  culture  and  excitement  with  us.  It 
would  be  a  benefit  and  a  safeguard  to  our  country.  Espe¬ 
cially  are  our  libraries  terribly  defective,  and  the  want  of 
books  and  the  power  to  use  them  reacts  on  the  taste  of  the 
people.” 

“Our  colleges  are  well  enough  in  their  way  and  so  far 
as  they  go,  and  everybody  must  rejoice  to  see  them  acquir¬ 
ing  the  necessary  means  to  greatly  increase  their  usefulness  5 
but  their  power  of  cultivation  is  limited,  and  more  impor- 
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tant  than  their  growth  is  how  to  be  national  universities.” 

“For  our  practical  citizens  every  one,  I  think,  must  praise 
the  course  of  instruction  in  our  American  institutions,  and 
even  the  wars  of  college  politics  continually  raging  there 
are  not  useless,  and  the  tendency  to  a  superficial  manner  of 
thinking  and  speaking,  induced  by  the  ever-recurring  ora¬ 
tions  and  debates,  is  balanced  by  advantages ;  but  it  is  im¬ 
probable  that  a  college  and  a  university  can  ever  well  exist 
under  the  same  academical  government.  It  certainly  is  an 
experiment  as  yet  unsuccessful.” 

“Each  society  has  its  own  anniversary,  and  celebrates 
this  by  a  procession,  a  grand  Kneipe,  and  the  initiation  of 
new  members j  but  just  before  the  closing  of  the  Summer 
Semester  the  union  Kneipe  of  all  the  Corps  is  held.” 

“On  the  morning  of  the  important  day  the  Fuchse  of 
the  year  give  their  more  advanced  brethren  a  breakfast  at 
their  respective  Kneipes.  All  the  horses  and  vehicles  of  the 
town  have  been  engaged  long  beforehand,  and  with  them 
as  many  uniformed  postillions  as  possible,  for  this  reason 
the  post-carriages  being  chosen,  and  in  the  afternoon,  the 
procession  forming,  each  Corps  in  its  place,  its  leaders  and 
standard-bearers  in  coaches  and  fours  and  preceded  by 
music,  all  the  members  wearing  the  colours  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  societies,  horsemen,  carriages  of  every  description, 
many  strangers  or  ‘neutrals,5  i.e.  friends,  joining  in  the 
line  of  march,  proceeds  to  some  village  at  a  small  distance, 
where  a  rather  informal  Kneipe  takes  place.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  whole  body  of  the  procession  is  very  gay,  the 
coloured  caps  and  badges,  the  banners  flying,  lively  music 
adding  to  the  effect,  the  marshals  in  grand  uniform  direct¬ 
ing  it  all,  and  the  order  is  good.  The  artists  of  the  town 
commemorate  it  by  engravings  and  lithographs,  and  some¬ 
times  have  the  cynicism  to  paint  the  reverse,  the  return, 
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wherein  sleepy  Corps  members,  runaway  horses  (the  spirit 
of  the  horses  is  an  artistic  exaggeration,  however),  and  the 
students  in  doubtful  and  unpleasant  situations  revealing 
their  over-enthusiastic  reverence  paid  to  Bacchus,  are 
graphically  represented.” 

“The  procession  returns  early  in  the  evening,  generally 
to  meet  for  the  grand  reunion  in  some  great  hall  in  the  city, 
festooned  with  evergreens,  and  decorated  with  the  shields 
and  colours  of  the  different  Corps.  Here  each  Corps  has  its 
table  presided  over  by  two  presidents,  each  decorated  with 
the  society  badge,  a  ribbon  across  the  breast,  and  the  dress 
cap,  with  immense  gauntlets  and  Schlager  in  hand,  and 
furnished  with  an  impossible  number  (for  human  con¬ 
sumption)  of  bottles  of  beer.  The  toasts  are  called  for  by 
the  presidents  in  turn  by  the  slapping  of  the  table  with  the 
Schlager,  creating  a  din  greater  even  than  the  terrible  hub¬ 
bub  constantly  kept  up.  Songs  follow,  and  grand  ‘Sala¬ 
manders.’  This  is  the  students’  special  form  of  a  toast,  in 
which  the  heavy-bottomed  glasses  are  rattled  on  the  table 
until,  by  word  of  command,  one,  two,  three,  all  come  down 
at  once,  the  orchestra  pausing  for  a  moment  and  then  swell¬ 
ing  out  its  tone  again,  while  the  glasses  are  emptied.  It  is 
one  of  the  great  requirements  of  the  Fuchs,  learning  to  ‘rub 
a  Salamander,’  and  he  who  does  not  keep  time  or  spills  his 
beer  has  straightway  a  forfeit  of  several  glasses  of  beer  to 
pay,  i.e.  to  drink.  Private  toasts  are  then  in  order,  or  songs 
or  speeches,  the  presidents  meanwhile  taking  care  that  none 
of  their  subjects  neglect  the  convivial  laws  by  not  drinking 
enough.  A  great  orchestra  is  an  accompaniment  constantly, 
and  there  are  beer  songs,  in  which  the  students  keep  time 
to  the  music  with  their  glasses.  Students  are  in  motion  con¬ 
tinually,  visiting  their  friends  at  different  tables,  or  going 
out  and  coming  in,  friends  are  shouting  to  each  other  and, 


the  presidents  commanding,  there  is  the  clinking  of  the 
glasses,  the  toasts  and  jokes  and  songs  passed  about,  and 
the  noise  of  the  audience  and  spectators,  so  that  the  scene  is 
lusty  beyond  description.  About  1 2  o’clock  comes  the  grand 
event,  the  singing  of  the  handesvater ,  and  this  ceremony  is 
regarded  with  such  respect,  that  not  only  must  all  members 
be  present,  but  if  a  man  acts  unseemly  during  its  continuance 
or  is  discovered  intoxicated  he  has  a  fine  of  some  six  thalers 
to  pay,  a  great  thing  for  a  student.  After  the  Landesvater, 
the  fullest  freedom  is  allowed  until  the  breaking  up.” 

“The  singing  of  this  song  has  been  so  often  described, 
and  indeed  is  itself  so  well  known  in  translation  to  foreign¬ 
ers,  that  I  must  hurry  over  my  description.  The  presidents 
sing  the  song,  and  all  the  company  join  in  the  chorus.  Be¬ 
ginning  at  the  head  of  each  table,  while  the  two  presidents 
remain  standing,  each  pair  on  opposite  sides  of  the  table 
rise  in  turn,  clash  their  swords  together,  exchange  swords 
and  clash  them  again.  Then  all  four,  the  two  presidents  and 
the  two  standing  opposite  each  other,  join  hands  upon  the 
crossed  swords,  the  caps  of  the  pair  are  pierced  by  the 
swords  which  are  driven  home  to  the  hilt,  and  a  pledge  of 
patriotism  is  taken.  All  this  is  symbolic.  The  swords  repre¬ 
sent  the  arms  of  the  patriot.  The  piercing  of  the  caps  which 
represent  the  life  or  head,  shows  the  just  point  of  devotion, 
to  death  namely,  while  the  linked  arms  of  the  students,  each 
pair  linking  arms  with  those  already  passed  as  their  part  of 
the  ceremony  is  finished,  symbolizes  the  brotherhood  etc. 
The  idea  is  too  German  for  me  to  express  it  well.” 

“The  presidents  continue  their  course  until  the  whole 
company  form  one  grand  circle,  all  linking  arms,  and  the 
swords  are  filled  with  the  caps.  The  swords  are  then  stacked, 
the  presidents  first  passing  each  other  in  this  ceremony,  and 
the  song  continues  with  the  chorus:  then  the  swords  are 
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again  taken  up,  and  the  pledges  restored  to  their  owners  in 
much  the  same  manner  as  taken.  This  ends  the  formal 
Kneipe.” 

When  I  was  a  student  at  Halle  in  1897-9  it  seemed  to  me 
that  German  student  life  was  still  essentially  as  Father 
described  it,  with  some  exceptions.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the 
Corps  and  Burschenschaften  were  far  less  prominent  than 
in  Father’s  time.  Their  place  was  filled  to  some  extent  by 
the  “Wissenschaftliche  Vereine,”  or  Scholarly  Associations, 
composed  of  those  engaged  in  the  study  of  some  particular 
branch  of  knowledge,  for  example  the  Klassischer-Philo- 
logischer  Verein.  Professors,  Docenten,  schoolteachers  and 
others  who  were  no  longer  university  students,  and  guests, 
often  attended  the  meetings.  Ordinarily  a  paper  by  one  of 
the  members  was  read  and  discussed,  or  some  professor 
spoke  or  read  a  paper:  after  this  there  were  songs,  stories 
and  talk,  and  a  good  deal  of  beer  was  drunk.  Perhaps  I  saw 
little  of  the  older  societies  because  I  did  not  associate  much 
with  the  members  of  the  Farbentragende  Verbindungen 
(color-wearing  societies).  Still,  some  of  my  acquaintances, 
and  a  good  many  students  whom  I  saw  in  the  lecture-rooms 
or  on  the  streets,  wore  the  inch-wide  band  in  the  colors  of 
some  society  over  the  right  shoulder  and  across  the  breast, 
between  coat  and  waistcoat.  A  good  many  students  had 
Schlager  scars  on  their  faces.  Sometimes  I  saw  Corps  stu¬ 
dents  in  full-dress  uniform,  with  colored  cap  and  band, 
knee-high  patent  leather  boots,  and  frogged  coats,  Schlager 
and  gauntlets,  generally  in  an  open  carriage  on  the  way  to 
some  festivity.  I  have  attended  Schlager  duels.  But  I  never 
attended  a  Kneipe  of  a  Corps  or  of  a  Burschenschaft,  and 
never  heard  the  Landesvater  sung.  I  never  saw  a  Pedell 
going  about  the  streets  —  I  thought  of  a  Pedell  as  a  sort  of 
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superior  janitor  of  the  university  Aula.  If  any  student  in 
my  time  was  incarcerated  in  the  university  prison  I  never 
knew  of  it.  Only  very  special  kinds  of  beer  were  served  in 
bottles  in  my  time,  except  in  homes  and  in  the  students’ 
rooms:  practically  all  the  beer  in  the  restaurants  was  on 
draught.  I  think  I  never  saw  a  standing-desk  in  a  student’s 
room.  Otherwise  I  think  the  student  life  had  not  changed 
much.  The  students’  housekeeping  was  much  the  same,  and 
at  noon  the  Dienstmadchen  with  the  dinner  cylinders  still 
went  about  the  streets.  The  students’  rooms  looked  much  as 
Father  described  them.  The  plan  and  methods  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  the  lectures  and  the  Seminars  were  the  same,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge.  I,  too,  submitted  my  Seminar- Arbeit  in  Latin, 
and  debated  it  in  Latin  before  the  Seminar:  my  doctor’s 
dissertation  was  presented  in  Latin,  though  I  think  that  this 
use  of  Latin  in  my  time  was  confined  wholly  to  the  Classical 
students.  Moreover,  I  enjoyed  the  same  association  with 
the  professors  and  their  families  as  he  did. 

When  I  was  in  Tubingen  in  1924  I  noticed  at  least  one 
very  significant  change.  Athletics  of  the  English  and 
American  sort  had  come  in.  I  met  students  in  tennis  clothes 
like  ours,  with  tennis  rackets  in  their  hands,  and  a  large  field 
seemed  to  be  filled  all  day  long  with  teams  playing  soccer 
foot-ball.  That  was  new.  But  when  I  visited  a  fencing- 
school,  I  found  there  a  large  room  well  filled  with  students 
practising,  most,  if  not  all  of  them  with  Schlager. 

Packer’s  brother  Sartell,  who  had  been  a  student  at  Wil¬ 
liams  College  in  the  Class  of  ’59,  left  college  early  in  1857 
and  sailed  for  Europe  on  the  steamship  Hermann ,  due  at 
Bremerhafen  May  3 1st  of  that  year.  Packer  met  him  there, 
and  the  two  brothers  went,  apparently  at  once,  to  Got¬ 
tingen,  where  they  lived  together  until  both  went  to  Paris 
early  in  May,  1858.  In  the  late  summer  of  1857,  between 
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Packer’s  second  and  third  semesters  at  Gottingen,  they  trav¬ 
eled  together  in  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden  and  Russia. 
They  left  Gottingen  on  August  23rd  for  Hannover.  On  the 
25th  they  were  in  Hamburg,  and  on  the  27th  in  Kopen- 
hagen.  From  there  they  went  to  Christiania,  and  then  to 
Stockholm,  where  they  spent  about  a  week.  September  1  ith 
they  reached  Abo  and  Helsingfors  in  Finland.  After  that 
they  were  in  Russia  for  some  time,  at  St.  Petersburg  and 
Moscow,  and  returned  probably  through  Austria.  By  No¬ 
vember  1st  they  were  back  in  Gottingen  again. 

For  two  years,  while  he  was  at  Bonn  and  later  at  Got¬ 
tingen,  Packer  employed  as  a  sort  of  coach  a  German  who 
at  that  time  signed  his  name  as  Af.  Th.  Vahlbruch.  It  may 
be,  however,  that  the  letters  Af  and  Th  stood  for  a  title, 
perhaps  Affirmatus  Theologiae  (Licentiat  der  Theolo- 
gie  ?).  Later  on  Herr  Vahlbruch  became  a  Pastor.  At  first, 
doubtless,  he  not  only  taught  Packer  German,  but  also 
helped  to  bridge  the  gap  between  an  American  college  and 
a  German  university:  probably  he  assisted  Packer  in  revis¬ 
ing  and  writing  up  his  lecture  notes  from  notes  taken 
hastily  during  the  lectures.  At  Gottingen  he  was  also  Sar- 
tell’s  tutor. 

Some  of  Packer’s  lecture  notes  (Kollegienhefte)  were 
preserved  until  recently.  They  are  in  English,  with  some 
German  words  or  phrases  here  and  there.  But  I  think  they 
were  not  written  in  the  lecture-room.  They  are  very  much 
like  some  of  my  own  German  lecture  notes,  which  I  wrote 
over  after  each  lecture  with  an  American  fellow-student, 
sometimes  borrowing  for  the  purpose  the  notes  of  other  stu¬ 
dents.  I  think  it  is  probable  that  Vahlbruch  attended  at  least 
some  of  these  lectures,  took  notes  in  German,  and  after  the 
lectures  worked  over  his  and  Father’s  notes  together.  Some¬ 
times  two  or  more  translations  are  given  for  a  German 
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word:  this  could  not  have  been  done  at  a  lecture.  Where  he 
mistakes  or  misunderstands  a  German  or  a  Greek  word  he 
shows  a  still  imperfect  knowledge  of  German  and  of  the 
German  pronunciation  of  Greek,  and  perhaps  also  unfamili¬ 
arity  with  certain  Greek  names  and  words.  For  example,  he 
writes  Kle antes ,  for  the  name  Kleanthesy  as  if  he  was  hear¬ 
ing  the  name  pronounced  by  a  German  and  not  seeing  it  in 
writing:  probably  then  Vahlbruch  was  reading  his  German 
notes  aloud.  In  writing  these  notes  he  presses  on  almost  as 
if  he  was  at  a  lecture  ;  but  I  think  that  his  haste  was  due  to 
his  feeling  that  this  arduous  task  was  consuming  much 
valuable  time.  Yet  he  sticks  doggedly  to  it,  and  some  of  his 
notes,  when  bound,  made  rather  thick  volumes.  One  of  the 
best  series  was  written  in  his  second  German  semester. 

These  note-books  show  some  of  the  lectures  which  he 
heard,  and  the  subjects  in  which  his  chief  interest  lay  at 
this  time.  They  also  furnish  examples  of  ideas  held  by  Ger¬ 
man  professors  between  1 855  and  1858,  which  greatly  im¬ 
pressed  this  young  American  college  graduate,  and  long 
afterwards  continued  to  influence  his  thinking.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Welcker,  lecturing  on  Greek  poetry  at  Bonn  in 
1856,  discussed  at  some  length  the  then  vexed  question 
whether  the  Homeric  epics  are  folk-poetry  or  individual- 
poetry.  It  may  be  that  even  the  idea  that  there  could  be 
such  a  discussion  was  new  to  the  American  listener.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Welcker  there  is  no  trace  of  such  poetry  among 
the  Greeks,  i.e.  none  in  which  there  is  a  sharp  distinction 
between  Kunstpoesie  or  Hofpoesie  (artistic  poetry  or  court- 
poetry)  and  Volkspoesie,  as  in  the  Germanic  Middle  Ages. 
Welcker  does  not  seem  to  have  appreciated  that  we  know 
little  or  nothing  of  a  Greek  Volkspoesie  only  because  it  was 
not  written.  He  seems  to  assume  that  the  written  literature 
which  is  preserved  is  the  only  literature  which  existed.  This 
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was  a  fundamental  defect  of  the  classical  scholarship  of 
Welcker’s  time.  Yet  in  one  place  the  notes  say:  “By  (i.e. 
bet)  the  Greeks  we  have  no  Volkspoesie,  i.e.  we  know  of 
none.” 

There  is  a  good  deal  in  these  notes  about  Friedrich  Au¬ 
gust  Wolf,  and  the  theory  that  the  Homeric  poems  were 
not  originally  composed  in  writing.  Welcker  said  that  writ¬ 
ing  among  the  Greeks  was  much  older  than  Homer,  but 
that  the  question  whether  Homer  used  writing  is  not  the 
same  question.  There  is  a  marginal  comment  in  the  notes  at 
this  point:  “Welcker  then  believes  in  Homer.”  An  alle¬ 
gorizing,  moralizing,  explanation  is  given  of  the  Sisyphus- 
legend,  but  a  little  later  is  the  statement  that  the  basis  of  the 
Iliad  is  fact,  Grote  notwithstanding.  “By  this  we  are  not 
prevented  from  acknowledging  that  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
were  finished  in  Ionia  in  the  form  in  which  we  have  received 
them”  (the  original  material  being  in  Aeolic  Greek).  Sep¬ 
arate  songs  of  heroes,  e.g.  Achilles,  were  combined  and 
worked  together  by  Homer.  “Homer  is  the  name  of  an 
order,  not  of  an  individual,”  though  the  name  might  be 
applied  to  the  connector  of  independent  lays  or  the  editor 
of  any  epic  poem.  One  Homer  put  together  the  Iliad, 
though  many  composed  the  parts,  and  some  added  interpo¬ 
lations,  e.g.  the  Doloneia.  “He  (this  Homer)  is  an  indi¬ 
vidual  as  well  as  Arktinos  (to  whom  the  Aethiopis  was 
credited)  .  .  .  and  next  Hesiod  who  after  Homer  is  also 
an  appellative.”  The  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  are  probably 
not  from  the  same  author  (or  editor).  Probably  Homer  was 
born  in  Smyrna  5  but  nothing  certain  is  known  of  the  life  of 
Homer:  all  in  the  biographies  (e.g.  that  assigned  to 
Herodotus)  or  in  Proclus  is  tradition  and  legend.  Yet 
Welcker  discusses  the  various  ancient  statements  about  the 
birthplace  of  Homer  as  if  they  were  not  altogether  legend- 
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ary.  He  seems  to  reject  the  chronology  based  on  reckoning 
by  generations  j  yet  the  traditional  dates  of  the  fall  of  Troy, 
of  the  first  Olympiad,  etc.  still  seem  to  him  certain,  and  he 
quotes  Clinton’s  Fasti  as  if  this  book  were  wholly  reliable. 

Apart  from  all  the  scholarly  details  and  arguments,  there 
are  passages  which  illustrate  Welcker’s  genuine  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  appreciation  of  Greek  literature.  In  one  such  pas¬ 
sage,  translated  somewhat  awkwardly  into  English,  Wel- 
cker  says  that  there  is  no  reader,  from  the  boy  to  the  old 
man,  who  would  not  find  the  greatest  pleasure  in  reading 
the  Odyssey,  because  of  its  grace,  its  simplicity,  its  fidelity 
to  nature,  and  its  loveliness. 

At  Gottingen,  in  the  winter-semester  of  1857-8,  Hein¬ 
rich  Ritter  lectured  on  Modern  Philosophy  since  Kant.  He 
said  that  now  there  has  emerged  a  great  fact  of  our  freedom. 
“No  nation  can  now  strive  against  the  united  feeling  of 
Europe.”  The  change  from  ancient  to  modern  culture  (i.e. 
thought,  philosophy,  etc.)  was  due  to  the  separation  of 
Church  and  State,  freedom  replacing  authority.  “Every 
people  demands  a  general  conscience.”  The  empirical 
sciences  have  more  relation  to  practical  belief:  philosophy 
has  more  to  do  with  faith,  and  strives  to  make  this  knowl¬ 
edge.  Such  opinions  undoubtedly  sowed  in  Packer’s  mind 
the  seeds  of  his  later  antagonism  to  all  empirical  science. 
The  same  can  be  said  of  his  antagonism  to  inductive  as 
contrasted  with  deductive  reasoning.  But  these  antagonisms, 
though  often  expressed  in  argument,  were  with  him  always 
theoretical,  and  never  actual.  He  had  an  immense  interest 
in  all  “natural”  sciences.  “Among  old  people,”  said  Ritter, 
probably  meaning  the  ancient  philosophic  writers,  “the  old 
philosophies  must  be  striven  against.”  So  patristic  philos¬ 
ophy  had  a  strong  polemic  tendency.  It  was  otherwise  with 
the  scholastics,  who  strove  after  a  system.  In  the  earliest 
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Church  writers  there  is  no  philosophy,  no  Dogmatick,  and 
this  was  developed  only  by  the  aid  of  philosophic  thought. 
The  earliest  sermons  (evidently  excluding  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul  and  others  in  the  New  Testament)  set  forth  no 
doctrines,  but  only  call  to  repentance.  “Faith  in  Christ  and 
God  was  the  first  Christianity.” 

These  brief  selections  from  his  note-books  show  some¬ 
thing  of  the  character  and  the  quality  of  the  lectures  which 
Packer  heard  in  Germany.  He  acquired  a  tremendous  re¬ 
spect  for  the  colossal  learning,  the  intense  and  indefatigable 
energy  in  research,  the  scrupulous,  almost  morbid,  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  greatest  possible  accuracy  and  extent 
of  the  knowledge  of  each  in  his  respective  field,  the  breadth, 
and  range,  and  depth  of  thought,  and  the  infectious  en¬ 
thusiasm  of  these  professors.  They  were  reconstructing  the 
traditional  opinions  of  mankind,  especially  in  history, 
philosophy,  and  science.  Into  this  world  of  new  ideas  he 
seems  to  have  plunged  immediately  with  eagerness.  His 
admiration  for  these  really  great  men  never  waned.  He 
seems  to  have  believed,  for  a  time  at  least,  as  was  of  course 
most  natural,  that  their  opinions  were  incontrovertible  and 
permanent.  Perhaps  the  breach  between  their  teachings  and 
his  previous  beliefs  was  less  apparent  to  him  than  it  might 
have  been,  because  he  had  brought  with  him  to  Germany 
so  little  of  the  results  of  scholarly  investigation  to  compare 
with  these  new  ideas.  Doubtless  Williams  and  other  Ameri¬ 
can  colleges,  and  of  course  the  American  schools,  at  that 
time  gave  a  rather  moderate  amount  of  accurate  knowledge 
or  of  theory,  although  they  gave  to  some  of  their  pupils 
an  excellent  training  of  mind  and  character.  So  he  may  have 
felt  that  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired  at  home  could  not 
be  seriously  compared  with  that  which  he  was  acquiring 
abroad,  and  for  this  reason  he  may  not  have  been  fully  con- 
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scious  of  the  conflict  between  them.  Moreover,  and  this  may 
be  still  more  important,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  appre¬ 
ciated  while  he  was  a  student  at  German  universities  that 
this  new  knowledge  and  this  revolt  against  tradition  would 
ultimately  conflict  with  certain  religious  beliefs.  Perhaps 
not  many  of  these  professors  were  conscious  of  this  them¬ 
selves  —  perhaps  none  of  them  were.  Their  iconoclasm 
troubled  them  very  little.  They  were  Bahnbrecher  (road- 
builders),  for  the  moment  in  the  van  of  the  march  of  prog¬ 
ress,  passionately  intent  upon  overcoming  error  and  upon 
the  quest  of  truth.  Road-building  through  the  realms  of 
knowledge  and  of  thought  seemed  to  them  unquestionably 
right  and  good.  The  noblest  thing  about  these  men  was 
their  sincere  conviction  that  it  concerned  them  not  at  all 
whither  these  new  roads  might  lead. 

But  after  a  while  his  attitude  towards  the  criticism  and 
revision  of  tradition,  and  towards  certain  lines  of  investiga¬ 
tion  became  more  rigid.  Perhaps  this  was  due  at  least  in 
some  degree  to  the  inevitable  tendency  of  an  aging  man 
to  resent  the  rising  of  a  younger  generation,  which  chal¬ 
lenges  and  supersedes  much  of  the  accomplishment  of  those 
whom  he  once  greatly  admired,  displacing  that  older  and 
once  triumphant  order  of  which  he  still  feels  himself  a  part. 

On  April  13,  1858,  Packer  submitted  to  the  University 
of  Gottingen  his  dissertation  entitled  The  Indicative  and 
Admonitive  Signs  of  Sextus  Empiricus.  Sextus,  called  “Em¬ 
piricus,”  was  a  sceptical  philosopher  and  an  adherent  of  the 
experimental  school  of  medicine,  who  lived  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  second  century  and  in  the  early  third  century 
after  Christ.  He  discussed  the  sources  and  the  reliability  of 
human  knowledge.  Granting  that  our  senses  present  to  our 
minds  phenomena  as  they  really  are  —  and  this  is  of  course 
doubtful  —  how  can  things  not  evident  to  the  senses  be 
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known?  Dogmatists  said  by  “signs”  (the  Greek  semeia)  and 
by  reasoning.  Sextus  investigated  these  signs.  He  believed 
that  they  are  of  two  kinds,  ( i )  those  indicative  of  what  is 
not  immediately  apprehended  by  the  senses,  and  (2)  those 
reminding  us  of  a  relation  between  something  previously 
apprehended  and  something  now  contemplated.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  motion  is  an  Indicative  sign  of  life,  smoke  is  an  ad- 
monitlve  sign  of  fire.  The  dissertation  then  continues  with 
a  brief  account  of  the  views  of  William  of  Occam  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  of  Hume  and  Condillac  in  the 
eighteenth,  refers  to  “the  labours  of  a  Thomas  Reid  in  com¬ 
bating  the  representationalist  theory  of  knowledge,  of  a 
Kant  in  winning  for  us  a  priori  ideas,  of  a  Fichte  in  estab¬ 
lishing  the  truth  of  theoretical  knowledge  and  giving  back 
to  Reason  her  crown,”  and  concludes  with  the  words:  “This 
battle  of  the  indicative  and  admonitive  signs  ends  only  with 
Fichte.” 

The  dissertation  was  printed  in  English  by  the  University 
Press  at  Gottingen,  and  was  dedicated  to  its  author’s  father ; 
but  whether  it  was  in  English  or  in  Latin  when  it  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  faculty  of  Gottingen  I  do  not  know.  He  was 
admitted  to  examination  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Phi¬ 
losophy,  and  permission  was  granted  to  him  to  have  his 
examination  conducted  in  German,  on  the  ground  that  Ger¬ 
man  was  as  much  a  foreign  language  to  him  as  Latin  was 
to  the  ordinary  German  classical  student.  He  was  also  ex¬ 
cused  from  the  public  “disputation,”  i.e.  the  defense  in 
public  of  certain  theses  proposed  by  the  candidate  in  ad¬ 
vance,  which  was  ordinarily  required  of  German  students 
who  contemplated  an  academic  career.  On  May  3,  1858, 
he  was  made  Philosophiae  Doctor  et  Artium  Liberalium 
Magister  by  the  University  of  Gottingen,  and  this  fact  was 
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set  forth  in  the  printed  proclamation,  measuring  24  by  20 
inches,  issued  officially  on  that  occasion. 

On  May  4th  he  was  still  in  Gottingen.  But  soon  after¬ 
wards  he  and  Sartell  went  to  Paris.  They  put  up  first  at  the 
Hotel  Meurice,  but  soon  found  lodgings  for  themselves, 
one  on  the  left,  the  other  on  the  right  side  of  the  river. 
Packer  had  rooms  at  41  Rue  de  Vaugirard,  close  to  the  foot 
of  the  Rue  Cassette.  There  he  was  near  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens  and  the  University.  At  this  time,  and  probably  in 
the  next  two  semesters,  he  attended  lectures,  probably  at  the 
Sorbonne.  Sartell  entered  the  Pension  Fezandie,  and  had 
lessons  in  French  there.  This  pension  was  at  No.  6  on  the 
Rue  de  Balzac,  a  small  street  leading  to  the  right  from  the 
Av.  des  Champs  filysees  as  one  approaches  the  Place  de 
Pfitoile. 

On  Oct.  29,  1858,  his  parents  with  his  two  sisters,  Bertha 
aged  thirteen  and  Jessie  aged  eleven,  arrived  at  Havre  and 
were  met  there  by  Packer  and  Sartell.  They  arrived  in  Paris 
the  next  day.  For  about  two  weeks  all  the  family  excepting 
Sartell  stayed  at  the  Hotel  Meurice,  and  then  moved  into 
a  suite  of  rooms  at  No.  6  Rue  de  Balzac,  the  house  in  which 
the  Pension  Fezandie  was  located.  Nov.  23rd  Packer  and 
his  father  made  the  short  trip  into  Germany  described 
above  (p.  97  f.),  partly  to  see  the  places  where  Packer  had 
studied.  On  Jan.  14,  1859,  Mr.  Prentice  Sr.  with  Sartell 
spent  two  weeks  in  England,  while  Packer  stayed  with  his 
mother  and  sisters  in  Paris.  Early  in  March  Sartell  left  to 
travel  in  Spain  and  Italy  with  a  Mr.  Strong  of  Albany  and 
his  son,  joining  the  family  again  on  June  13th.  On  March 
1 7  or  a  little  later  Packer  and  the  rest  of  the  family  went  to 
Switzerland,  spending  about  six  weeks  together  by  Lake 
Leman.  While  there  Packer  prepared  for  publication  a 
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pamphlet  of  fifty-nine  pages,  entitled  The  Philosophical 
Opinions  of  Virgil.  This  is  a  translation  into  English  of  an 
essay  in  Latin,  which  was  doubtless  submitted  as  a  Seminar- 
Arbeit  in  Gottingen.  It  was  printed  at  Heidelberg  in  May. 
Its  preface,  dated  April  18,  1859,  says:  “The  title  was  a 
difficult  one  to  word,  since  Virgil  was  not  a  philosopher,  and 
is  known  only  as  a  poet.” 

On  April  28  th  Packer  left  the  others  and  went  by  way  of 
Neuchatel  to  Lucerne,  where  he  looked  up  rooms  for  the 
family.  He  then  went  to  Heidelberg,  arriving  on  April 
30th,  found  lodgings  for  himself  at  Ludwigs  Platz  10, 
matriculated  in  the  University  on  May  7th,  and  attended 
lectures  on  jurisprudence  and  law  for  that  semester.  The 
family  joined  him  there  May  28th  for  two  months,  putting 
up  at  the  Hotel  Adler.  All  left  Heidelberg  July  26  for 
Paris. 

On  August  14th  Mr.  Prentice  Sr.  became  seriously  ill, 
and  for  a  time  there  seemed  to  be  no  hope  of  his  recovery. 
Later,  one  after  the  other,  all  of  the  family  were  ill,  appar¬ 
ently  of  the  same  disease.  But  all  recovered.  The  others 
remained  in  Paris  until  May  1st,  when  they  left  to  sail  for 
home  on  the  S.S.  Fulton ,  arriving  in  New  York  on  May 
1 2th,  i860.  Packer  did  not  return  with  them.  He  had  al¬ 
ready  started,  February  20th,  on  the  tour  which  he  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  in  the  preceding  autumn,  through  Spain, 
Italy  and  Greece.  He  was  then  twenty-five  years  old. 

He  preserved  a  very  vivid  account  of  this  particular  trip 
in  a  journal,  written  up  for  every  day  from  his  departure 
from  Paris  until  his  return  there  four  months  later.  This 
account  shows  what  travel  was  like  in  the  early  Victorian 
age,  and  illustrates  the  experiences  of  tourists,  chiefly  of 
course  the  English  and  American  tourists,  at  that  time,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  selections: — 
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(Paris),  Monday,  February  20,  i860.  “Off  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.” 

Feb.  21.  “Pleasant,  but  a  horrible  wind,  Mistral.  Break¬ 
fasted  at  12  at  Avignon.  Went  on  to  Nismes.  Got  there  at 
2.  Stopped  at  Hotel  de  Luxembourg.  Pleasant  place.  Took 
carriage  to  see  ruins.  Interested  particularly  in  baths,  and 
temple  of  Diana,  and  the  new  museum,  formerly  a  temple, 
very  perfect.  Amphitheater  not  so  perfect  as  at  Verona. 
Teasing  a  bull  there:  silly  work.  Dined  and  left  for  Mar¬ 
seilles.  Slept  much  of  the  way.  Got  in  to  Hotel  de  PUnivers 
et  Castille  at  1 1  o’clock,  and  got  nice  room.” 

Feb.  22.  “Left  in  boat  a  little  after  4.  Thabor ,  one  of 
the  Messageries  Imperiales,  a  good  ship  with  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  cabin.  Not  very  many  passengers  first  class.  Officer  and 
soldiers  on  board.  Sea  rather  rough,  and  we  were  only  six 
at  dinner.” 

Feb.  24.  “Delightful  morning.  Coming  nearer  to  shore 
again.  Everybody  turning  out.  Grand  couvert  for  break¬ 
fast.  Got  in  to  Alicante  about  1.  Hard  time  at  custom  house. 
Bavarian  officer  going  on  to  Morocco  suffered  particularly. 
He  had  presents  for  the  Queen  etc.,  and  then  his  camp 
luggage,  tent,  etc.  I  was  with  him  most  of  the  day.  Went 
to  governor’s  to  get  passports  etc.  Unfinished  look  about 
Alicante,  and  so  many  people  who  have  nothing  to  do.  Saw 
the  Canada  party  at  the  Hotel.  Rather  a  hard  place.  Left 
at  six  by  express  for  Madrid.  We  travelled  with  a  French¬ 
man  in  compartment  who  had  been  shipwrecked  off  Valen¬ 
cia.  He  knew  Spain  tolerably,  and  was  quite  amusing.  Last 
part  of  ride  very  cold.” 

Feb.  25.  “Madrid  not  very  imposing  from  a  distance,  ex¬ 
cept  as  a  large  city.  Arrived  about  9.  The  German  did  not 
find  his  luggage  here.  Went  up  in  omnibus  to  bureau,  and 
from  there  with  porter  to  Fonda  Visceima,  which  is  in  third 
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story  of  a  hotel.  Cold  weather,  and  no  preparations  for  fire, 
etc.  No  one  seemed  to  speak  French  except  one  little  fellow. 
However,  I  got  into  a  room  on  front,  a  double  one,  finally, 
and  bargained  for  price  of  $3.00  a  day  with  board,  and  had 
their  making  of  a  fire  started.  Took  a  bath.  Went  to  get  a 
valet  de  place,  but  could  not.  Found  my  way  to  bankers,  and 
afterwards,  with  much  difficulty,  to  ambassador’s.  Had  no 
letters.” 

Sunday,  Feb.  26.  “Fine  morning,  and  a  trifle  warmer. 
Had  my  chocolate  etc.  in  bed.  Started  to  look  up  the  French¬ 
man  LeRoy,  who  would  carry  me  about  the  city,  and  found 
at  his  hotel  the  Masson  party,  who  invited  me  to  join  them 
Monday  in  sightseeing.  LeRoy  was  out,  but  came  after¬ 
wards  to  my  room.  Went  out  with  LeRoy,  and  afterwards 
to  the  bull-fight.  A  small  affair,  they  said  —  only  young 
bulls.  It  was  most  barbarous,  especially  with  the  bulls  hav¬ 
ing  horns  covered.  Four  were  killed,  all  badly.  Sport  was 
having  horses  and  donkeys  knocked  around.  One  bull  put  3 
horses  out  of  the  way.  Two  were  left  on  the  arena.  It  was 
strange  to  see  at  the  end  the  pit  amuse  themselves  with  the 
bulls.  Left  about  5^/2.  Walked  and  took  wine  with  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  named  Wilson  at  dinner,  who  spent  the  evening 
with  me.  Had  been  in  navy  and  seen  a  good  deal  of  life.” 

Feb.  27.  “Pleasant  day  again,  and  a  trifle  warmer.  Went 
out  with  M.  Vachier  about  9  about  Madrid,  and  after  break¬ 
fast  with  whole  party.  Went  to  opera  later,  Lucia :  very  well 
given,  and  delightful  music.  Thin  house,  but  some  pretty 
ladies.” 

March  2.  “Pleasant  morning.  Off  at  7  o’clock  from  hotel, 
but  had  great  difficulty,  and  M.  Vachier ’s  guidance,  of  find¬ 
ing  diligence.  Was  in  imperiale  and  had  a  clever  fellow, 
‘a  Spaniard,’  for  a  companion,  who  explained  as  best  he 
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could  the  novelties  of  the  route.  Remarked  the  number  of 
horses  and  drivers,  i.e.,  postillion,  whipper,  and  conductor, 
and  the  fearful  noises,  shouting  etc.  Diligence  went  off  late. 
M.  Masson  got  up  with  me  after  a  while,  had  4 hours  of 
very  pleasant  ride.  The  wildness  of  scenery  and  the  mag¬ 
nificent  sky  and  pleasant  air  made  it  pleasant.  The  Escorial 
is  not  very  imposing  at  a  distance,  but  seems  a  fine  pile.  M. 
Vachier  climbed  the  hill  and  I  lay  out  there  some  time  en¬ 
joying  the  view  of  the  Escorial  and  of  the  hills.  Mile.  Mas¬ 
son  was  out  to  dinner,  which  we  had  in  a  little  parlour. 
Horrible  cookery,  but  we  had  some  sherry,  and  we  three 
Mm.  sat  up  quite  a  while  talking  politics  etc.  M.  Vachier 
was  very  neighborly,  and  with  the  door  open  we  talked 
awhile  after  going  to  bed.” 

March  3.  “Cloudy  but  pleasant.  Awake  early,  but  got 
up  only  at  8.  Soon  had  chocolate.  We  3  men  went  out  with 
Cornelio  into  church,  very  grand  and  massive,  and  into  old 
library  etc.,  etc.,  and  up  on  the  dome  where  only  one  can 
well  appreciate  the  size  of  the  building.  We  left  at  1  o’clock, 
and  got  in  to  Madrid  about  5 after  a  pleasant  ride.” 

Sunday,  March  4.  “Pleasant  morning.  Out  with  M. 
Vachier  to  see  about  diligences.  Expected  the  Preston’s  to 
call  for  me  to  take  me  to  church,  but  they  did  not  come.  I 
went  down  to  gallery  and  met  Masson’s  there.  Walked 
out  about  5  o’clock,  going  first  to  correo  office  (i.e.  bureau  of 
the  postal  service)  with  Antoine  and  engaging  my  place  for 
Tuesday.  Went  then  to  the  Prado  and  Retiro.  An  immense 
number  of  people  were  out.” 

March  5.  “Left  by  6  o’clock  train  for  Toledo,  and  had 
great  difficulty  in  finding  anyone  on  the  route  who  could 
understand  anything  but  Spanish.  Got  finally  into  the  Fonda 
de  Zeno,  and  by  politeness  of  a  Frenchman  understanding 
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Spanish  got  settled  for  2 6  reales  a  day.  Had  a  cup  of  choco¬ 
late,  and  after  trying  in  vain  to  get  hold  of  an  interpreter, 
whose  card  I  had  from  a  R.R.  man,  went  to  bed.” 

March  6.  “Interpreter  (only  one  in  the  place,  and  his 
French  is  hard)  came  in  before  8  and  began  making  plans 
for  the  day.  After  chocolate  went  to  cathedral,  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  interior  except  for  the  obstruction  of  the  middle  nave 
by  choir.  Very  rich  in  ornament.  I  was  not  allowed  to  see  the 
Virgin’s  robe  etc.  Mounted  the  tower  and  had  a  fine  view 
of  Toledo.  A  very  picturesque  town,  as  I  thought  last  night. 
Here  one  sees  a  decent  river,  the  Tagus,  and  its  banks  are 
most  fertile  hills,  while  behind  snow-covered  mountains 
are  seen.  Took  horses  (quite  good)  and  rode  out  to  Toledo 
Manuf.  Saw  a  sword  made  of  iron  and  steel.  Bought  a 
poiniard.  Saw  a  sword  making  for  O’Donnell,  Duke  of 
Tetuan.” 

“Got  off  at  5  o’clock,  taking  interpreter  with  me.  Went 
through  to  Castillejo,  and  waited  there  a  while.  Went  up 
then  to  Aranjuez  and  got  some  bread  for  supper.  Met 
Wilson  in  the  cars.  Found  correo  left  the  cars  only  at  Al¬ 
cazar,  and  so  got  in  and  had  trunk  put  by  the  correo  at 
Tembleque.  At  Alcazar  made  them  put  trunk  on  ticket  and 
on  carriage.” 

March  7.  “Moonlight  morning  and  pleasant  day. 
Rather  a  hard-looking  country,  I  thought,  that  we  rode 
through  in  the  night  j  but  about  6J4  we  stopped  at  Valde- 
penas  for  breakfast.  A  pleasant  looking  town  of  some  size. 
My  fellow-passenger,  a  gentleman  of  perhaps  60,  mus¬ 
tered  some  French.  We  went  into  one  of  the  ordinary  houses 
there,  past  a  court  or  two,  to  where  there  was  a  little  fire 
of  brushwood,  where  they  were  making  our  chocolate.  A 
blind  improvisador  apparently  got  off  verses  for  our  bene¬ 
fit.  We  got  a  wash,  etc.  It  was  a  fertile-looking  country  about 
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this  place,  wheat  well  (up),  and  numbers  of  olive  trees.  We 
had  a  pleasant  ride  through  the  morning,  and  it  was  pleas¬ 
antly  warm.  About  noon  we  came  to  the  pass  of  Penaflores 
(Puerto  de  Despenaperros  ?),  a  most  picturesque-looking 
gorge,  sharp  cliffs  and  rocks  of  different  colors.  The  first 
view  of  the  Sierra  Morena  was  very  fine.  They  had  a  reck¬ 
less  way  of  driving  and  I  was  prepared  for  an  upset.  Our 
team  of  six  would  swing  us  around  the  sharp  turns.  We  went 
over,  but  inland  and  on  my  neighbor’s  side,  about  1 
(o’clock).  All  smashed  up.  He  (was)  injured.  Whipper-in 
with  a  very  bad  leg,  and  conductor  used  up  in  head  and 
hand.  I  only  had  a  few  bruises.  Some  8  or  10  gens  d’armes, 
as  many  more  women,  and  some  car-men  were  soon  on 
hand,  and  a  number  of  men  at  work  getting  the  coach  up 
and  taking  care  of  the  wounded.  Packages  were  sent  on 
ahead  by  country  cars,  and  the  whipper-in  also.  The  men 
were  not  skillful  in  getting  the  coach  to  rights.  I  helped  as 
best  I  could.  We  were  compelled  to  have  a  car  with  us  after¬ 
wards  for  the  packages,  and  kept  falling  behind  time.  We 
stopped  at  Bailen  about  10  P.M.  for  dinner,  and  going  out 
from  there  met  the  Duchess  of  Tetuan  returning  to  Ma¬ 
drid.” 

March  8.  “Pleasant  day.  Got  in  to  Cordova  about  1  P.M., 
14  hours  behind  time,  and  went  to  Fonda  de  Rizzi,  a  pleas¬ 
ant  little  place.  Got  a  bath  and  breakfast.  Met  an  English¬ 
man,  but  could  get  hold  of  no  interpreter.  Went  out  to 
cathedral,  and  in  the  court  saw  the  first  orange-trees  in 
fruit.  Went  about  other  parts  of  the  city  with  a  rascal  of  a 
guide.  Dined  to  find  company  at  6,  but  found  none.  Host 
a  pleasant  fellow.  Walked  out  and  got  lost  in  these  crooked 
streets,  but  was  taken  back  again  by  a  gentlemanly  Span¬ 
iard.” 

March  9.  “Chocolate  downstairs,  and  had  some  diffi- 
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culty  getting  it.  Could  get  no  good  guide,  but  went  out  with 
a  man  about  the  city.  Found  afterwards  two  miserable 
horses,  and  rode  outside  of  the  city  to  the  Sierra  Morena, 
a  delightful-looking  spot.  Noticed  the  olives  and  cactus 
hedges,  and  the  poor  country  road.  Visited  our  host’s 
rancho,  a  Moorish-looking  garden  to  me.  Water  tanks  and 
wheel,  etc.  Orange  and  lemon  trees  in  fruit.  Was  shown 
over  the  house,  and  sat  awhile  on  the  terrace.  All  in  not  very 
good  order.  Breakfasted  and  left  for  Seville  at  4.  Found 
our  correo  conductor  going  down  as  postmaster,  and  he  took 
me  into  the  post  car.  There  is  not  much  correspondence, 
apparently,  on  this  route.  Went  to  the  Fonda  de  Madrid, 
found  persons  who  spoke  French,  and  got  into  a  miserable 
room  and  bed.” 

March  1 2.  “Went  off  in  afternoon  for  Cadiz.  Took  inter¬ 
preter  down  to  depot,  but  they  got  my  bag  away  from  me 
while  I  was  out  for  a  moment,  and  put  it  with  baggage.  I 
made  a  fuss,  but  to  no  avail.  Had  no  dinner  and  nothing  was 
to  be  had  to  eat  on  the  road  except  bread  and  sugar.  No 
buffets.  Was  told  when  within  about  hour  of  Cadiz  (by 
steamer)  that  we  must  stay  there  all  night.  We  were  due  at 
10.20.  So  had  to  sleep  in  car,  but  insisted  on  having  my 
bag,  where  I  had  some  grub,  etc.,  and  finally,  spite  of  re¬ 
monstrances  of  baggage-master,  got  it  by  the  cleverness  of 
some  R.R.  fellows,  who  apparently  went  to  a  head  au¬ 
thority.” 

March  13.  “Pleasant  day  and  warm  air.  Off  about  6  from 
the  cars  by  boat  to  Cadiz,  and  was  much  interested  in  thus 
seeing  the  bay.  Many  ships  in,  lying  scattered  about.  No¬ 
ticed  one  American,  C.  E.  Kelly  of  N.Y.  Got  to  Blanco’s 
hotel,  and  turned  in  for  a  couple  of  hours.  Had  some 
trouble  afterwards  in  finding  dining  room.  Pleasant  saloon 
looking  out  on  bay,  and  unpleasant-looking  Englishman. 
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Could  get  no  interpreter,  but  took  one  of  the  gargons  to 
enquire  about  steamers  and  letters.  Called  also  on  Consul, 
but  he  was  out.  Gave  out  wash  and  left  by  3.3 5  train  for 
Puerto  de  Santa  Maria,  to  visit  Mr.  Hughes,  whom  I  had 
met  at  Cordova.  Met  him  there  just  getting  to  cars  for 
Xeres,  where  he  was  going  on  visit.  Regretted  that  I  had 
not  written  him.  I  went  off  to  Xeres  with  him,  and  got  into 
a  nice  but  very  Spanish  Fonda  de  Victoria.  Got  dinner  and 
laid  by.  Noticed  here  palm  trees,  and  the  people  on  the 
Plaza.” 

March  14.  “Pleasant  morning.  Had  a  nice  chocolate  with 
toast,  sugar- water,  etc.  Wrote  in  my  journal  awhile,  wait¬ 
ing  for  Hughes.  He  came  before  his  breakfast,  about  10, 
and  afterwards  brought  his  friend  Don  Bartolo  with  him, 
and  we  visited  the  Balcon  of  Andalusia,  Gonzales’  great 
bodega  and  estab(lecimiente).  Saw  them  making  brandy 
there,  and  his  English  engineer  explained  process.  .  .  . 
Visited  Don  Bartolo’s  also,  and  later  had  wine.  Returned 
to  Cadiz.” 

March  16.  “Fine  morning.  Off  with  some  difficulty  for 
Puerto  St.  Maria.  Did  not  find  Hughes  at  depot,  and  went 
to  ‘Vista  Alegre,’  a  capital  hotel.  Tried  to  hunt  up  Hughes, 
who  had  not  yet  come  down  from  Xeres,  and  failed.  Had 
jolly  breakfast  in  the  big  dining-room,  which  looks  out  on 
the  quay,  of  oysters  and  fish.  Oysters  green  and  large,  but 
tender.  Found  Hughes  after  I  had  had  a  nap,  and  was  with 
him  at  his  bodega  and  his  house,  a  very  pleasant  (one).  He 
lives  like  a  lord,  or  can  do  so.  A  one-story  house  with  lots 
of  room,  and  some  ‘mouton’  etc.  etc.,  which  a  Frenchman 
might  envy.  We  dined  at  the  hotel  and  met  a  Mr.  Ronald- 
son  there.  In  evening  went  in  to  British  Vice-Consul’s,  Mr. 
Campbell.  Met  young  Campbell  there,  whom  Sartell  and 
I  met  in  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow.” 


March  17.  “Glorious  day.  Had  a  bath  and  read  for 
awhile,  while  Hughes  was  at  his  bodega.  We  had  a  right 
jolly  breakfast  of  Spanish  ham  in  manzanilla  (camomile), 
champagne,  etc.  Ronaldson  came  in  and  we  went  off  to 
Xeres.  Visited  Messrs.  Herrio’s  house,  where  my  friends 
were  marking  wine,  and  afterwards  we  were  trying  of  the 
best,  and  glorious  it  is.  We  staid  there  too  late,  and  I  went 
home  with  one  of  these  gentlemen,  instead  of  going  back 
to  Porto,  and  was  glad  to  thus  see  the  Spanish  at  home.  Very 
nicely  furnished  and  comfortable  it  is  for  old  bachelors.” 

Sunday,  March  18.  “Very  fine  day.  Was  up  early  and 
roaming  about  the  house.  The  balcony  of  my  room  looked 
down  into  a  pretty  little  court,  and  clambering  roses  were 
on  the  walls.  I  soon  saw  one  of  the  hosts,  who  insisted  on 
my  stopping  for  breakfast  —  fried  eggs,  dulce  in  abun¬ 
dance,  figs,  coffee,  etc.  Two  of  the  gentlemen  went  to  sta¬ 
tion  with  me  and  paid  for  my  ticket  there.  I  found  Hughes 
still  in  bed.  Had  a  bath  and  got  into  a  clean  shirt,  etc.,  and 
lay  off.  Had  some  mending  to  do,  so  could  not  well  go  with 
H.  to  English  service.  Wrote  home  and  in  journal.” 

March  1 9.  “Gloomy  day.  Was  up  about  7  and  had  a  bath, 
and  then  joined  Hughes  at  bodega.  Noticed  care  with  which 
they  wash  bills.  Ronaldson  came  to  breakfast  in  the  house, 
etc.  Hughes  came  down  to  Cadiz  with  me.  Made  some  in¬ 
quiries  about  steamers.  Called  on  a  Mr.  McCormac  etc. 
Dressed  after  having  taken  Hughes  to  Blanco’s,  and  then 
we  went  into  club  house,  a  very  fine  one.  Saw  some  Ameri¬ 
can  officers  there  playing  billiards.  Walked  down  to  quay 
to  see  Hughes  off.  Met  English  at  dinner.” 

Wed.  March  21.  “Fine  but  still  rather  cloudy  day.  Warm 
morning.  Was  waked  early  enough.  Had  chocolate  and 
started  with  the  Messrs.  Smythe  of  Ireland  for  the  Gen¬ 
eral ,  a  tub  of  a  propeller,  anything  but  ‘clean’  looking. 


Barren,  wild-looking  coast  we  passed.  Noticed  the  fortifi¬ 
cations  going  up  at  Tarifa.  We  had  a  strong  head  wind.  Sun 
came  out  somewhat.  Had  a  nap  on  deck.  Noticed  the  sand 
like  snow  here.  Got  to  Algeciras  about  4,  and  had  to  dine  on 
board,  but  dinner  was  better  than  breakfast.  Pleasant 
enough  looking  place,  but  the  rock  is  very  striking,  and  I 
had  its  principal  points  pointed  out  to  me.  Noticed  the  nice- 
looking  little  Spanish  steamers,  and  one  went  off  toward 
Cadiz.  The  Gibraltar  sunset  gun  was  very  late.  Walked  in 
the  evening  after  we  got  off  about  8  quite  a  while.” 

March  22.  aFoggy  early  and  we  lay  by.  Got  in  to  Mal¬ 
aga  about  6.  Very  pleasant-looking  little  town.  Lots  of 
officials  boarded  us,  and  we  had  a  great  time  in  getting  off, 
which  we  did  without  the  baggage.  We  got  pleasant  rooms  at 
the  Alameda,  and  then  had  to  wait  a  long  time  for  the  bag¬ 
gage.  Saw  boys  eating  sugar  cane  here,  and  the  oranges  are 
delicious.  Got  ticket  for  coupe  of  diligence.  Saw  cathedral: 
poor,  so  blocked  up  inside,  but  a  glorious  view  from  out¬ 
side.  Rich  country  and  well  protected  by  hills.  Saw  my 
friends  of  the  General ,  the  Smythe’s,  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  Got  cheated  out  of  my  place  in  the  dili¬ 
gence  by  a  rascally  director,  and  left  at  12  P.M.  in  the 
correo,  a  queer-looking  cart  with  4  places  inside  and  un¬ 
luckily  for  a  while  3  passengers.” 

March  23.  “About  1  A.M.,  as  we  were  going  up  the  hill, 
we  were  near  being  upset  several  times,  and  once  had  to  get 
out.  My  comrade  I  saw  slyly  slip  some  pistols  into  coach 
pocket,  and  I  noticed  he  was  very  free  of  cigars  and  liquor  to 
conductor  and  driver  etc.  However  I  soon  thought  him  all 
right.  The  views  from  the  hill  on  Malaga  and  the  bay  must 
be  very  fine  by  day.  We  had  rather  a  hard  ride  of  it,  but 
about  6  o’clock  dropped  our  third  passenger,  and  began  to 
get  into  a  more  interesting  country.  When  we  got  into  the 
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plains  of  Granada  we  saw  a  country  of  which  its  natives  may 
well  boast,  but  the  dust  was  most  uncomfortable.  We  got 
into  Granada  about  3^4  (P.M.),  picking  up  on  the  way  the 
conductor’s  little  girl.  Granada  seemed  an  ordinary  Span¬ 
ish  town  for  its  size.  I  could  not  get  to  Bankers  Agrela  as  I 
wished  for  letters,  but  went  to  Fonda  de  los  Siete  Suelos, 
in  garden  of  Alhambra,  and  got  a  nice  room  in  front.  I  was 
the  only  guest  in  the  house.  In  evening  went  to  city  and  got 
place  in  diligence  for  Monday  for  Tembleque.  Turned  in 
early  and  slept  sound.” 

March  24.  “Fine  day,  but  not  very  warm.  However,  with 
sun,  and  windows  open,  it  was  well  enough.  Had  chocolate. 
Waiter  tries  to  teach  me  Spanish.  One  chap  here,  Eduardo, 
speaks  some  French,  and  accompanied  me  to  the  Alham¬ 
bra.” 

March  26.  “Fine  day.  I  slept  quite  soundly  until  six,  and 
then  they  came  to  wake  me.  It  was  too  late  to  make  my 
promised  visit  to  the  Alhambra.  Set  off  in  diligence  about  8. 
It  was  exciting  riding  through  such  country  in  the  style  we 
did.  I  had  but  one  companion  in  the  coupe  until  we  got  to 
Jaen.  I  rode  one  stage  in  the  imperial,  but  it  was  too  dusty 
etc.  Most  of  the  passengers  dined  at  2^4,  and  supped  at  10 
at  Bailen.  I  did  neither,  contenting  myself  with  the  sand¬ 
wiches.  I  walked  about  for  a  while  on  the  square  at  Bailen.  I 
was  not  wide  awake  when  we  went  by  St.  Elena,  but  saw 
enough  as  we  went  down  the  hills  of  the  pass  to  make  (me) 
content  to  resign  all  care  of  the  corners  etc.  Luckily  we  did 
not  upset.  It  was  hard  sleeping  three  in  (a  seat).” 

March  27.  “Another  fine  day,  though  not  so  clear  as 
Monday.  We  breakfasted  at  Valdepenas.  A  fine  country 
about  there.  The  vines  are  apparently  cultivated  more  as 
in  Switzerland  than  near  Xeres.  We  had  a  terrible  wind,  the 
‘Levante’  I  fancy,  in  the  afternoon.  In  at  Tembleque  in 
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good  season,  5^4  (o’clock),  about  5  hours  later  than  I  had 
been  told  was  probable.  A  poor-looking  fonda  and  cafe 
there.  With  some  difficulty  I  prevailed  on  the  master  to  give 
me  up  his  room  for  a  wash.  Dined  etc.,  and  went  to  sleep  on 
some  chairs.  Took  train  at  nj4  P.M.  for  Alicante.  Much 
grumbling  among  passengers  about  want  of  room,  and  we 
were  all  turned  out  of  one  car  once,  no  one  knew  what  for.” 

March  28.  “Pleasant  day  but  still  windy.  Had  a  chance 
to  breakfast  about  7  on  chocolate.  Got  into  Alicante  9^2, 
and  got  off  to  steamer  bureau  to  take  tickets  etc.  Steamer 
Alicante  (screw)  not  in,  and  no  one  ‘knew’  much  about  her. 
Went  to  Fonda  del  Vapor  and  got  room  and  a  wash.  Break¬ 
fasted.” 

March  29.  “Steamer  in,  and  to  go  off  at  4.  Went  on 
board  about  2j4,  and  got  berth  etc.  Dinner  little  after  4. 
We  started  at  6J4.” 

March  30.  “Got  into  Barcelona  about  9  (P.M.),  and  as 
there  were  no  stevedores  to  be  had  (as  they  said,  etc.),  ship 
had  to  lay  over.  Most  went  on  shore  as  did  I,  and  had  a 
pleasant  walk  along  the  quay  and  on  to  the  Rambla  to  Hotel 
of  Four  Nations.  Went  to  Cafe  Suisse  afterwards.  Got  beer 
and  papers  etc.  It  is  a  delightful  city  this:  neatly  laid  out, 
wide  streets,  fine  houses,  and  many  public  squares.  The 
finest  city  I  have  seen  in  Spain.” 

March  31.  “Dejeuner  on  board.  Ladies  out  and  every¬ 
body  companionable.  Left  port  at  10,  after  taking  on  a  few 
passengers.  Had  a  pleasant  enough  day  on  deck.  Every¬ 
body,  almost,  out.” 

Sunday,  April  1.  “Pleasant  morning.  As  I  woke  up  we 
were  getting  into  port  at  Marseilles.  We  had  had  every¬ 
thing  favorable  yesterday  and  last  night.  Soon  got  ashore, 
but  could  not  get  bag  examined  until  8  A.M.  It  rained  a 
little  as  we  left  the  custom  house.  Went  to  Hotel  de  l’Uni- 
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vers  et  Castille,  and  finally  got  comfortable  room.  Hunted 
up  English  chapel,  but  was  an  hour  too  early.  Met  Cap¬ 
tain  at  dinner,  and  went  to  meet  him  afterwards  at  Cafe 
d’Alcazar.  Met  another  of  passengers.  A  pretty  city  this, 
everybody  out  in  evening.” 

Apr.  2.  “Pleasant  day.  Up  and  out  a  little  after  8.  Went 
to  Consul’s,  and  to  take  place  in  Messageries  Imperiales  for 
Civita  Vecchia.  Got  hold  of  ‘George’  to  do  some  errands 
for  me.  Sent  trunk  off  after  dinner,  and  took  omnibus  my¬ 
self  to  Cefhise ,  a  beautifully  clean  and  very  fine-looking 
propeller,  crowded  with  passengers,  4  in  our  stateroom, 
many  English  and  French  on  board,  and  almost  all  for 
Civita  Vecchia.  Turned  in  about  ioj4,  clothes  on.  The 
evening  was  fine,  moonlight,  and  view  going  out  of  harbor 
interesting.” 

Apr.  4.  “Fine  morning,  but  rainy  and  cloudy  after.  All 
up  about  5  o’clock.  At  anchor  about  six.  Pleasant  looking 
little  harbor.  Did  not  get  off  until  8  o’clock,  and  then  began 
a  scene  of  pillage  and  bother  of  travellers  that  I  have  never 
seen  equalled.  Two  other  steamers  came  in  about  the  same 
time.  With  difficulty  we  got  all  through,  and  got  off  at  10 
for  Rome.  There  rode  into  city  on  omnibus.  Found  hotels 
full.  Messrs.  McKay,  Caldwell  and  myself  looked  for 
rooms  after  leaving  trunks  at  Hooker  and  Co.’s.  Met  Dr. 
Dubois,  and  by  his  help  we  got  in  with  Dr.  Piali,  34  Via 
Gregoriana,  good  rooms  and  pleasant  view.” 

Apr.  26.  “Very  fine  morning,  but  rainy  day.  Routed  out 
early,  and  off  by  omnibus  at  six.  Cars  at  7  o’clock.  Fuss  with 
passport  at  Rome  and  at  Civita  Vecchia.  Sardinian  steamer 
not  in,  and  yesterday’s  Messag.  Imper.  just  in.  Got  my 
ticket  changed  by  politeness  of  director.  Breakfast  at  hotel. 
Got  off  in  the  rain  to  the  Posilipo ,  steamer:  rolled  tre- 
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mendously.  Many  Americans  on  board.  Slept  in  stateroom 
alone.” 

Apr.  27.  “Rainy  morning.  In  about  7  at  Naples.  Got  per¬ 
mission  to  land  in  about  2j4  hours.  Had  a  commissionaire 
put  us  through  the  custom  house  etc.  Went  to  Hotel  des 
Strangers  with  the  Fisher’s  and  a  Philadelphia  gentleman. 
Got  a  good  room,  4me,  on  the  bay.  Went  into  the  museum 
for  a  little  while:  saw  some  fine  paintings,  and  the  bronzes. 
In  the  evening  was  in  Fisher’s  and  Harward’s  parlour. 
Piper  and  Beard  came  in  to  discuss  plans  for  tomorrow.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Prince  of  Good  Hope,  who  came  from  Marseilles 
with  us,  were  at  the  hotel.  I  was  in  the  smoking  room  a 
while:  one  long,  long-talking  Irishman  was  amusing.” 

May  1.  “Went  with  Beard  and  Piper  to  Vesuvius,  to 
Resina  by  carriage,  then  dispensed  with  guides  and  started 
to  walk,  but  finally  got  horses.  Beard  and  Piper  had  trouble 
with  theirs,  and  Beard  was  somewhat  hurt.  Piper  and  I 
walked  up  to  crater,  ate  roasted  eggs  there,  etc.  Coming 
down  the  mountain  we  went  off  to  see  the  running  lava.” 

May  3.  “Up  at  6  o’clock  and  had  breakfast.  Finally  the 
Frenchman  and  I  got  off  by  a  carriage  for  Paestum.  That 
ride  must  be  most  beautiful  on  a  fine  day.  We  lunched  in  the 
Temple  of  Poseidon,  and  studied  it  over.  Visited  the  others 
also.  The  same  plan  seems  to  have  been  followed  in  all.  Got 
back  in  time  for  the  last  train,  and  went  back  second  class.” 

May  7.  “Took  place  for  the  Peiraeus  by  Messageries 
Imperiales,  steamship  Quirinal ,  to  stop  at  Messina. 
Hurried  off,  but  had  to  get  permission  at  police  office,  and 
then  fee  some  custom  house  officers.  Found  Col.  Lang’s 
party  (of  Edinburgh)  on  board,  and  Dr.  Seropian  also, 
very  polite.  Fine  sunset.  Was  with  the  Scotchman  a  good 
deal.  Saw  something  of  Stromboli  in  evening,  and  did  not 
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go  to  bed,  but  napped  until  3/4  in  order  to  see  it,  but  was 
then  too  late  to  see  the  side  where  are  the  eruptions.” 

May  8.  “Pleasant  morning.  Up  about  7^4.  Got  into  Mes¬ 
sina  about  that  time.  Garibaldi  was  somewhat  expected  on 
our  ship.  Things  are  fervid  there.  Changed  ships  early  in 
the  morning,  so  that  I  had  no  time  to  go  ashore  had  I  wished 
it.  Noticed  the  sickle  shape  of  the  harbour.  French  Ambas¬ 
sador  for  Constantinople,  Marquis  de  Volette,  and  suite 
were  on  board  of  propeller  Phase ,  which  we  took.  Had  a 
good  view  of  the  snow-capped  Aetna  during  the  day,  and 
the  coast  of  Sicily.  An  Armenian  Catholic  bishop  on  board 
from  Naples,  a  polite  fellow.  Talked  with  a  Belgian  going 
to  Greece  on  a  scientific  tour.” 

Thurs.  May  10.  “Very  fine  day,  without  a  cloud  almost, 
but  quite  warm  in  spite  of  the  wind.  Arrived  at  Peiraeus 
about  9.  Saluted  etc.  by  French  vessels  in  honor  of  ambas¬ 
sador,  who  received  visits  of  the  commanders.  Got  off  with 
the  Belgian  for  Athens  by  aid  of  a  commissionaire.  Noticed 
costumes  at  first.  Athens  did  not  disappoint,  though  many 
complained  of  the  seeming  barrenness  of  the  land  about. 
Saw  the  Olympieum,  Parthenon  etc.,  after  getting  settled 
at  Hotel  de  POrient.  We  went  first  to  the  Hotel  d’Angle- 
terre.  My  room  had  lookout  on  the  Parthenon,  and  on  the 
other  side  on  Pentelicus.  Called  on  some  Americans  who, 
our  guide  told  me,  were  going  tomorrow  to  Eleusis.  Spent 
some  time  in  the  Parthenon,  and  visited  the  so-called 
Socrates’  prison  and  the  Theseum  in  returning  to  dinner.” 

May  1 1 .  “Off  to  Pentelicus  with  the  Belgian  on  horse¬ 
back,  though  our  guide  was  only  engaged  after  I  got  up. 
Horses  quite  tolerable,  mine  at  least,  but  the  Belgian 
changed  his  with  the  guide  before  we  returned.” 

May  12.  “Off  to  Phyle  with  the  Belgian  and  the  same 
guide,  Spiro,  and  horses  as  yesterday.  Belgian  would  only 
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walk.  Another  pleasant  excursion.  There  is  a  wonderful 
interest  about  these  old  places  of  Attica,  and  your  attention 
is  not  distracted  by  riding  through  mean  modern  villages 
to  get  at  them.  The  very  people  you  meet  seem  somewhat 
in  harmony  with  what  you  are  going  to  see.  Noticed  shep¬ 
herds,  and  the  girls  getting  water  at  a  fountain.  I  waited  to 
watch  them,  and  then  galloped  on,  as  I  did  often  today.  In 
evening  walked  down  by  market,  and  then  up  to  cafe,  to 
take  a  glace  with  the  Belgian  there  as  usual.” 

Sunday,  May  13.  “Pleasant  day  and  hot.  Went  to 
church,  and  heard  Mr.  Hill.  Walked  afterwards  on  Pnyx 
and  Areopagus.  Bothered  a  good  deal  about  excursion  to 
Nauplia,  Corinth,  etc.,  and  about  a  guide.  About  8  o’clock 
engaged  Alexander  of  Corfu  to  go  with  me.” 

May  14.  “Pleasant  morning,  but  rain  at  intervals  during 
the  day.  Up  at  4^2,  and  after  coffee  started  for  Peiraeus  in 
carriage.  I  had  permission  to  depart,  and  to  take  tickets  on 
board.  Boat  was  just  leaving  as  we  reached  her.  Pleasant 
scenery  as  we  came  along.  Noticed  temple  on  Aegina,  the 
port  of  Poros,  Hydra  and  Spetsia.  Talked  with  Greeks  in 
French  and  English.  A  polite  officer  on  board.  Nauplia 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  beautiful  bay,  but  a  hard-looking 
town  for  the  traveller.  A  hard-looking  inn,  dirty,  etc. 
Walked  outside  of  town  to  drilling-ground  of  soldiers,  and 
up  towards  the  citadel  so  as  to  get  part  of  the  view.  Met  sev¬ 
eral  persons  at  dinner  who  spoke  French.  Alexander  got  my 
bed  fixed  and  I  turned  in.” 

May  15.  “Off  about  5  in  a  carriage,  after  taking  coffee 
without  cream.  Passed  by  Tiryns,  and  mounted  the  old 

wall.  Noticed  the  entrances.  At  Charvati  found  two  horses, 
on  one  of  which  Alexander  got  with  all  his  lumber,  and  the 
other  with  English  saddle  was  for  me.  A  tall  lad  was  to  go 
on  foot  to  bring  back  the  horses.  We  went  up  the  hill  to 
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Mycenae  (I  was  sorry  to  find  that  we  had  left  Argos  by  the 
side  entirely),  and  the  mayor  of  the  village,  an  old  ac¬ 
quaintance  apparently  of  Alexander’s,  came  out  to  show  us 
the  Treasury  of  Atreus.  A  grand  work  it  is.  As  we  were  in 
the  inner  chamber,  which  is  like  a  cave  hewn  in  this  soft 
rock,  a  brushwood  fire  was  blazing,  and  the  whole  scene  was 
quite  picturesque,  with  the  bystanders.  The  stones  were 
more  regularly  laid  than  I  had  imagined,  and  the  one  over 
the  door  is  enormous.  Saw  the  lions-gate  too,  and  climbed 
to  the  top  of  the  citadel.  Going  on  we  got  caught  in  the  rain, 
and  stopped  over  some  time  in  the  house  of  a  miller,  where 
I  had  my  breakfast.  Afterwards  we  came  down  into  the 
plain  of  Nemea,  passing  some  shepherd  tents  and  dogs  on 
the  way.  It  was  glorious  to  see  it,  the  old  temple  still  the 
great  object.  Saw  remains  of  theater  there,  etc.  Passed  by 
the  cave  of  the  lion,  and  got  in  about  7  o’clock  to  Corinth, 
of  which  we  had  a  fine  view  from  the  hill.  A  tumble-down 
city  it  looked,  and  I  refused  one  lodgement  offered  by 
Alexander.  Got  stuck  into  a  dirty  place  at  last,  however. 
Strolled  about  awhile,  and  stood  by  a  fire  among  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Finally  read  a  bit  in  my  room  which  Alexander  had 
made  up,  until  he  got  my  dinner  ready,  soup,  mutton  chops, 
cold  roast  mutton,  oranges  and  wine.  Turned  in  soon  after, 
but  had  a  hard  time  of  it,  and  finally  got  up  and  dressed 
myself  about  1  o’clock,  and  napped  it  the  rest  of  the  night  as 
best  I  could.  Alexander  and  the  boy  were  sleeping  in 
wagon-shed  outside  of  door.  The  dogs  and  men  too  of  the 
village  were  making  a  fearful  noise,  but  the  other  animals 
were  worse.” 

May  1 6.  “Had  my  coffee  about  5  o’clock,  and  started  off 
with  a  boy  for  a  guide,  and  mounted  the  Aero  Corinth,  a 
hard  pull.  A  glorious  view  from  there.  A  foolish  old  vaga¬ 
bond  of  a  soldier  for  a  guide.  A  shepherd  boy  was  playing 
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on  his  reed,  lying  off  on  one  of  the  hills  in  the  citadel.  We 
passed  some  three  gates  getting  into  the  innermost  circle.  It 
is  very  large  and  might  be  very  strong.  I  was  on  the  highest 
part.  Coming  down  drank  of  the  Fountain  of  Pirene. 
Stopped  to  look  at  a  plow,  which  might,  at  least  as  far  as 
pattern  is  concerned,  have  come  down  from  the  old 
Greeks.  Met  Porter  on  his  way  up  with  his  friend  Warner 
of  Bangor.  He  had  had  a  good  night  in  a  private  family. 
We  got  off  about  9,  had  a  pleasant  ride  across  the  Isthmus, 
and  stopped  at  Kalamaki,  where  I  breakfasted,  Alexander 
making  an  omelette.  Odd-looking  restaurant,  that.  A  boat- 
builder  there  asked  if  I  spoke  German,  and  I  talked  with 
him  a  little  while.  It  was  a  delightful  ride  from  Kalamaki, 
along  the  seashore.  I  had  a  canter  now  and  then,  and  lay  off 
quite  a  while  for  Alexander.  By  and  by  we  mounted  by  the 
side  of  the  cliff,  and  a  beautiful  path  it  was.  We  passed  the 
gate  of  Argolis  etc.,  and  mounted  continuously  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  until  we  crossed  into  the  plain  of  Megara,  which  is 
prettily  situated  on  two  hills  in  the  valley.  Our  horses 
seemed  to  know  they  were  coming  to  rest.  We  found  our 
way  quickly  to  the  khan,  and  Alexander  soon  fitted  up  our 
fine-looking  rooms.  Everything  seemed  neat  there.  I  slept 
somewhat  better,  but  very  badly  after  all,  and  was  not 
sorry  when  4  o’clock  came.  We  had  a  little  rain  today  too.” 

May  17.  “A  fine  sunrise.  We  were  off  about  5  o’clock  by 
carriage  which  we  found  waiting  for  us  the  evening  before. 
Before  starting  the  travellers’  book  was  handed  to  me,  and 
I  saw  some  familiar  names  in  it.  We  had  a  pleasant  ride  to 
Eleusis,  and  saw  excavations  by  M.  Lenormant  there.  Saw 
some  statuary  too.  Got  into  Athens  by  the  Sacred  Way  about 
10 Y2.  Nothing  heard  of  steamer  yet.  Went  out  and  got 
ticket,  and  bought  some  pipes  from  Mt.  Parnassus,  some 
photographs  etc.  Settled  with  Alexander.  Gave  him  25 
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francs  pour  boire,  in  all  125  francs,  because  he  said  he  had 
lost  by  the  excursion,  and  this  was  only  the  price  the  other 
guides  offered.  ‘Got  off5  about  6J4  for  Peiraeus.  Changed 
tickets  at  office.  Went  on  board  the  Meander ,  and  got  com¬ 
fortable  place.  Boat  rather  full.” 

May  19.  “Dull  morning.  Was  up  about  8  o’clock.  There 
was  little  to  be  seen  in  the  Sea  of  Marmora  as  we  passed,  but 
soon  the  minarets  of  Constantinople  were  in  view.  A  shower 
cleared  up  the  air  for  us,  and  we  much  enjoyed  the  sailing 
into  our  anchorage.  The  number  of  trees  and  towers,  the 
position  above  all,  the  hills,  and  the  dark  colour  of  the  little 
houses,  while  the  palaces  and  gardens  are  in  (great)  num¬ 
ber,  make  the  city  very  picturesque.  I  got  off  with  a  young 
Englishman,  whose  servant  took  care  of  my  trunk,  and  he 
got  a  valet  de  place.  There  was  an  immense  crowd  of  boats 
around,  and  the  harbor  was  very  lively  with  the  caiques  of 
all  sizes  and  rank.  I  had  to  go  back  to  the  ship  for  my  keys. 
The  examination  was  sufficiently  difficult,  and  we  set  off  for 
the  hotel  with  3  porters,  1  guard,  valet  de  place,  courier  and 
ourselves  in  single  file,  through  those  detestable,  narrow, 
dirty  little  streets,  meeting  dirty  dogs  and  looking  in  on 
dirty,  cross-legged  Turks  at  every  step.  Found  Hotel 
d’Angleterre  comfortable,  charges  high,  17  francs.” 

Sunday,  May  20.  “Fair  day.  Down  to  breakfast  about  9 
o’clock.  Took  a  walk  out  with  valet,  Pierre,  round  by  bury¬ 
ing  ground,  a  neglected-looking  place.  Read  awhile  about 
Paul’s  journey,  and  thought  what  subjects  Protestant  art 
might  find  in  that  history.  Had  lunch  with  Englishman. 
Went  at  2  to  see  the  dancing  dervishes.  Almost  all  took  off 
shoes  at  door.  Costume  is  a  Persian  sort  of  drab  felt  hat  and 
a  long  gown.  Those  who  danced  had  bare  feet.  Service 
began  with  playing,  and  3  courses  of  walking  and  bowing. 
The  dance  was  a  sort  of  waltz,  and  very  well  done.  A  master 
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of  ceremonies  prevented  them  touching  each  other.  We 
then  took  a  two-paired  caique  and  went  up  to  the  Golden 
Horn,  a  delightful  promenade,  to  the  (Sweet  Waters  of 
Europe),  and  sat  there  awhile  admiring  people  and  cos¬ 
tumes.  The  female  Turkish  costume  is  not  pretty,  though 
the  colours  are.  Saw  many  smoking.  Saw  some  torpid  old 
Turks  with  lots  of  chairs,  carpets,  etc.  Antiquated  carriages, 
a  four-wheeled  cart  drawn  by  white  oxen,  filled  with  veiled 
women,  men  on  horseback,  candy  and  ice-water  sellers, 
gypsies  and  musicians,  with  the  promenaders,  made  the 
scene  lively  enough.  Came  through  the  Turkish  fleet,  and 
admired  their  vessels,  3 1  here,  and  landed  at  arsenal.” 

May  22.  “Pleasant  day.  After  breakfast  took  a  caique 
over  near  Janissaries’  palace,  and  went  with  a  party  to  see 
that  St.  Sophia  etc.  Gardens  of  palace  pleasant.  Nice  place, 
the  palace,  for  a  private  house.  Comfortable,  large  rooms, 
plenty  of  windows,  and  grand  view,  but  no  royal  splendor 
in  it.  Museum  of  Janissaries  very  interesting.  Noticed  the 
tremendous  turbans  and  all  that.  Dress  of  dragomen  too 
(was)  most  singular.  Head  cook  a  most  dignified  and  rather 
military-looking  person:  he  had  two  pages  in  attendance. 
The  Imperial  Kitchen  itself  looks  dirty  enough.  Fountain 
of  1001  columns  very  picturesque.  They  were  spinning  silk 
there.  Mosque  of  St.  Sophia  grand.  Succession,  or  cluster 
rather,  of  domes,  Byzantine  style,  seems  the  prevailing  one 
in  mosques.  A  party  followed  us  to  remonstrate  against  a 
dog  of  a  valet  de  place  who  did  not  put  slippers  on.” 

May  23.  “Off  at  9  o’clock  for  Buyukdereh.  Tremendous 
wind.  Went  across  and  up  the  mountain,  and  had  a  glorious 
view  of  the  Black  Sea  and  the  windings  of  the  Bosphorus. 
Water  quite  rough.  Noticed  the  vessels  lying  in  the  bays  of 
Bosphorus.  Ladies  of  the  Harem  were  up  there.  At  dinner 
the  Consul  of  Galatz  and  the  Captain  of  the  Gronlen  were 
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pleasant  company  for  us  Anglo-Saxons  at  one  end  of  the 
table.  Talked  of  French  and  war,  and  of  the  opening  of  the 
Danube.” 

May  24.  “Pleasant  morning  and  not  so  windy.  Break¬ 
fasted  at  about  9  A.M.  Minister,  Col.  Williams,  called  on 
me.  Went  out  with  Blunt.  Took  a  caique  to  Scutari,  and 
from  there  horses  to  Mt.  Bulgurlu.  A  glorious  view  from 
there,  out  to  sea,  over  Constantinople,  and  up  the  Bos¬ 
phorus.  Passed  on  return  by  Anglican  burying-ground, 
pretty  situation,  and  the  plainness  of  most  of  the  tombs  and 
inscriptions  was  touching.  Had  some  sherbet  (hot  water 
and  sugar),  some  sour  cream  and  bread  at  an  odd  kind  of 
place,  and  went  to  see  the  howling  dervishes.  This  was  on 
the  whole  rather  a  disgusting  performance.  A  soldier 
jerked  his  head  about  until  he  fainted  twice,  apparently, 
but  we  did  not  wait  to  see  it  out,  nor  to  see  them  walk  on 
the  sick  children.  Noticed  the  instruments  of  torture  on  the 
wall  and  by  the  altar.  Got  some  strawberries,  and  a  caique, 
and  went  down  by  the  point  of  the  seraglio.  Saw  the  place 
where  the  bad  wives  were  thrown  into  the  sea,  and  the 
prison  of  the  pasha.  Were  towed  around  the  point  for  2 
piastres.” 

May  25.  “Pleasant  day.  Breakfasted  with  the  Consuls  of 
Egypt  and  Galatz  again.  Took  place  for  steamer  Stadium 
tomorrow  for  Trieste,  and  afterwards  went  in  a  caique  to 
see  the  Sultan  go  to  mosque.  Saw  eunuchs  and  ladies  of  the 
Harem  too,  and  some  of  the  latter  were  quite  good-looking. 
The  head  eunuch  is  a  tremendous  fellow.  Several  saddle- 
horses  without  riders  were  led  in  state  for  the  Sultan.  Sul¬ 
tan  a  used-up,  feeble-looking  man  of  35  or  40,  did  not  ap¬ 
parently  salute  anyone.  Military  music  good.  Noticed  how 
young  one  or  two  of  the  ministers  appeared.  Went  out  to 
the  steamer  in  returning,  and  chose  a  berth.  Took  horses 


(Pierre  was  with  me),  rode  into  bazar  and  made  a  purchase 
or  two,  then  out  to  7  towers.” 

May  26.  “Pleasant  morning.  Up  early  and  got  off  from 
hotel  about  8  o’clock.  Examination  of  baggage  on  leaving 
Pera.  Was  not  very  (badly)  stuck.  A  custom  house  officer 
accompanied  me  on  board.  Pleasant  place,  the  ship,  and 
tolerable  company,  German,  French,  and  English.  A  Mr. 
Wolf  and  the  English  chaplain  of  the  Constantinople 
Legation  came  off  in  great  state  in  the  Legation  caique.  We 
got  off  a  little  after  10,  and  had  a  pleasant  day  of  it.  Mt. 
Olympus  was  constantly  in  view.  I  had  a  stateroom  to  my¬ 
self,  was  altogether  very  well  off.  Mt.  Ida  we  passed  too 
late  to  see  well.  The  evening  was  pleasant,  but  the  moon  not 
out  very  clearly.” 

May  31.  “Got  to  anchor  at  Trieste  about  2  o’clock. 
Noticed  Pola  as  we  passed.  Bold,  rich,  pleasant-looking 
country  about  Trieste,  so  green  in  comparison  with  the  East. 
Examination  at  the  custom  house  was  but  slight.  Went  to 
Hotel  de  Ville  with  Brown  of  New  York.  We  got  a  good 
room  together.” 

June  1.  “Was  called  about  5.  Pleasant-looking  day,  but 
cloudy  afterwards.  Got  to  R.R.  depot  about  6,  and  just  got 
through  with  custom  house  examinations  at  6%  in  time  for 
the  train.  Stopped  at  Adelsberg.  A  pleasant  priest,  Peter 
Magnus  of  Macedonia,  stopped  with  me.  He  talked  Latin 
to  me  a  good  deal  of  the  time.  He  and  I  went  to  the  Grotto 
with  the  Robbins  family  of  New  York,  whom  I  had  met  at 
Naples.  They  were  glad  to  get  hold  of  anyone  who  spoke 
German.  The  Grotto  was  exquisitely  picturesque  in  parts, 
and  is  capitally  shown  off  and  lit  up.  The  ballroom  is  grand. 
The  grand  ball  was  only  last  Monday.  Strolled  about  the 
old  church  and  the  villages  after  I  got  back.  Pleasant-look¬ 
ing  streets  and  clean  white  houses  one  sees  all  about  here. 
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Dined  with  the  Robbins’,  and  after  dinner  walked  with 
them  up  by  the  church,  and  the  priest  came  out  and  talked 
with  us.  Afterwards  on  to  the  hill  and  up  to  the  castle,  a 
grand  position.  We  had  some  difficulty  in  finding  the  path. 
Sat  in  with  the  Robbins’  until  it  was  time  for  the  evening 
train.  They  decided  to  go  up  by  it  to  Vienna,  and  to  go  2nd 
class  j  but  Mrs.  Robbins  concluded  to  change  soon  after  get¬ 
ting  settled.  A  fine  night  and  glorious  scenery  all  along  the 
road.  I  was  very  comfortably  off  in  2nd  class.” 

June  2.  “Had  a  chance  about  6J4  to  get  myself  and  Mrs. 
Robbins  some  coffee.  Got  into  Vienna  about  6  P.M.,  and 
went  at  first  to  (Hotel)  Grand  Duke  Charles,  and  finally 
stopped  there  after  looking  in  at  other  houses.  Vienna  seems 
very  full.  Papers  full  of  Garibaldi:  he  seems  successful  at 
Palermo.  Dined  alone,  as  everyone  seems  to  do  here.” 

June  5.  “Went  out  to  Laxenburg  by  1 1  o’clock  train. 
Pleasant  old  public  house  there.  Grand  park.  Real  royal 
farmhouse  with  a  true  barnyard  odour  about  it,  curious  old 
castle  etc.  Dined  with  Derby  again  downstairs.  Went  to 
Volksgarten  afterwards.” 

June  6.  “Out  in  Josephsplatz  to  hear  music  (military). 
It  was  very  good.  Afterwards  went  out  to  Schonbrunn  by 
omnibus.  Was  off  at  8  (P.M.)  by  train  for  Trieste.  Got  a 

tolerably  comfortable  seat,  and  got  along  well.” 

June  7.  “Pleasant  day.  Had  coffee  at  Graz.  Breakfasted 
a  couple  of  times.  Got  into  Trieste  about  6.  Went  to  Hotel 
de  Ville,  washed,  and  got  dinner.  Was  off  by  12  o’clock  for 
Venice.  Had  berth,  but  preferred  to  lie  in  the  cabin.  We  got 
in  about  6J4  P.M.” 

June  9.  “Off  by  5  o’clock  train  for  Mantua.  Custom 
house,  Austrian,  etc.,  mean,  but  did  not  hurt  me  much.  Got 
into  Mantua  about  1 1.  Had  a  long  omnibus  ride  to  get  into 
the  city,  which  is  on  an  island  and  very  strongly  fortified. 
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Stopped  at  hotel  and  began  to  talk  about  getting  to  Parma. 
Diligence  only  left  mornings  9  o’clock.  They  offered  me 
after  much  debate  a  carriage  for  30  francs  for  myself  alone. 
I  found  two  outside  passengers  were  put  on  however.  I 
started  about  1 .  It  was  a  delightful  ride,  a  very  rich  coun¬ 
try,  well  wooded  too ;  the  vines  are  raised  on  the  trees  here 
as  in  Naples.  Often  the  road  was  raised,  apparently  to  get  it 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  floods.  Luggage  was  not  examined 
at  the  frontier.  Noticed  two  forts  going  up  by  Austrians, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  road.  Many  men  at  work.  Saw  a 
deserter  carried  into  the  lines.  Dined  solo  at  Guastalla.  Got 
into  Parma  about  1 1 .  A  pleasant-looking  city.  Got  settled  at 
the  Porta,  a  not  very  prepossessing  hotel.” 

Sunday,  June  10.  “Pleasant  day.  Went  to  cathedral,  but 
one  sees  little  of  the  frescoes.  Baptistery  interesting.  The 
triumphal  arch  raised  for  the  King’s  progress  here  is  won¬ 
derful  for  canvas,  sticks  and  paper.  Duchess  L.  is  pitied, 
not  regretted.  There  seems  a  new  life  in  this  people.  An 
army  train  was  bivouacking  in  the  Farnese  palace.  So  many 
troops  are  here.  Was  off  by  4  o’clock  train  for  Modena. 
Dined  there,  and  strolled  about  the  city,  through  the  ar¬ 
cades,  into  a  grand  church,  etc.  After  dinner  walked  down 
by  the  really  grand  palace,  on  to  the  walls,  etc.  Was  off  by 
9  o’clock  train  for  Bologna,  where  I  found  quite  a  decent 
hotel,  the  Albergo  Reale.” 

June  12.  “Went  out  with  valet  de  place  to  Palace 
Magnani.  Dined  at  table  d’hote  and  was  off  in  7  o’clock 
diligence  for  Florence.  Had  coupe  after  a  couple  hours  all 
to  myself,  and  a  very  comfortable  ride.  We  stopped  at  old 
custom  house  to  get  coffee  etc.  about  2  A.M.  Ride  over  the 
hill  into  Florence  was  very  rich  in  fine  views  and  pleasant 
scenery.  Last  night,  for  first  few  hours,  we  often  had  the 
aid  of  oxen  in  pulling  over  the  hills.” 
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June  13.  “We  were  in  at  Florence  about  10.  Got  to  Hotel 
de  York.  Dressed  myself  and  went  out  to  Palais  Pitti,  fine 
building,  and  glorious  pictures  everywhere.  Went  to 
French  Theatre  Niccolini.  Saw  Fils  Naturely  very  French, 
and  quite  enjoyed  the  evening.” 

June  14.  “At  breakfast  about  9P2.  Went  again  to  the 
Pitti,  and  spent  most  of  the  morning  there.  Went  in  eve¬ 
ning  to  the  French  theatre  to  see  Duke  Job.  Queer  thing 
and  name.  It  has  had  a  great  run  at  the  Frangais  this  win¬ 
ter.” 

Fri.  June  15.  “Pleasant  day.  Out  after  breakfast  to  the 
bankers,  and  to  the  Uffizi  Gallery.  Another  wonderful  one. 
Spent  most  of  the  day  in  the  Tribune.  Went  again  in  the 
evening  to  the  French  theatre.” 

June  1 6.  “Rainy  day.  Out  about  10  from  breakfast.  I 
went  again  to  the  Uffizi  Gallery,  and  spent  more  time  in 
the  portrait  rooms.  It  is  a  charming  collection,  this  latter. 
Met  an  American  there,  Hunnewell  of  Boston,  and  went 
with  him  to  the  Chapel  of  the  Medici.  He  went  with  me 
to  dinner,  an  odd  genius  travelling  with  a  courier.” 

June  19.  “Off  from  the  house  about  6  A.M.  for  Pisa. 
Pleasant  morning.  Bothered  at  Pisa  by  guides  etc.  Went  to 
bureau  and  took  ticket  by  Durance y  which  I  found  to  be  a 
miserable,  dirty  vessel,  and  I  would  not  dine  on  board,  but 
dined  on  shore  in  a  garden  very  pleasantly.  In  the  evening 
I  found  a  Mr.  McElroy  of  Albany  on  board,  and  had  a  long 
talk  on  Albany.” 

June  20.  “Pleasant  day.  Got  in  about  5  at  Genoa.  Had 
very  little  trouble  at  custom  house.  McElroy  and  I  got 
established  at  Hotel  de  Ville,  a  very  pleasant  and  large 
hotel,  with  a  very  confused  system  of  stairways.  We  got 
back  in  time  to  dine,  buy  some  silverware,  and  leave  in  the 
evening  again  for  Turin.  At  Turin  we  drove  to  several 


hotels  before  we  found  a  place,  but  finally  stopped  at  Pen¬ 
sion  Suisse,  and  had  a  room  together.” 

June  21.  “I  took  a  ticket  for  the  evening  diligence  over 
Mt.  Cenis.  McElroy  left  at  six  o’clock  for  Milan,  and  I  at 
9  for  Mont  Cenis.  The  ride  in  the  cars  was  well  enough,  but 
we  waited  a  long  while  for  4  diligences  to  get  under  way. 
Many  soldiers,  returning  to  take  service  under  France,  were 
on  their  way  also,  on  foot.  It  was  a  cold,  rainy,  foggy  night, 
and  I  joined  into  the  banquette.” 

June  22.  “Unpleasant  morning,  but  pleasant  afternoon. 
About  six  we  had  a  chance  to  get  some  coffee,  and  about  1 2 
got  to  St.  Jean  Mon.  Had  an  easy  examination  of  baggage, 
and  were  soon  on  the  way  to  Lyons,  where  we  arrived  a 
little  after  7.” 

June  23.  “A  most  delightful  day.  Went  out  with  a  valet 
to  the  bankers,  and  then  to  one  of  the  silk-manufacturing 
houses.  They  do  not  seem  to  feel  the  need  of  steam  or  new 
machinery  at  Lyons.  Walked  down  the  hill  by  the  Saone, 
and  went  to  the  museum.  With  some  difficulty  I  got  a  car¬ 
riage  and  went  out  to  the  Wood  of  Boulogne,  which  will  be 
very  pleasant  when  older  and  when  it  has  larger  trees.  It  is 
pleasant  as  it  is.  Dined,  paid  the  last  bill,  and  left  for  Paris.” 

Sunday,  June  24.  “Got  into  Paris  about  5  (A.M.),  and 
went  over  to  the  Hotel  Castiglione,  where  I  was  comfort¬ 
ably  located,  and  went  to  bed.  Got  up  and  dressed  about  1 1 
o’clock,  and  had  the  Galignani  ( Galignani’s  Messenger) 
once  more  at  my  breakfast.” 


Soon  after  his  return  from  his  travels  in  southern  Eu¬ 
rope,  Packer  left  Paris  and  spent  about  two  months  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  Scotland.  He  was  in  London  July  13th  and  again 
on  August  6th.  Towards  the  end  of  August,  i860,  he  sailed 
for  home. 

Early  in  September,  i860,  he  became  a  regular  student 
in  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Albany,  of  which 
the  first  term  began  in  the  first  week  of  September,  and  the 
third  term  ended  late  in  May  1 861.  He  is  listed  among  the 
graduates  of  that  year,  and  his  dissertation  on  Citizenship , 
submitted  as  one  of  the  requirements,  is  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue  of  that  institution.  At  that  time  the  diploma  of 
the  Albany  Law  School  entitled  the  recipient  “to  practise  as 
attorney  and  counsellor  at  law  in  all  the  courts  of  this  state 
(i.e.  New  York).”  During  this  year  he  was  attached  to  the 
office  of  Reynolds,  Cochrane  and  Harris,  on  North  Pearl 
St.  opposite  the  Albany  Female  Academy.  In  the  same  office 
was  Rezin  A.  Wight,  a  graduate  of  Rochester  University 
and  of  the  Harvard  Law  School.  At  the  same  time  two  of 
Packer’s  most  intimate  friends,  Charles  Frederick  Chand¬ 
ler  and  James  Putnam  Kimball,  whose  acquaintance  he  had 
made  while  they  and  he  were  students  in  Germany,  were 
teaching  at  Union  College  in  Schenectady. 

Rezin  Augustus  Wight,  called  “Davy”  by  the  Kelly’s, 
was  one  of  the  young  people  who  were  assisted  and  be¬ 
friended  by  Mr.  William  Kelly.  He  and  Julia  Stuart  lived 
in  Mr.  Kelly’s  family,  and  were  treated  as  if  they  were  Mr. 
Kelly’s  children,  although  they  were  not  formally  adopted. 
Mr.  Kelly  had  no  children  of  his  own.  He  lived  in  winter  at 
304  East  14th  St.,  New  York  City,  and  in  summer  at  his 
large  estate  called  Ellerslie,  near  Rhinecliff  on  the  Hud- 
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son,  about  ninety  miles  from  New  York  and  a  little  more 
than  fifty  miles  south  of  Albany.  He  and  Mr.  Prentice  Sr. 
were  well  known  to  each  other:  both  were  interested  in  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  imported  and  bred  blooded 
cattle,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the  New  York  State  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  of  which  Mr.  Prentice  was  president  in 
1850  and  Mr.  Kelly  in  1 8  54. 

Early  in  July,  1861,  Mrs.  William  Kelly  organized  an 
expedition  to  West  Point.  Wight  invited  Packer  to  join  the 
party  which,  besides  these  two  young  men,  consisted  of 
Julia,  two  sisters  named  Rhodes  from  Providence,  friends 
of  Julia,  and  Florence  Kelly,  Mr.  Kelly’s  niece:  apparently 
Florence  was  visiting  at  her  mother’s  maiden  home,  Gras¬ 
mere,  a  large,  old-fashioned  house  overlooking  the  river, 
about  two  miles  from  Ellerslie.  Miss  Mary  Jane  Kelly, 
Mr.  Kelly’s  sister,  then  fifty  years  old,  was  the  chaperone. 
Packer  came  down  from  Albany  by  the  day  boat  to  Rhine- 
cliff,  where  the  others  came  on  board:  when  the  boat  ar¬ 
rived,  the  others  were  waiting  on  the  dock,  and  that  is  how 
Packer  and  Florence  saw  each  other  for  the  first  time.  The 
party  spent  several  nights  at  West  Point,  attended  the  hop, 
and  returned  to  Ellerslie.  Shortly  afterwards  an  expedition 
to  the  Catskill  Mountains  was  proposed,  and  Packer  asked 
for  an  invitation:  the  young  people  were  Wight  and  Julia, 
Isabel  Tweedy,  an  intimate  friend  and  schoolmate  of 
Florence,  and  Isabel’s  brother  Charles,  with  Florence  and 
Packer.  Later  on  Packer  came  to  Ellerslie  twice  on  regular 
visits:  Florence  was  staying  there  then.  At  this  time,  as 
Florence  told  one  of  her  sons  long  afterwards,  he  was  “very 
particular  about  clothes,  especially  gloves  and  shoes,  very 
handsome  and  broad  shouldered  though  slight,”  and  “the 
Ellerslie  family  were  very  nice  to  him.”  Early  in  October 
he  seems  to  have  felt  that  it  was  possible,  perhaps  almost 
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certain,  that  he  would  soon  be  called  upon  to  serve  his 
country  in  the  Civil  War.  Anyway,  he  went  to  New  York, 
and  on  October  13th,  1861,  asked  Florence  Kelly  to  be  his 
wife,  and  received  her  promise. 

She  was  the  daughter  and  oldest  child  of  Robert  Kelly 
and  Arietta  Hutton.  This  Robert  Kelly3  was  a  grandson  of 
Robert  Kelly1,  who  lived  from  about  1745  to  about  1840 
at  Bailieborough  in  Co.  Caven,  Ireland,  about  seventy-five 
miles  as  the  crow  flies  southwest  of  Belfast  and  about  fifty- 
five  miles  northwest  of  Dublin.  Robert  Kelly2  was  born 
there  in  1767,  and  when  he  became  a  man  engaged  in  the 
linen  business.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolutionary 
movement  of  the  “United  Irishmen,”  with  which  after¬ 
wards  Robert  Emmet  was  associated,  and  was  enrolled  as 
an  officer  in  the  revolutionary  army.  Because  of  his  zeal  he 
came  to  the  notice  of  the  Government  authorities,  who 
ordered  his  arrest  for  treason.  Convinced  that  if  he  re¬ 
mained  in  Ireland  his  arrest  and  conviction  would  be  cer¬ 
tain,  and  that  he  could  do  nothing  more  personally  to  aid 
the  Irish  revolution,  he  escaped  to  America  in  1796,  when 
he  was  twenty-nine  years  old.  With  some  capital  of  his  own 
he  opened  a  linen  house  in  New  York  City.  His  first  partner 
was  Stewart  Mollen,  an  Irishman  from  the  neighborhood 
of  Bailieborough.  Before  the  close  of  1797  they  were  do¬ 
ing  a  large  business.  A  little  later  the  firm  was  known  as 
Kelly  and  Morrison,  with  offices  in  Pearl  St.,  New  York: 
these  were  wholesale  dry-goods  merchants,  their  business 
extending  throughout  the  South.  He  never  returned  to 
Ireland,  but  became  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  on  June 
i4j  1803.  Two  months  before  this  he  had  married  Mar¬ 
garet  Shannon,  or  Spratt,  whom  he  seems  to  have  known 
and  loved  in  the  old  country.  They  had  four  children,  John 
H.,  William,  Robert3,  and  Mary  Jane.  Margaret  died  in 


1 8 13,  and  in  1816  he  married  a  second  wife,  Elizabeth 
Cauldwell  Parr,  a  daughter  of  Cornelius  Cauldwell,  of  an 
English  family  which  had  emigrated  to  America  late  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  At  the  time  of  her  marriage  to  Mr. 
Kelly  she  was  a  widow  with  one  daughter,  Elizabeth  S. 
Parr,  who  was  born  in  1 800,  and  so  was  older  than  any  of 
the  Kelly  children.  In  1842  this  daughter  married  her 
step-brother,  William  Kelly.  In  1819  Robert  Kelly2  re¬ 
tired  from  business  j  but  four  years  later  he  returned  to  his 
old  firm  in  order  to  make  a  place  for  his  sons.  The  firm  was 
then  Kelly,  Morrison,  and  Clawson.  Nov.  16,  1825,  the 
old  firm  was  dissolved,  and  the  business  taken  over  by  Mr. 
Kelly’s  two  sons,  John  and  William,  then  twenty-one  and 
eighteen  years  old  respectively,  under  the  firm  name  of  J. 
and  W.  Kelly:  six  days  later  their  father  died. 

The  family  lived  first  in  Brooklyn,  but  afterwards 
moved  to  13  Cliff  St.,  south  of  Franklin  Square,  New  York, 
where  they  remained  until  1833,  eight  years  after  the  death 
of  Robert2.  Then  the  family  moved  to  No.  10  Washington 
Square,  on  the  north  side  of  the  square  and  east  of  Fifth 
Avenue,  a  house  which  William  and  Robert  together  had 
begun  to  build  in  the  preceding  year.  That  was  the  family 
home  until  1842,  when  both  William  and  Robert  married, 
and  William  with  his  mother,  his  wife,  and  his  sister  moved 
to  Ellerslie,  while  Robert  and  his  wife  went  abroad.  Since 
1828  the  oldest  brother,  John,  who  was  unmarried,  had 
spent  most  of  his  time  abroad  on  business  of  the  firm,  until 
his  death  in  1836. 

Robert  Kelly3  was  born  Dec.  15,  1808.  Before  he  was 
fourteen  years  old  he  entered  Columbia  College,  and 
graduated  at  the  head  of  the  class  of  1826.  Soon  after  his 
graduation  he  entered  the  business  of  his  brothers  John  and 
William,  and  two  years  later,  in  1828,  when  he  was  nine- 
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teen,  he  was  made  a  partner  in  their  firm.  In  1841  this 
Robert  Kelly  became  engaged  to  Arietta  Anna  Hutton,  who 
was  then  twenty-four  years  old  and  was  spending  the 
winter  with  her  sister  Mrs.  Bancker  in  New  York.  She  was 
a  daughter  of  George  Hutton,  who  married  Eliza,  daugh¬ 
ter  of  Aldert  Smedes  and  Elizabeth  Mancius,  and  in  1802 
built  for  himself  the  place  called  Grasmere,  near  Rhine- 
clilf,  on  the  Hudson  River.  All  these  families  were  of 
Dutch  descent. 

Arietta  Hutton  and  Robert  Kelly  were  married  on 
March  31,  1842.  On  May  14th  of  that  year  they  left  on  a 
sailing  ship,  arriving  off  Cape  Clear,  Ireland,  after  a  voy¬ 
age  of  four  weeks.  They  toured  about  in  Ireland  and  Eng¬ 
land,  and  on  the  Continent,  particularly  in  Italy,  often 
traveling  in  a  private  carriage.  Their  first  child,  Florence, 
was  born  in  Naples.  They  returned  early  in  1844,  and  for 
a  short  time  lived  at  Ellerslie  during  the  temporary  absence 
of  the  William  Kelly’s.  In  that  year  Robert  Kelly  built  for 
himself  a  house  in  New  York  City,  9  West  16th  Street,  and 
into  this  house  he  moved  in  1845  with  his  wife  and  their 
daughter  Florence,  then  two  years  old.  Mrs.  Kelly  used  to 
say  that  when  she  first  lived  there  she  could  see  from  the 
rear  windows  the  circus  tent  which  sometimes  stood  where 
later  the  Fifth  Avenue  Hotel  was  built,  on  the  northwest 
corner  of  Broadway  and  23rd  Street.  They  had  two  other 
children,  Robert4,  born  Dec.  26,  1848,  and  William,  born 
April  17,  1854.  Robert3  died  of  spinal  meningitis  on  April 
7,  1856. 

No.  9  West  1 6th  St.  was  one  of  a  row  of  six  large  brick 
houses  on  the  north  side  of  the  street,  with  rounded  fronts 
and  brown  sandstone  trimmings,  in  the  new  part  of  the 
town  which  was  being  rapidly  built  up.  It  was  a  hand¬ 
some  house  for  those  days,  thirty-three  feet  wide,  with  a 
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broad  hall  and  a  wide  stairway  which  curved  gracefully, 
free  from  any  wall,  to  the  floor  above.  In  the  parlor  on  the 
left  of  the  hall  the  furniture,  including  a  square  piano,  was 
of  mahogany  but  painted  white,  the  woodwork  was  white, 
and  the  curtains  and  upholstery  of  cherry-colored  damask. 
The  library  was  of  black  walnut,  and  was  connected  with 
the  parlor  by  large  folding  doors,  black  walnut  on  one  side 
and  white  on  the  other. 

Robert  Kelly3  was  a  student  from  his  boyhood  until  his 
death.  His  library,  of  several  thousand  volumes,  contained 
a  good  many  books  in  foreign  languages,  Greek  and  Latin, 
German,  French,  Italian  and  Spanish.  His  apparatus  for 
the  study  of  Hebrew  shows  usage.  There  were  also  books 
for  the  study  of  Anglo-Saxon  and  Dutch.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  The  Column,  a  literary  society  formed  in  1825,  and 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  The  Century  Association,  which 
began  in  1847  and  with  which  The  Column  was  merged  in 
1901.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Clinton  Hall  Association,  of 
the  Mercantile  Library  Association,  and  of  the  New  York 
Society  Library,  founded  in  1754,  of  which  he  was  chair¬ 
man  from  January  until  April  1856.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  House  of  Refuge  on  Ran¬ 
dall’s  Island,  New  York,  and  its  president  in  1852.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City, 
and  reelected  its  president  in  1849.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  and  original  trustees  of  the  Free  Academy  which 
afterwards  became  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  presented  a  report  look¬ 
ing  to  a  similar  provision  for  the  advanced  education  of 
girls,  and  from  his  report  was  developed  the  New  York 
Normal  College.  He  was  one  of  the  original  trustees  of 
the  University  of  Rochester,  founded  in  1850,  and  on  Sep¬ 
tember  6th  of  that  year  presented  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 


the  report  of  a  committee  on  the  curriculum  of  which  ap¬ 
parently  he  was  chairman.  This  report  discusses  the  aims 
and  methods  of  college  education,  and  proposes  two  sets  of 
courses,  classical  courses  and  scientific  courses.  It  was 
adopted  with  no  essential  alteration.  The  original  copy,  in 
Mr.  Kelly’s  own  handwriting,  is  now  preserved  in  the 
archives  of  Rochester  University.  In  1852  this  university 
awarded  to  him  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  was  also  a  trustee 
of  New  York  University,  and  of  Madison  University, 
which  later  became  Colgate  University,  at  Hamilton,  N.Y. 
In  1856,  two  months  before  his  death,  he  was  elected  by 
the  Legislature  one  of  the  N.Y.  State  Board  of  Regents.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  president  of  the  Alumni 
Association  of  Columbia  College.  He  was  a  director  of  the 
Bank  of  Savings  for  Merchants’  Clerks,  of  the  Mechanics 
Bank,  of  the  United  States  Trust  Company,  and  one  of  the 
earliest  directors  of  the  Hudson  River  Railroad.  He  was 
vice  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  a  leader  in 
the  Democratic  Party  and  a  member  of  the  Tammany  Hall 
of  that  time.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Common  Council  of 
the  city,  and  in  18 55  was  made  City  Chamberlain  (i.e. 
Treasurer). 

Florence  Kelly  was  born  in  Naples,  February  nth, 
1 843.  In  1845  she  was  brought  by  her  parents  to  their  new 
house,  9  West  16th  St.,  New  York,  and  in  that  house  she 
lived  until  her  death,  October  1st,  1924.  She  attended  Miss 
Haines’  School,  and  made  there  some  of  her  most  intimate 
and  lasting  friendships.  Some  account  of  this  school  has 
been  given  by  Rachel  Field  in  her  story,  All  This  and 
Heaven  Too ,  published  in  1938.  Although  she  was  only 
thirteen  when  her  father  died,  she  had  much  of  her  educa¬ 
tion  from  him.  It  was  something  of  an  education  to  grow  up 
in  his  library.  And  she  had  lessons  from  private  teachers  be- 
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sides.  Certainly  she  inherited  a  good  deal  of  her  father’s 
talent  for  languages,  for  she  knew  quite  enough  Latin  to 
help  all  of  her  children  in  their  lessons,  read  French  easily 
and  fluently,  and  while  she  was  a  girl  read  a  good  deal  of 
Italian  literature.  After  her  father’s  death  her  uncle,  Wil¬ 
liam  Kelly,  became  for  her  a  sort  of  second  father,  and  his 
influence  affected  her  development.  He  had  been  closely 
associated  with  his  brother,  not  only  in  their  business  affairs 
but  also  in  their  support  of  educational  and  philanthropic 
organizations.  When  Robert  died,  the  care  of  Robert’s 
property  seems  to  have  been  left  entirely  to  William,  and 
he  seems  to  have  managed  his  own  and  his  brother’s  estates 
as  if  they  were  one.  Robert  had  the  better  education,  and 
was  more  of  a  student  and  scholar.  But  in  business  and  in 
politics  William  was  the  more  prominent.  He  was  a  direc¬ 
tor  in  important  corporations  in  New  York  and  was  largely 
interested  in  coal  and  iron  companies  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
Minnesota,  and  elsewhere.  He  was  a  trustee  of  several  col¬ 
leges.  In  1 856  and  1857  he  was  a  State  senator.  He  was  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  the  governorship  in  i860,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  Republican 
party  which  elected  Morgan  as  governor  and  Lincoln  as 
president.  In  1866  he  was  a  member  of  the  convention  at 
Philadelphia  to  take  measures  to  reestablish  the  State  gov¬ 
ernments  in  the  South,  and  to  check  the  aggressions  of  fed¬ 
eral  agents  in  the  reconstruction  period. 

The  relationship  between  the  Robert  and  William  Kelly 
families  was  for  a  long  time  intimate  and  affectionate  5  but 
about  1865  an  estrangement  began  on  account  of  the  be¬ 
havior  of  Mr.  Wight,  and  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Kelly, 
early  in  1872,  this  resulted  in  a  complete  break  between  the 
two  families.  Before  that  Florence  was  often  at  the  Kelly 
house  in  14th  St.,  or  at  Ellerslie,  both  before  and  after  her 
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marriage.  Ellerslie  then  contained  a  thousand  acres  of  land, 
with  a  mile  of  frontage  along  the  Hudson  River.  It  was 
organized  much  like  a  business  concern,  with  a  peculiarly 
democratic  and  friendly  plan.  The  farmer,  who  had  a  staff 
of  from  sixteen  to  twenty,  the  gardener,  who  had  ten  or 
twelve  assistants,  the  head  coachman,  the  herdsman,  and  the 
dairyman  each  made  a  weekly  report  to  the  owner,  and  dis¬ 
cussed  it  with  him.  Very  many  visitors  of  all  sorts  were 
welcomed  there,  and  from  intimate  familiarity  with  this 
place,  and  associations  with  its  occupants  and  guests,  both 
Florence  and  Packer  had  the  greatest  pleasure  and  benefit. 

In  1861  Florence  Kelly  was  eighteen.  She  was  then  liv¬ 
ing  with  her  widowed  mother,  and  with  her  two  brothers. 
Before  Packer’s  momentous  visit  to  New  York,  Gen.  O.  M. 
Mitch  el  had  proposed  that  Packer  should  join  him  as  one 
of  his  assistants  in  the  service  in  which  he  expected  soon  to 
be  engaged.  Gen.  Mitchel  had  graduated  at  West  Point, 
had  been  a  teacher  of  mathematics  and  engineering  there 
and  at  Cincinnati,  a  practicing  engineer,  and  an  astronomer 
in  charge  of  the  observatories  at  Cincinnati  and  at  Albany. 
He  had  moved  to  Albany  in  i860  and  had  become  a  warm 
friend  of  the  Prentice  family.  In  August  1861  he  returned 
to  the  army,  was  appointed  a  Brigadier  General  of  Volun¬ 
teers,  and  was  ordered  to  Cincinnati.  On  Oct.  nth  he  was 
given  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  seize  and  hold 
Cumberland  Gap.  On  Oct.  14,  the  day  after  his  engage¬ 
ment,  Packer  wrote  to  Florence  Kelly  from  Mount  Hope: 

“It  has  been  decided  by  consultation  that  I  leave  by  the 
noon  train  for  Cincinnati  en  route.  My  father  has  had  a 
letter  from  the  General  saying  that  he  has  asked  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  take  the  field  in  Kentucky  at  head  of  a  division, 
and  wants  the  young  man  —  myself.  We  doubt  somewhat 
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if  he  will  be  allowed  his  privilege,  and  whether  he  will  be 
allowed  to  increase  the  number  of  his  staff.  At  any  rate  I  go 
pledged  at  home  not  to  remain  long  unless  it  seems  a  duty, 
and  Father  has  already  written  somewhat  at  length  his  own 
views  to  Gen.  Mitchel.  And  Mother  has  promised  not  to  be 
anxious  about  my  fate  until  she  learns  more  decidedly 
whether  I  am  to  be  a  militaire.” 

He  wrote  from  Cincinnati  on  Thursday,  Oct.  17,  and  again 
on  Oct.  22nd  as  follows: 

“I  returned  yesterday  from  McCormack’s  Gap,  about 
hi  miles  from  Paris  —  constantly  occupied,  hands  and 
head  I  may  say,  since  Friday  afternoon.  .  .  .  Getting  off  a 
transport  train  to  our  little  army,  which  hopes  to  meet  the 
enemy  somewhere  near  Prestonburg.  .  .  .  The  General 
wishes  me  to  wait  a  week  before  I  decide  whether  to  return 
or  not.  By  that  time  the  question  of  his  Cumberland  and 
Tennessee  expedition  will  be  decided  upon  —  probably 
adversely  to  it.  And  if  he  is  not  to  go,  I  shall  return  home.” 

On  October  26th  Gen.  Mitchel  was  relieved  of  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  expedition  into  Tennessee,  and  late  in  the 
evening  of  Oct.  27th  Packer  left  Cincinnati  for  Albany.  He 
remained  there  until  Nov.  30th,  “living  partly  at  home  but 
having  rooms  in  the  city,  and  shut  up  all  day  in  an  office, 
studying  law  very  hard.”  On  Nov.  21st  he  wrote  to  Flor¬ 
ence: 

“I  have  this  afternoon  had  what  I  considered  a  very  im¬ 
portant  position  offered  to  me,  and  one  which  after  con¬ 
sultation  with  my  parents  I  have  not  felt  at  liberty  to  refuse. 
There  is  a  chance  to  be  a  man  among  men,  instead  of  sitting 
among  the  boys,  and  that  too  with  a  prospect  I  hope  of  not 
very  seriously  obstructing,  after  a  few  months,  my  progress 
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in  my  profession.  More  serious  is  the  thought  that  I  have 
been  forced  to  make  my  choice,  as  we  young  Americans  all 
profess  ourselves  willing  to  do,  whether  or  not  to  aid  in  this 
war,  or  rather,  whether  or  not  to  refuse  to  aid  in  this  war 
and  the  reestablishment  of  our  government.  General 
Mitchel  is  probably  about  to  head  a  column  perhaps  to  move 
down  into  Tennessee,  and  my  telegraph  today  offers  me  the 
place  of  Assistant  Adjutant  General  on  his  staff  —  the 
highest  place  at  his  disposal.  I  feel  sure  it  is  no  mere  compli¬ 
ment  on  his  part,  and  he  is  a  man  I  should  be  glad  to  assist, 
for  I  think  him  capable  of  honorably  discharging  the  duties 
of  this  office.  I  almost  wish  on  one  or  two  accounts  the  place 
had  not  been  offered.  My  mother  said  her  feelings  and 
judgment  were  opposed  to  letting  me  go.  But  both  she  and 
my  father  approve  of  my  answer  which  was:  ‘Yes  and  when 
and  where  report.5  You  will  also,  I  think,  counsel  my  go¬ 
ing  when  I  shall  have  talked  about  it  with  you  —  my  im¬ 
pression  is,  this  war  is  not  going  to  last  very  long,  and  in  the 
Spring,  with  the  civilians  now  going  into  the  service,  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  become  a  Private  once  more.” 

On  Nov.  26th,  1861,  William  P.  Prentice  was  appointed 
Assistant  Adjutant  General  of  Volunteers,  with  the  rank  of 
Captain,  on  the  Staff  of  General  O.  M.  Mitchel,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Ohio.  Nov.  30th  he  wrote:  “Order  received:  Re¬ 
port  forthwith  to  Gen.  Mitchel  at  Camp  Jenkins  near 
Louisville.  .  .  .  Three  or  four  months  my  father  places  as 
the  limit  of  this  struggle,  though  we  may  not  be  altogether 
settled  then.  He  seems  willing  to  have  me  go,  though  he 
would  not  have  regretted  my  staying.”  Packer’s  younger 
brother,  Sartell,  was  already  an  officer  in  the  regular  army. 
He  had  entered  the  Harvard  Law  School  in  i860.  In  June 
1861  he  was  commissioned  a  First  Lieutenant,  and  later 
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promoted  to  Captain  and  Major.  He  fought  through  some 
of  the  hardest  battles  of  the  war,  including  the  Wilderness 
campaign.  Twice  he  was  left  as  senior  officer  of  his  regi¬ 
ment,  out  of  sixteen,  though  only  a  first  lieutenant  in  rank. 
Twice  he  was  brevetted  for  gallantry  in  the  field,  men¬ 
tioned  for  meritorious  services,  and  promoted.  Packer  went 
to  New  York  Dec.  ist  and  took  ship  from  there.  Dec.  5th 
he  wrote:  “On  steamer  Major  —  en  route  by  boat  to 
Louisville.  The  fifth  night  on  my  way  from  home,  on  the 
river,  to  join  General  Mitchel  at  Camp  Nelson  with  12000 
men,  and  I  hear  other  regiments  are  about  to  join  him.  This 
is  all  I  know  of  his,  and  consequently,  my  movements.” 

He  remained  several  days  in  Louisville,  at  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Third  Division.  On  Dec.  13th  he  was  at 
Camp  Washington,  Dec.  17th  at  Camp  John  Adams,  Dec. 
19th  at  Camp  Jefferson.  He  seems  to  have  remained  at 
Camp  Jefferson  until  about  Feb.  10th.  On  Dec.  21st  he 
wrote:  “We  are  yet  near  Bacon  Creek,  and  likely  to  remain 
here  for  some  time,  though  the  Rebels  are  only  seven  or 
eight  miles  off.  I  hardly  believe  there  will  be  much  if  any 
fighting  in  Kentucky,  and  have  still  less  idea  that  we  shall 
see  it,  though  our  General  has  constantly  asked  for  the  ad¬ 
vance.  The  rumor  is  that  if  the  Politicians  will  grant  us  a 
battle,  it  will  be  fought  on  other  ground  than  this.  So  you 
may  not  disturb  yourself  with  the  idea  of  any  danger  to 
Gen.  MitchePs  staff.  .  .  .  The  thought  of  the  possible 
necessity,  for  our  honour’s  sake,  of  a  war  with  England  dis¬ 
turbs  us  most,  together  with  the  procrastinations  of  the 
powers  that  be  at  Washington,  underlying  the  finale  of  this 
war.”  On  Feb.  1  ith,  1862,  he  was  at  Camp  Madison,  near 
Munfordville,  Ky.  Feb.  14th  the  Third  Division  after  a 
rapid  march  captured  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  by  surprise.  On 
that  day  he  wrote:  “We  moved  in  a  day  and  a  half  forty 
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miles,  but  only  got  near  enough  to  see  the  Rebels  disap¬ 
pearing  from  the  town.”  A  locomotive  withdrawing  with 
a  train  was  hit  and  stopped  by  a  cannon  shot.  Five  or  six  loco¬ 
motives  in  all  were  captured  or  disabled.  Feb.  1 6th  he  wrote 
from  Camp  John  Quincy  Adams  near  Bowling  Green: 
“We  have  made  a  glorious  stroke  here,  and  have  changed 
the  course  of  operations  in  this  Department.  We  are  in 
Bowling  Green  now,  and  propose  next  Sunday  (Feb.  23) 
to  be  in  or  near  Nashville.”  On  Feb.  23rd  he  wrote  from 
“Advance  Guard,  3rd  Div.,  near  Gallatin”:  “We  started 
yesterday  for  Nashville,  but  by  the  various  delays  .  .  . 
we  accomplished  not  quite  forty  miles  .  .  .  seven  hundred 
rifle  men  and  two  pieces  of  artillery  on  the  R.R.  Our 
cavalry  had  been  sent  on  in  advance,  and  the  rest  of  our 
Division  were  pressing  on  by  the  turnpike.”  Feb.  26th  he 
wrote  from  Gen.  Buell’s  headquarters  near  Nashville. 
On  Feb.  27th  he  was  at  Camp  Andrew  Jackson,  three  miles 
from  that  city,  and  thought  then  that  the  war  was  nearly 
over,  but  expected  to  be  detained  at  Nashville  some  little 
time.  On  that  day  he  wrote  to  Miss  Kelly:  “There  seems 
to  be  little  danger  that  our  march  will  be  impeded  up  to 
Memphis  or  down  into  Alabama  if  we  go  so  far.”  Nash¬ 
ville  surrendered  on  March  3rd.  He  remained  at  Camp 
Jackson  until  about  March  18th,  was  at  Camp  Van  Buren, 
outside  of  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  from  March  19  until 
April  4th,  and  then  moved  on  to  Camp  Harrison  near 
Shelby ville,  and  to  Fayetteville.  On  April  nth  Gen. 
Mitchel,  after  marching  fifty-seven  miles  in  forty-eight 
hours,  seized  Huntsville,  Ala.,  without  a  battle,  capturing 
with  his  cavalry  fifteen  locomotives  and  eighty  railroad 
cars  which  were  nearly  ready  to  pull  out.  For  the  next  two 
months  the  headquarters  of  the  Third  Division  was  at 
Camp  Taylor,  outside  of  Huntsville. 
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On  April  13th  Packer  wrote  to  Miss  Kelly:  “Secession 
is  almost  over:  the  people  begin  to  see  it.”  On  April  15th: 
“Our  march  here  was  very  exciting,  our  bivouac  outside  of 
the  town,  our  preparation  for  a  fight,  our  surprise  of  the 
town,  the  chase  and  capture  of  locomotives.  A  most  exciting 
thing,  I  can  assure  you,  is  a  locomotive  hunt,  and  we  that 
morning  bagged  sixteen.  That  day  we  secured  the  road 
from  Stevenson  to  Decatur.”  On  April  18th:  “I  have  just 
returned  from  our  advance  station  of  Tuscumbia  (about 
seventy-five  miles  west  of  Huntsville),  which  point  we 
took  without  a  battle.  I  went  out,  after  writing  you  last,  as 
a  volunteer,  and  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  some  rough 
riding  and  wild  life.  And  with  four  others  took  possession 
of  the  city  of  Florence,  Ala.,  using  much  impudence.  We 
brought  away  a  secession  flag  ...  I  shall  not  soon  volun¬ 
teer  again,  preferring  my  proper  place  with  the  General, 
but  yet  had  a  pleasant  excursion.  I  cannot  well  be  absent, 
and  find  too  much  confusion  in  the  office  ...  I  mention 
these  facts  that  you  may  not  expect  another  escapade  from 
me  very  soon.” 

General  Mitchel  was  summoned  to  Washington  on  June 
6th,  and  on  the  8th  Packer  was  granted  a  furlough  and  re¬ 
turned  to  Mount  Hope.  On  July  1 8th  he  was  summoned  to 
report  in  Washington,  and  the  next  day  wrote  to  Miss 
Kelly:  “Saw  the  General  immediately  on  arriving,  and 
have  been  a  long  while  with  him.  Three  of  the  Staff  besides 
myself  are  here  ...  I  shall  remember  my  visit  of  this 
A.M.  with  the  General  as  an  important  one  ...  It  looks  to 
me  as  though  we,  or  the  most  of  us,  were  here  for  some 
time.  No  plans  for  our  taking  the  field  are  yet  matured,  nor 
can  they  be  easily  .  .  .  Earnest  men  are  low  in  spirits.  The 
people  say  they  want  a  plan  and  one  leader.  ...  In  place 
of  this  there  are  100  plans  and  100  leaders.  ...  I  am  here 
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on  duty,  and  should  be,  I  think,  for  a  while.”  But  on  July 
22nd  Gen.  Mitchel  offered  him  leave  of  absence,  which  he 
accepted  and  returned  to  Mount  Hope  again. 

On  August  30th  he  received  orders  by  telegraph  to  re¬ 
port  for  duty  immediately  at  Washington,  and  wrote  from 
there  Aug.  3 1st  to  Miss  Kelly:  “People  talk  of  an  adminis¬ 
tration,  a  central  force  and  authority,  a  government  that 
will  give  dignity  and  well-being  to  the  country,  and  say  that 
it  were  even  in  the  power  of  Jeff  Davis,  should  he  be  as  suc¬ 
cessful  in  this  present  movement  as  he  hopes  to  be,  to  offer 
a  most  tempting  picture  to  the  North  even.  Horrible,  is  it 
not!  You  and  I,  Florence,  will  be  loyal  still.”  Sept.  1st  he 
wrote:  “The  General,  (now  Maj.  Gen.,  10th  Army  Corps) 
has  just  been  ordered  to  Hilton  Head  (S.C.)  in  command 
of  the  Department  of  the  South.  We  shall  probably  go  on  at 
once  to  New  York  and  sail  from  there.”  Packer  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Assistant  Adjutant  General  with  the  rank  of  Major 
on  Sept.  2nd,  1862,  and  on  the  3rd  of  September  Assistant 
Adjutant  General  with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel.  On 
Sept.  6th  he  was  at  the  Everett  House,  on  East  1 7th  St.,  New 
York  City.  On  Sept.  10th  he  was  on  board  the  transport 
Aragoy  with  Gen.  Mitchel  and  the  rest  of  his  staff,  on  the 
way  to  Port  Royal,  S.C.  Shortly  before  they  sailed,  proba¬ 
bly  on  their  way  to  the  boat,  Gen.  Mitchel,  one  of  his  sons, 
and  Packer  called  on  Florence  Kelly  at  9  West  16th  St. 
They  came  on  horseback,  and  others,  perhaps  only  the  or¬ 
derlies  with  the  horses,  remained  in  the  street.  The  Arago 
arrived  at  Port  Royal  on  Sept.  15,  and  on  Sept.  16th  the 
staff  settled  in  at  Hilton  Head.  On  Oct.  12th  he  wrote: 
“Two  or  three  of  us  have  also  been  a  bit  under  the  weather, 
but  not  sick.  I  only  mention  it  to  show  you  that  I  am  frank 
about  ourselves.  I  have  been  out  every  day  I  believe,  and 
fully  up  to  my  work  in  the  office,  and  am  nearly  right  again, 
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as  are  the  others.  There  is  very  little  sickness  here.”  His 
letters  of  Oct.  13th  and  18th  seem  to  indicate  that  he  is  as 
well  as  usual.  He  speaks  of  riding  for  pleasure,  and  of  fish¬ 
ing  and  hunting,  but  not  as  if  he  had  gone  himself.  On  Oct. 
24th  he  was  “ill  with  a  little  fever:  also  Fred  Mitchel  ill.” 

There  were  eight  members  of  Gen.  MitchePs  staff  be¬ 
sides  the  general  himself.  Of  these  nine,  eight  had  the  yel¬ 
low  fever.  The  general  and  five  others  died:  Col.  Prentice 
and  Capt.  Fred  Mitchel  recovered.  Major  B.  Birch  did  not 
catch  the  disease. 

On  Nov.  13th  Packer  wrote  that  he  was  at  Beaufort, 
convalescent  and  expecting  to  be  sent  home:  a  week  later 
he  was  on  the  gun-boat  Massachusetts ,  off  Hampton 
Roads.  His  mother  met  him  in  New  York  and  took  him  to  a 
hotel.  Florence,  who  went  to  see  him  there,  found  him  very 
weak.  A  little  later  he  came  to  the  Kelly  house  in  16th 
Street,  and  soon  afterwards  Florence  went  with  him  to 
Mount  Hope  for  a  short  visit.  So,  not  after  victory  as  he 
had  hoped,  but  after  sickness  and  sorrow,  he  came  to  his 
love  and  to  the  life  for  which  he  had  long  been  preparing. 


Packer  Prentice  and  Florence  Kelly  were  married  on 
January  29th,  1863,  at  her  home,  9  West  16th  St.,  New 
York  City.  He  was  then  twenty-eight,  and  she  was  nineteen. 
Their  families  had  much  the  same  traditions  and  stand¬ 
ards,  and  each  had  much  the  same  social  and  economic  posi¬ 
tion  in  their  communities.  They  had  many  relatives, 
friends,  and  acquaintances,  and  their  prospects  were  very 

On  their  wedding  trip  the  bride  and  groom  went  to  New 
England:  they  spent  at  least  one  night  at  the  Old  Revere 
House  in  Boston.  A  week  after  the  wedding  they  were  at  a 
reception  given  for  them  at  Mount  Hope.  When  they  got 
back  to  New  York  they  went  to  live  at  the  Kelly  house  in 
1 6th  Street.  Perhaps  they  considered  this  an  arrangement 
only  for  the  immediate  present,  and  had  no  thought  that  it 
would  be  permanent.  But  they  never  moved  away.  They 
celebrated  their  golden  wedding  in  the  same  parlor  in  which 
their  original  wedding  reception  was  held,  and  on  the  same 
carpet. 

The  house  was  large,  and  if  the  new  couple  had  gone 
elsewhere  only  three  would  have  remained  to  occupy  it, 
namely,  Mrs.  Kelly,  who  had  been  a  widow  for  nearly 
seven  years,  and  her  two  sons,  Robert  and  William,  aged 
fourteen  and  eight  respectively.  The  two  front  rooms  with 
a  bathroom  and  four  closets  in  the  third  story  were  assigned 
to  the  Prentice’s:  the  smaller  room  was  their  bedroom,  and 
the  larger,  which  had  two  windows  and  a  curved  front,  was 
their  living-room.  In  the  latter  Packer  had  his  own  books 
and  a  large  desk.  The  rear  half  of  the  third  story  was  the 
servants’  quarters,  connecting  with  a  service  stair  which  ran 
from  the  basement  to  the  attic.  In  the  second  story  the  large 
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front  room  was  Mrs.  Kelly’s  bedroom:  this  connected  with 
the  second  story  bathroom,  and  with  an  interior  passage  on 
which  four  closets  opened  as  in  the  story  above.  In  the  day¬ 
time,  after  it  was  made  up  in  the  morning  and  excepting 
those  times  when  Mrs.  Kelly  wished  to  be  alone,  this  was 
the  general  living-room  of  the  family,  and  most  of  the 
family  life  had  its  center  there.  The  large  bedroom  at  the 
back  on  the  second  floor  was  the  guest-room.  The  two  hall- 
bedrooms  on  this  floor  belonged  to  the  two  boys,  until  the 
boys  grew  up  and  left  home.  Until  her  death  in  1892  Mrs. 
Kelly  always  sat  at  the  north  end  of  the  dining-table,  where 
she  could  see  into  the  pantry  and  into  the  front  hall:  doubt¬ 
less  that  had  been  her  place  since  she  first  moved  into  the 
house  in  1845.  Packer  and  Florence  sat  opposite  each  other 
at  the  sides  of  the  table.  The  library  and  its  extension,  both 
of  which  were  filled  with  Mr.  Kelly’s  books,  and  the  par¬ 
lor  were  of  course  somewhat  formal.  But  the  family  sat 
there  together,  ordinarily  in  the  library,  for  at  least  a  time 
after  the  evening  meal,  except  when  Packer  was  working 
upstairs  or  when  the  Prentice’s  had  visitors  of  their  own. 
The  kitchen,  the  laundry,  and  the  sitting-room  for  the 
maids,  were  in  the  basement.  The  family,  though  com¬ 
posite,  was  united  and  happy.  Mrs.  Kelly  accepted  Packer 
as  a  son,  and  was  always  fond  of  him,  as  he  was  fond  of  her. 
He  treated  the  Kelly  boys  as  if  they  were  his  younger 
brothers.  Though  Florence  soon  took  over  the  housekeep¬ 
ing,  there  never  was  friction  of  any  kind  as  far  as  I  ever 
knew,  even  if  at  times  Mrs.  Kelly  felt  that  some  things 
were  done  better  when  she  used  to  manage  them.  Mrs. 
Kelly  was  a  very  good  grandmother,  too,  and  all  of  her 
grandchildren  loved  her.  She  seldom  gave  these  grand¬ 
children  any  orders,  or  corrected  them,  and  never  interfered 
in  any  way  between  them  and  their  parents. 
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Toward  the  end  of  1862  or  early  in  1863,  probably  be¬ 
fore  his  marriage.  Packer  formed  a  law  partnership  with 
Rezin  A.  Wight,  who  had  been  brought  up  as  a  son  by 
Florence’s  uncle,  Mr.  William  Kelly.  Mr.  Kelly  had  large 
interests  in  many  important  business  concerns,  had  been  a 
state  senator,  and  was  the  democratic  candidate  for  the  gov¬ 
ernorship  in  i860.  Packer’s  father  was,  in  1863,  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Albany  and  Susquehanna  Railroad,  and  the 
president  of  the  Albany  Commercial  Bank.  Both  these  older 
men  were  active  in  the  support  and  in  the  management  of 
educational  and  charitable  institutions,  and  each  had  a  large 
acquaintance  among  influential  people.  Packer’s  uncles, 
John  H.  and  James  H.  Prentice  of  Brooklyn,  were  also  men 
of  large  affairs  and  connections.  It  was  natural  to  expect 
that  a  good  deal  of  business  would  be  directed  to  the  new 
law  firm.  But  early  in  1866  the  partnership  was  dissolved 
and  the  firm  sign  removed.  Apparently  Wight  was  not 
much  interested  in  the  practice  of  law,  was  irregular  in  his 
attendance  at  the  office,  and  seems  to  have  left  most  of  the 
work  to  Packer.  The  latter’s  diaries  sometimes  imply  that 
at  first  there  was  not  very  much  business  in  the  office.  How¬ 
ever,  in  the  early  years  of  his  married  life  Packer  received 
money  from  his  father  from  time  to  time.  Moreover,  Mrs. 
Robert  Kelly  had  a  comfortable  income,  and  shared  with 
Packer  the  running  expenses  of  the  house. 

In  1 866  he  was  made  counsel  for  the  New  Jersey  Steam¬ 
boat  Co.,  which  operated  the  night  boats  between  New  York 
and  Albany.  This  appointment  came  to  him  partly  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  conversation  which  his  father  had  with  Mr. 
Drew.  In  his  diary  for  May  10,  1866,  he  wrote:  “He  (i.e. 
Mr.  Prentice  Sr.)  had  a  very  pleasant  interview  on  my  be¬ 
half  with  Mr.  Drew,  who  promised  the  steamboat  busi- 
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ness,”  and  very  soon  after  that  his  diary  shows  that  he  was 
representing  this  company  in  the  courts.  Mr.  Kelly  was  then 
a  director,  and  probably  Mr.  Prentice  also.  About  the  same 
time  the  law  firm  of  Reynolds,  Cochrane  and  Harris  in 
Albany  was  dissolved,  and  it  is  possible  that  this  firm  pre¬ 
viously  had  had  a  good  deal  of  the  steamboat  company’s 
business.  Packer  continued  to  be  the  counsel  of  this  company 
for  forty  years,  that  is  until  late  in  1905.  During  that  time 
he  defended  the  company  in  very  many  suits  arising  from 
accidents  or  claims  for  damages.  One  of  these  suits,  the 
case  of  Cleveland  vs.  The  New  Jersey  Steamboat  Co.,  had 
an  unusual  history.  It  was  begun  Dec.  18,  1873  and  was 
tried  in  Syracuse  five  or  six  times,  having  been  brought  four 
times  before  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  Albany.  At  the  third 
trial,  April  3,  1883,  “after  ten  years,”  the  case  was  dis¬ 
missed  and  the  plaintiff  (Cleveland)  was  non-suited.  But 
the  plaintiff  appealed  again,  and  the  case  went  on  until  it 
was  finally  settled  in  the  defendant’s  favor  in  1901. 

In  1869  Packer  was  counsel,  a  director,  and  a  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  World  Mutual  Life  In¬ 
surance  Co.  Among  the  other  directors  were  William  Kelly, 
Ezra  P.  Prentice,  and  James  H.  Prentice.  In  1875  much  of 
this  company’s  stock  was  bought  by  the  New  York  Mutual 
Life,  and  apparently  the  business  of  the  World  Mutual 
was  closed 5  but  in  1877  Packer  still  had  charge  of  suits  al¬ 
ready  pending  and  was  still  representing  the  World  Mu¬ 
tual  in  the  courts.  In  1870  Packer  was  also  a  trustee  of  the 
“Brooklyn  Fibre  Company.” 

Soon  after  his  marriage  Packer  began  again  to  keep  a 
diary,  and  from  this  time  on  kept  it  almost  continuously  un¬ 
til  shortly  before  his  death  in  1915.  In  general  these  per¬ 
sonal  records  of  his  mature  life  are  a  good  deal  like  those 
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of  his  earlier  years.  In  some  places  it  is  evident  that  they 
were  not  written  at  the  end  of  every  day,  but  sometimes  at 
the  close  of  short  periods,  such  as  a  week  or  even  longer.  In 
other  places,  however,  it  is  evident  that  the  account  was 
written  on  the  day  to  which  it  belongs.  There  are  a  good 
many  gaps,  sometimes  for  several  months,  generally  in 
the  summers.  He  kept  no  diary  at  all  in  1876,  when  his 
father  died,  and  in  the  years  1902-1904  inclusive,  when 
Mount  Hope  was  sold.  The  diary  for  1914  is  now  missing. 
Altogether  forty-eight  of  these  little  volumes  have  been 
preserved. 

Characteristically,  the  first  entry  in  these  later  diaries  has 
to  do  with  attendance  at  church.  It  is  for  May  3rd,  1863: 
“Heard  Dr.  Rice  in  A.M.,  and  again  in  P.M.  on  the  sixth 
seal  etc.  Saw  John  (i.e.  his  cousin,  John  Prentice)  in  church 
and  he  dined  with  us.  Staid  until  (afternoon)  church  time, 
but  did  not  go  with  us.”  The  next  entry  is  for  May  7th: 
“News  of  recrossing  of  Rappahannock  came  and  dis¬ 
heartened  all.  Fate  seems  to  have  blinded  the  commander 
suddenly,  and  then  the  storm  was  against  us.”  On  May 
1  Oth,  he  wrote:  “Heard  Dr.  Rice  in  A.M.  Sat  in  a  new 
place  near  Mrs.  Kelly.  Communion  in  P.M.  and  I  did  not 
go  out.”  On  May  13th:  “Very  rainy  in  P.M.  The  Banckers, 
i.e.  the  young  ladies,  W(illiam)  and  M(arinus),  dined 
with  us.  William  Bancker  has  just  gone  into  (his  new  post 
in)  the  Subtreasury.  We  had  a  pleasant  evening.  The  young 
men  were  upstairs  with  me  for  a  while.”  On  October  19th 
he  wrote:  “After  dinner  went  out  with  Willy  to  the  bar¬ 
ber.”  Willy  was  his  brother-in-law,  then  nine  years  old. 
Before  that  night  was  over,  early  in  the  morning  of  Oct. 
20th,  Packer’s  son  Robert  Kelly  Prentice  was  born.  Later 
in  that  morning  he  received  a  letter  from  his  friend  Dr. 
Chandler,  announcing  the  birth  of  his  daughter  Margaret  5 
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he  also  received  at  his  office  a  call  from  Mr.  Fezandie, 
doubtless  the  proprietor  of  the  Pension  Fezandie  at  Paris 
in  1858. 

In  the  years  which  followed  1863  there  was  a  very  active 
social  life  at  the  16th  St.  house.  Family  ties  were  then  very 
strong.  There  was  frequent  association  with  the  Mount 
Hope  family,  with  the  families  of  Packer’s  uncles  John  and 
James  Prentice  of  Brooklyn,  with  the  family  of  Florence’s 
uncle  at  Ellerslie  and  at  their  house  on  14th  St.,  with  the 
Hutton’s  of  Grasmere,  and  the  Bancker’s  of  New  York. 
Both  Packer  and  Florence  had  many  friends  of  their  own, 
including  those  of  her  girlhood  and  those  of  his  college  and 
university  days,  as  well  as  more  recent  acquaintances.  These 
relatives  were  often  at  the  house,  and  often  visited  there  for 
days  or  weeks  at  a  time:  they  are  often  mentioned  in  the 
diaries,  for  example: 

Fri.  Jan.  29,  1864.  “Had  letter  from  Father  saying  he 
and  Jessie  were  coming  down.  One  from  Murray  regretting 
very  much  that  he  was  engaged  for  the  evening.  On  going 
home  found  Jessie  and  Bertha.  Saw  Tucker  at  the  Everet 
House.” 

“Had  a  very  pleasant  little  party  and  celebration  of 
anniversary  of  wedding  in  the  evening.  Dwight  was  there 
and  all  the  groomsmen  and  bridesmaids.  Father  and  Uncle 
James  also.  Mr.  Kelly  sent  flowers  down  by  Thomas 
Kieley,  his  coachman.  Many  of  our  college  friends  pres¬ 
ent.” 

Sat.  Jan.  30,  1864:  “In  P.M.  on  returning  to  the  house 
found  the  young  ladies  busy  with  Kimball’s  afghan:  the 
stripes  in  it  are  the  bridesmaids’  colors.  He  came  to  dinner, 
as  did  my  father.  We  gave  him  the  afghan  at  dinner.  Tay¬ 
lor  came  in  just  before  seven,  when  all  the  young  people 
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went  to  the  Philharmonic  concert.  Father  and  I  made  a  call 
at  Dr.  Prentiss’s,  but  only  saw  Madame.” 

Wed.  Feb.  24,  1864:  “In  the  evening  Mrs.  Kelly, 
Robert,  and  Miss  Hutton  went  out  to  the  Bancker’s.  Kim¬ 
ball  came  in  and  found  Florence  and  me  upstairs,  3rd  story, 
and  sat  long  talking  over  Nat.  Acad,  of  Sciences  etc.” 

Fri.  Feb.  28,  1864:  “Mr.  Baker  of  the  Sunday  School 
called  (at  the  office).  On  my  way  up  I  called  at  Kimball’s 
room.  Wight  and  his  mother  with  a  young  lady  there,  a 
Miss  Greenwood.  Miss  Stuart  and  Miss  Newton  dined 
with  us.  Some  of  Florence’s  cousins  (Bancker’s),  I(saac) 
Newton  and  James  N.  came  in  the  evening.  Chandler  tele¬ 
graphed  he  would  be  down  (from  Schenectady),- and  as 
Kimball  was  at  the  opera  I  met  him  at  the  depot.  I.  New¬ 
ton,  Chandler  and  I  walked  down  to  Wight’s  room.  Newton 
and  I  walked  back  after  sitting  awhile.  He  is  just  back  from 
Port  Royal:  says  Gilmore  is  only  popular  with  newspaper 
men.” 

Sat.  March  12,  1864:  “Kimball  dined  with  us,  as  did  Mr. 
Halsey  and  (his  fiancee)  Miss  F(anny)  Haines.  We  went 
to  the  Philharmonic  concert  in  the  evening.  Florence  came 
later  with  Kimball  about  7^4.  We  went  at  7,  and  got  but 
poor  seats.  The  Hymn  of  Praise  by  Mendelssohn  was 
grand,  but  the  Liederkranz  rather  disappointed  us.  After 
returning  Kimball  sat  with  me  a  while  upstairs.  Then  I 
read  a  while  before  going  to  bed.” 

Fri.  April  15,  1864:  “In  evening  all  the  bridesmaids, 
John  and  Bertha  (Prentice),  Wight  and  Bancker’s  came  in, 
and  I  was  presented  with  a  splendid  afghan.  We  had  (ice) 
cream  etc.,  Mrs.  Kelly  being  in  the  secret.  Florence  not. 
Miss  Julia  (Stuart)  had  dined  with  us.  (Dr.  David)  Mur¬ 
ray  and  Kimball  came  in.  After  the  people  had  gone  I  read 
a  while  and  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks.” 
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Sat.  Oct.  29,  1864:  “Mr.  Savage  called  in  P.M.  In  eve¬ 
ning  Kimball  came  in  to  tell  me  of  Chandler’s  being  in 
town.  Went  to  Kimball’s  room  later  and  sat  with  Kimball 
and  Chandler  until  near  12.  Talked  of  School  of  Mines 
etc.” 

Fri.  April  25,  1865:  “In  evening  twenty  or  so  of  our 
friends  spent  the  evening  with  us,  and  we  had  a  pleasant 
affair.  Very  little  dancing:  almost  all  talkers.  Mrs.  (Gen¬ 
eral)  Alexander’s  acquaintances  and  Florence’s  besides 
Columbia  College  people  and  others.” 

Sat.  May  20,  1865:  “Very  little  work  at  the  office.  Went 
up  by  prov(ost)  mar(shal’s)  office  in  P.M.  Called  at  Kim¬ 
ball’s  room  and  walked  up  2nd  Ave.  home.  Kimball  dined 
with  us,  and  in  the  evening  Florence,  he  and  I  went  up  to 
Chandler’s  where  we  had  a  nice  time.  Chandler  has  a  pleas¬ 
ant  little  house  in  33rd  St.” 

Wed.  Dec.  13,  1865:  “In  evening  Miss  Stuart  came. 
Florence  and  I  went  out  to  J(ohn)  Vanderpoel’s  to  dine 
with  Sibley’s  and  Adriance’s  .  .  .  Had  a  delightful  time, 
bringing  up  old  college  reminiscences.  Got  home  about  1 1 
o’clock.” 

Sometimes  there  is  complaint  in  the  diaries  that  it  was 
rather  dull  at  the  office.  But  on  the  whole  there  seems  to 
have  been  usually  a  great  deal  going  on  there.  A  good  deal 
of  law  business  was  being  done,  and  a  good  many  people 
were  coming  in  on  account  of  it.  Other  young  lawyers,  like 
Packer’s  friend  Alfred  Taylor,  came  to  talk  over  their 
cases.  Friends  such  as  Kimball  frequently  dropped  in  to 
discuss  law  business,  or  other  business,  or  nothing  at  all. 
There  were  many  visits  from  members  of  the  family.  Mr. 
William  Kelly  was  often  there,  Packer’s  uncles,  especially 
James,  from  Brooklyn,  and  Packer’s  father  from  Albany. 
Relatives,  including  the  ladies,  called  at  the  office,  generally 
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on  their  way  to  or  from  Brooklyn.  Sometimes  Florence 
came,  once  at  least  just  to  sit  with  him  a  little  while  (Aug. 
29,  1864),  but  generally  to  go  with  him  to  Brooklyn  or, 
coming  back  from  there,  to  join  him  and  come  up  town  with 
him.  Packer’s  opinions  and  companionship  were  evidently 
sought  and  valued. 

In  the  first  years  of  their  married  life  Packer  and  Flor¬ 
ence  made  short  trips  in  summer  time,  or  visited  their  rela¬ 
tives  at  Mount  Hope,  Grasmere  or  Ellerslie.  During  these 
visits  Packer  generally  was  working  five  days  a  week  in  New 
York,  and  spending  week-ends  with  his  family.  In  1863 
Florence  spent  the  first  three  weeks  of  August  at  a  hotel 
in  Rockaway  with  Mrs.  Kelly  and  the  Prentice’s  of  Mount 
Hope,  and  most  of  September  at  Ellerslie.  In  1864  Flor¬ 
ence  and  the  baby  were  at  Mount  Hope  and  at  Ellerslie  a 
good  deal,  and  Packer  was  with  them  at  Ellerslie  for  the 
first  three  weeks  of  August.  In  1865  Florence  was  again  at 
Mount  Hope  and  at  Ellerslie  a  good  deal,  and  early  in 
August  made  a  trip  with  Packer  and  some  of  the  Mount 
Hope  family  to  Halifax.  In  1866  Florence  and  the  baby 
spent  most  of  the  summer  at  Grasmere.  In  1867  the  south 
wing  at  Mount  Hope  was  fitted  up  for  Packer’s  family, 
and  they  began  to  spend  the  summers  there  regularly,  tak¬ 
ing  their  meals  at  the  big  house  until  1877  when  a  kitchen 
was  added  to  the  south  wing.  A  little  later,  in  1 879  or  1880, 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prentice  Sr.  were  both  dead,  and  Sar- 
tell  with  his  family  had  moved  to  Chicago,  Packer’s  family 
moved  into  the  big  house  for  the  summers. 

Sometimes  Packer  noted  in  his  diaries  the  books  or  arti¬ 
cles  he  was  reading,  and  the  subjects  he  discussed  with  Flor¬ 
ence  or  his  friends.  These  entries  show  something  of  his 
intellectual  interests.  Often  he  read  aloud  to  Florence  and 
sometimes,  when  the  reading  was  of  a  lighter  sort,  to  Mrs. 
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Kelly  or  their  lady  visitors.  One  may  well  imagine  that  the 
young  bride  endured  a  good  deal  from  some  of  the  reading. 
For  example,  in  1863,  on  May  10,  he  wrote:  “In  ev.  was 
reading  again  Hopkins5  Moral  Sciences  with  less  faith  than 
ever  in  this  new  system  if  so  it  be55  (i.e.  if  it  is  a  system). 
May  24:  “Read  Augustine  after  morning  church  with  Flor¬ 
ence.55  May  25:  “Read  Life  of  Cicero  after  dinner.55  May 
30:  “Read  Cicero’s  Rhetoric  with  Florence  in  ev.55  On 
June  26:  “Irving’s  Bonneville ”  (i.e.  Washington  Irving: 
The  Adventures  of  Captain  Bonneville) .  Sept.  1  (Tues.): 
“Florence  and  I  were  alone  in  evening:  Read  and  talked 
over  Guizot,  History  of  Civilization ,  with  Florence.”  Nov. 
4:  “Read  Vergil.”  Nov.  5:  “Read  Xenophon.”  Nov.  28: 
“Read  some  ballads  aloud  to  Mrs.  Kelly  and  Florence.” 
Nov.  29:  “Read  Irish  Amy.”  Jan.  15,  1864:  “Read  in  Lit- 
tell  ( Living  Age)  to  our  people.  Then  down  to  Kimball’s.” 
Jan.  17  (Sunday):  “Read  Job  to  her”  (Florence)  in  the 
morning:  in  evening  “read  Chateaubriand  Genie  de  Chris - 
tianisme”  Rather  a  full  pack  that  day  5  but  perhaps  such 
days  were  better,  perhaps  even  happier,  than  some  of  our 
Sundays  now.  Jan.  18:  “Read  to  them  (Florence,  Miss 
Tweedy,  and  Miss  Julia  Stuart)  a  while  in  the  evening.” 
March  3:  “Florence  read  Leigh  Hunt  a  while”  (aloud). 
March  5:  “Read  aloud  to  the  ladies.”  March  6  (Sunday) : 
“Read  Mitchel’s  Astronomy  of  the  Bible ,  and  Chateau¬ 
briand.”  March  11:  “Read  of  the  new  thermo-dynamic 
principles,  also  of  the  tunneling  at  Mt.  Cenis,  in  Living 
Age”  April  4:  “Reading  law.”  May  6:  “Read  Hunt’s 
Merchants'  Magazine  a  while.”  June  5  (Sunday):  “Read 
Buckle  ( History  of  Civilization  in  England ),  Chapter  on 
17th  Century  in  France  (Richelieu,  Montaigne,  Des¬ 
cartes).”  March  5,  1865:  “Read  Aunt  Dodge’s  The  Way 
of  the  Cross ,  and  was  quite  pleased  with  it.”  March  7,  1 866: 
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“Reading  Forsyth’s  Life  of  Cicero  with  great  interest.” 
April  29  (Sunday):  “Read  two  chapters  in  Dr.  Dickin¬ 
son’s  Responses  from  Sacred  Oracles .” 

Among  the  conversations  mentioned  in  the  diaries  are  the 
following:  —  July  26,  1 8 63  (Sunday),  at  Grasmere: 
“Talked  with  William  Bancker  about  Moral  Science ,  and 
about  Mittemeier  (Professor  of  Jurisprudence  at  Heidel¬ 
berg).  August  30  (Sunday),  in  New  York:  “William  and 
Marinus  Bancker  for  dinner  and  the  afternoon:  talk  on 
baftizo ,  on  Buckle,  on  college.”  Feb.  24,  1864:  “Talk  with 
Kimball  and  Florence  about  National  Academy  of 
Sciences.”  Oct.  13,  dinner  at  No.  9:  “Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Hutton,  Rev.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Carruthers  of  Portland,  and 
Rev.  Dr.  Rice  of  the  Fifth  Ave.  Church.  At  table,  talk  of 
Baptists,  etc.  Afterwards,  anecdotes.  Talk  with  Dr.  Rice  on 
old  line  Whiggism,  which  he  believes  in  as  I  do.”  Oct.  1 7, 
at  Mount  Hope:  “Talk  with  Tucker,  and  later  with  Father, 
on  agricultural  education.”  Oct.  19,  at  No.  9:  “Talk  with 
Tucker  and  Kimball  on  politics  and  on  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion.”  Oct.  29:  “With  Chandler  at  Kimball’s.  Talked  of 
School  of  Mines  till  near  12.”  June  8,  1865:  “In  evening 
sat  out  in  the  moonlight  with  Mr.  Kelly,  smoking  and 
chatting.  Talked  of  new  party  issues,  limitations  of  suf¬ 
frage,  etc.  He  opposes  negro  suffrage,  and  fears  we  cannot 
limit  suffrage  further  than  by  knowledge  of  reading.  May 
make  longer  terms  of  office,  and  abolish  elective  judiciary.” 

Often  Packer  speaks  of  reading  the  New  Testament  in 
English  or  in  Greek,  and  of  his  study  of  questions  arising 
from  it:  also  of  reading  the  classics  and  German  books.  But 
he  and  the  rest  of  his  family  had  time  for  other  things. 
They  went  almost  regularly  to  the  Philharmonic  concerts, 
and  to  other  concerts,  to  lectures  on  literature,  history, 
travel,  and  science,  and  to  exhibitions  of  pictures  and  of 
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other  works  of  art,  as  well  as  to  dinners,  receptions,  and 
other  social  gatherings.  But  they  went  almost  never  to  any 
public  place  of  amusement,  or  to  the  theater  unless  it  was  to 
see  some  famous  actor  such  as  Booth.  Ordinarily  they  all 
went  to  church  twice  on  Sunday,  and  at  times  to  Sunday 
school  besides,  and  sometimes  to  church  meetings  on  week¬ 
day  evenings.  Packer,  however,  was  not  a  “member  of  the 
church”  at  that  time. 

Alfred  Taylor  was  rather  intimate  with  Packer  in  those 
days.  Both  were  lawyers,  beginning  their  careers,  and  some¬ 
times  discussed  their  law  cases  together.  For  example,  under 
Oct.  5,  1863,  Ticker  wrote:  “I  called  on  Taylor  in  after¬ 
noon  at  his  office.  He  came  to  the  house  in  the  evening  to  see 
me  about  a  very  good  case,  that  of  an  intestate  leaving 
minors  under  fourteen,  an  insane  wife,  a  brother  with  whom 
he  had  quarreled,  and  a  slippery  partner  in  quite  a  large 
business.”  Sometimes  they  walked  up  together  from  their 
offices  downtown.  Taylor  was  frequently  at  the  house  in 
1 6th  St.  Apparently  they  both  attended  the  Fifth  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  which  Dr.  Rice  was  pastor.  Late 
in  1863  both  decided  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  re¬ 
ligious  life  of  their  community.  They  went  together  to  the 
yth  Avenue  mission  of  Dr.  Rice’s  church,  and  offered  their 
services  as  teachers  in  the  Sunday  school  there.  Packer,  be¬ 
ing  married  and  having  a  baby  of  his  own,  was  put  in  charge 
of  the  infant  class.  But  that  did  not  work  out  very  well.  A 
week  later  he  says  that  he  “had  a  quieter  place.”  On  Jan. 
3,  1864  he  wrote:  “Went  to  Sunday  school,  and  had  lesson 
for  the  class.  In  evening  went  out  with  Taylor  to  the 
Y.M.C.  Association  and  joined  it.”  “Exercises  pleasant 
enough,”  he  says,  “and  young  men  appeared  well.”  April  3 : 
“Went  to  Sunday  school,  and  had  a  hard  time  with  young 
Starkey  there.”  Evidently  he  had  a  class  of  boys  then.  “Dr. 
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Rice  was  at  the  school.  Afterwards  read  a  while,  finished  a 
letter  to  Mount  Hope,  and  called  on  Starkey’s  mother,  but 
did  not  find  her.  In  evening  went  to  Y.M.(C.A.)  meeting 
at  the  church.  Mr.  St.  Clair,  Mr.  Baker,  Dr.  Rice  and 
others  spoke  on  different  subjects,  among  others  on  help  to 
the  immigrants  here.”  The  next  Sunday  he  wrote:  “Went  to 
Sunday  school  and  had  a  more  quiet  time.”  In  December 
1867  there  was  talk  of  giving  up  the  7th  Ave.  mission,  and 
Packer  visited  a  large  mission  school  among  the  Germans  in 
14th  Street  near  1st  Ave.  On  Jan.  30th,  1868,  he  presided 
at  a  meeting  at  the  18th  St.  mission  when  Mr.  Pumpelly 
spoke,  doubtless  on  his  travels  in  the  East.  But  soon  after¬ 
wards  the  1 8th  St.  mission  was  given  up,  and  on  March 
22nd  Packer  joined  the  staff  of  the  14th  St.  mission,  where 
he  taught  a  class  of  girls. 

From  1863  until  1907,  i-e*  f°r  more  than  forty  years, 
Packer  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  church  with 
which  he  was  connected.  For  some  time  after  he  was  mar¬ 
ried  he  attended  his  wife’s  church,  on  the  corner  of  19th 
St.  and  Fifth  Ave.  Dr.  Rice  retired  because  of  ill  health, 
and  late  in  1867  ^r-  J°bn  Hall  of  Dublin  was  installed.  In 
May,  1875,  this  church  moved  to  the  corner  of  55th  St.  and 
Fifth  Ave.  Packer  had  then  four  young  children,  and  the 
journey  from  their  home  in  16th  St.  to  55th  St.  seemed 
too  long  for  the  children  to  attend  regularly  the  church 
services  and  Sunday  school.  Consequently,  in  1875  the 
Prentice’s  transferred  to  the  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church,  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  Ave.  and  22nd  St.,  of 
which  Dr.  Howard  Crosby  was  the  pastor.  But  Mrs.  Kelly 
continued  to  attend,  as  often  as  she  could,  her  old  church 
now  at  55th  St.,  in  which  she  retained  two  “sittings.”  In 
1879  Florence  united  with  the  Fourth  Avenue  Church  by 
letter,  and  the  oldest  son,  Kelly,  on  profession  of  faith.  A 
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little  later  the  two  daughters,  Florence  and  Philena,  also 
joined,  and  in  1884  Packer  and  a  second  son,  William,  on 
profession.  Afterwards  the  other  three  children  joined. 
Packer  was  elected  a  trustee  of  this  church  in  December, 
1876,  and  was  the  chairman  of  the  board  from  1897  until 
he  resigned  from  it  late  in  1 906. 

Mr.  William  Kelly  died  in  England  Jan.  14,  1872. 
Under  Jan.  17th  Packer  wrote  in  his  diary:  “There  was 
some  talk  of  the  funeral  to  be  here  in  New  York;  but  Wight 
is  not  very  communicative.  He  had  quite  a  scene  at  the 
house  (9  West  16th  St.)  in  establishing  himself  with  Mrs. 
(Robert)  Kelly  and  Florence.  I  telegraphed  for  Mrs.  Kelly 
to  the  Kelly’s  in  England  to  come  to  our  house.”  News 
had  come  that  the  Kelly  party  was  returning  immediately. 
On  Jan.  23rd  Packer  wrote:  “Saw  Wight,  and  he  dropped 
into  a  talk,  saying  that  all,  in  effect  everything,  of  Mr. 
Kelly’s  was  in  his  hands.  He  knew  all  our  accounts,  etc., 
quoting  Mr.  Kelly  etc.,  and  speaking  of  my  last  letters. 
Said  there  was  a  will  at  Rhinebeck  made  seven  years  ago, 
and  last  year  Mr.  Kelly  spoke  of  adding  Robert  as  execu¬ 
tor,  because  his  (Wight’s)  health  was  precarious.”  On 
Feb.  26th  the  will  was  probated  at  Poughkeepsie.  Packer 
wrote:  “Wight  was  not  very  communicative  or  pleasant.  I 
went  to  the  county  clerk’s  office,  and  made  some  search  of 
Grasmere  property.”  On  March  9th:  “Wight  sailed  for 
England  today,  and  had  quite  a  party  down  to  see  him 
(off).  By  request  of  his  mother,  Mrs.  (Robert)  Kelly  went 
down  with  her  to  the  ship.  ...  I  had  a  pleasant  letter 
from  Robert  (Packer’s  brother-in-law),  asking  advice  etc., 
and  replied  to  it,  especially  that  he  should  not  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  give  up  his  law  studies.”  Evidently  Wight  and  Robert 
Kelly,  then  twenty-three  years  old,  were  the  executors  of 
Mr.  William  Kelly’  s  estate. 
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By  1878  it  had  become  evident  that  the  estate  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Kelly  was  being  seriously  mismanaged,  and  with  this 
estate  all  the  fortune  of  the  late  Robert  Kelly  and  of  his 
heirs  was  intricately  involved,  for  William  Kelly  had  been 
the  custodian  of  his  brother’s  property.  After  some  con¬ 
ference  with  Mr.  Simons,  who  had  married  Mr.  Kelly’s 
ward  Julia  Stuart,  Packer  insisting  on  an  accounting.  On 
Jan.  2,  1879,  a  petition  for  an  accounting  was  presented  to 
the  surrogate,  and  on  that  date  Packer  wrote:  “It  would 
appear  that  they  (the  executors)  have  wasted  both  the 
William  Kelly  and  the  Robert  Kelly  estate,  and  neither  pay 
income,  give  account,  offer  to  do  anything,  or  make  any 
proposition.”  A  mortgage  had  been  placed  on  9  West  16th 
St.,  and  taxes  on  this  house  had  not  been  paid  for  two  years. 
Other  persons  also  had  been  defrauded. 

The  litigation  over  the  accounting  and  matters  related  to 
it  dragged  on  for  seven  years,  before  two  successive  surro¬ 
gates.  The  executors  admitted  errors  in  their  accounts 
amounting  to  $40,000.00  or  more 5  but  many  other  ob¬ 
jections  were  raised  and  charges  made.  It  was  shown  that 
property  belonging  to  William  and  to  Robert  Kelly  Sr.  and 
to  others  had  been  combined,  securities  had  been  hypothe¬ 
cated,  and  in  some  cases  transferred  to  Wight  personally. 
The  values  of  securities  listed  in  the  accounts  had  been 
grossly  distorted.  Finally,  on  Oct.  22,  1885,  Packer  entered 
in  his  diary:  “I  went  off  by  the  8  o’c  train  to  Poughkeepsie 
to  appear  in  surrogate’s  court  on  last  accounting  of  Kelly 
executors,  and  to  submit  an  objection  without  argument  be¬ 
cause  the  whole  estate  is  now  stolen  or  wasted,  and  yet  the 
executors  are  to  have  their  discharge.”  Probably  both  sur¬ 
rogates  were  really  convinced  that  no  good  was  coming  out 
of  their  proceedings,  because  nearly  all  the  property  in¬ 
volved  had  already  been  dissipated. 
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But  this  long  litigation  brought  about  a  complete 
estrangement  and  separation  between  Mrs.  William  Kelly 
Sr.  and  Miss  Mary  Jane  Kelly  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Prentices  on  the  other.  The  former  continued  to  take 
Wight’s  part,  and  maintained  that  he  had  been  only  unfor¬ 
tunate.  At  first  Robert  and  William  Kelly  also  supported 
Wight  j  but  they  changed  later  on:  if  any  personal  indebted¬ 
ness  of  theirs  to  Packer  remained,  it  was  amicably  settled. 
Mr.  Simons,  the  husband  of  Julia  Stuart,  seems  to  have 
been  definitely  alienated  from  Wight.  In  a  letter  to  Miss 
Isabel  Tweedy,  dated  at  Mount  Hope  Sept.  29,  1889,  when 
Mr.  Simons  and  Mrs.  William  Kelly  were  both  dead, 
Florence  wrote:  “Julia  has  been  at  Robert’s  since  July  or 
early  August.  After  going  through  a  good  deal  of  business 
in  Washington,  she  came  on  to  14th  St.  (the  William  Kelly 
house),  and  meant  to  stay  there  a  while  with  Aunt  Mary, 
but  Wight  returning  unexpectedly  she  told  Aunt  Mary  she 
must  go,  as  she  had  promised  Simons  she  would  never  let 
Tommy  (her  son)  have  anything  to  do  with  R.A.W.” 
Ellerslie  was  sold  at  auction  in  1884,  and  bought  in  by  the 
creditors.  Wight  died  in  1890,  and  Miss  Kelly  in  1891. 

In  March  1865  Packer  was  elected  to  membership  in  the 
University  Club,  which  had  been  organized  in  1861  by  a 
small  group  of  college  graduates,  most  of  them  from  Yale, 
including  Packer’s  friend  Alfred  J.  Taylor,  Yale  ’59. 
Theodore  W.  Dwight,  Hamilton  ’40,  was  its  first  president. 
For  several  years  the  club  met  at  the  houses  of  its  members, 
but  from  1865  to  1867  the  dub  had  a  house  of  its  own  at 
9  Brevoort  Place.  It  was  incorporated  in  1865,  and  among 
the  incorporators  was  Professor  Chandler:  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  council,  which  was  the  governing  body,  were 
J.  P.  Kimball  and  W.  P.  Prentice.  In  the  autumn  of  1867 
the  house  on  Brevoort  Place  was  given  up,  and  for  a  time 
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thereafter  “the  club  was  homeless  and  deserted  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  its  members”;  but  its  charter  was  kept  alive  by 
the  “University  Dining  Club”:  in  1879  the  University 
Club  was  reorganized,  and  had  a  club-house  in  34th  St. 
Chandler  was  also  a  member  of  the  Century  Association, 
which  Kimball  had  joined  in  1 866,  Packer  Prentice  in  1867, 
and  Taylor  in  1868.  Chandler  and  Taylor  are  listed  as 
members  of  the  reorganized  University  Club  in  1879,  and 
probably  never  withdrew  from  it.  Chandler  probably  re¬ 
signed  from  the  Century  in  1879,  for  he  is  not  mentioned 
among  deceased  members  in  the  present  club-book  of  the 
Century:  at  that  time  the  house  occupied  by  the  University 
Club  in  34th  St.  was  near  his  own  home  in  33rd  St.  Taylor 
remained  a  member  of  the  Century  until  he  died,  in  1901. 

Packer  left  the  University  Club,  and  joined  the  Century 
on  May  1 1,  1867.  From  that  time  until  his  death  in  1915  he 
was  a  very  active  and  enthusiastic  “Centurian.”  In  January 
1877  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Admis¬ 
sions.  He  was  a  member  of  this  committee  in  1890  and 
1 89 1 }  but  perhaps  he  had  not  served  on  this  committee  con¬ 
tinuously  during  all  that  time.  He  was  elected  a  trustee  of 
the  club  in  1892,  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Managers, 
and  sometimes  presided  at  club  meetings.  He  was  a  member 
of  less  important  committees  also:  for  example,  in  January, 
1885,  be  was  on  the  committee  for  the  Twelfth-Night 
celebration,  and  had  a  part  in  the  program.  Since  for  a  long 
time  the  club-house  was  at  109  East  15th  St.,  between  4th 
Ave.  and  Irving  Place,  less  than  five  minutes  walk  from  his 
own  house,  he  went  there  frequently,  especially  in  the  eve¬ 
nings,  often  for  an  hour  or  two  after  the  rest  of  the  family 
had  retired.  When  the  club  moved  to  its  present  quarters, 
7  West  43rd  St.,  in  January,  1891,  he  continued  to  go  there 
often,  especially  on  Saturday  nights.  Often  he  met  there  his 
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most  intimate  friends,  such  as  Chandler,  Kimball,  Hague, 
Pumpelly,  Henry  Holt,  E.  G.  Janeway,  Woolsey  Johnson, 
Emmons  Clark.  Some  of  these  had  been  friends  of  his  since 
their  student  days  in  Gottingen.  Some  had  been  members 
with  him  in  the  University  Club.  Some  were  connected  with 
the  Board  of  Health.  Some  were  professors  at  Columbia, 
such  as  Chandler,  Drisler,  Newberry,  Rood  and  Van  Am- 
ridge.  Among  others  were  Eastman  Johnson,  the  painter, 
and  Philip  Schaff  the  theologian.  Sometimes  distinguished 
guests  were  present,  such  as  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and 
Bayard  Taylor.  His  associations  with  men  at  the  Century 
were  among  the  pleasantest  of  his  life. 

Another  society  which  he  greatly  enjoyed,  and  for  many 
years,  was  the  New  York  Greek  Club.  This  was  organized 
in  1857  by  Professor  Henry  Drisler  of  Columbia,  the 
American  editor  of  Liddell  and  Scott’s  Greek  Lexicony  and 
Dr.  Howard  Crosby.  The  latter  was  a  professor  of  Greek 
in  New  York  University  from  1851  to  1859,  and  later,  for 
a  short  time,  at  Rutgers  in  New  Brunswick,  where  he  was 
also  a  minister  of  the  Gospel:  from  1863  until  his  death  in 
1891  he  was  the  pastor  of  the  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  culture,  refinement  and 
great  personal  charm,  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  a  good 
lecturer.  He  was  active  in  civic  reforms,  and  became  a  warm 
personal  friend  of  Packer.  The  society  first  adopted  the 
name  “The  Classical  Reunion.”  At  first  the  meetings  were 
held  fortnightly,  and  essays  on  a  variety  of  subjects  were 
presented  by  the  members.  But  after  a  few  years  the  society 
gave  up  its  more  formal  character  and  its  original  name,  and 
began  to  meet  every  week  as  “The  Greek  Club,”  reading 
together  the  Greek  authors. 

The  other  members  of  this  society  were  gentlemen,  liv¬ 
ing  in  or  near  New  York  City,  who  had  a  genuine  love  of 
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letters  and  in  particular  of  the  Greek  literature.  Some  of 
them  were  professors  at  Columbia  or  elsewhere,  or  school¬ 
teachers  :  some  were  ministers,  or  lawyers,  or  businessmen. 
Among  the  leading  spirits,  besides  the  founders,  were  Rev. 
Dr.  T.  W.  Chambers,  Dr.  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  who  with 
Professor  Charles  Short  edited  Harpers  Latin  Dictionary , 
and  the  brilliant  scholar  F.  Cope  Whitehouse,  who  among 
other  activities  investigated  the  site  of  Lake  Moeris  in 
Egypt,  and  proposed  to  the  British  Government  a  plan  to 
restore  the  ancient  lake  and  thus  to  irrigate  the  Fayoum 
again.  In  February  1870,  Professor  Drisler,  at  the  Century, 
invited  Packer  to  join  this  society,  and  in  April  of  that  year 
he  became  an  active  member  of  it. 

The  Greek  Club  met  every  Friday  evening,  from  Sep¬ 
tember  or  October  until  May  or  June,  at  the  houses  of  the 
members  in  informal  rotation.  According  to  Packer’s  diary 
no  meeting  until  March  1886  was  ever  postponed.  They 
met  at  eight  o’clock,  each  member  with  a  copy  of  the  Greek 
text  chosen  for  the  occasion.  At  each  session  one  of  the 
members  read  in  English  from  his  Greek  text  for  about  two 
hours,  while  the  others  made  comments  as  they  chose  and 
sometimes  engaged  in  lively  discussions.  About  ten  o’clock 
a  collation  was  served,  and  after  that  there  were  anecdotes 
and  general  conversation,  sometimes  lasting  until  quite  late. 
Ordinarily  about  a  dozen  members  were  present:  on  May 
25,  1888,  the  last  meeting  of  that  year,  there  were  only  five 
present,  meetings  of  fourteen  were  considered  as  large.  At 
the  dinner  Dec.  22,  1882,  to  celebrate  the  twenty- fifth  an¬ 
niversary,  twenty-four  members  were  present  besides  six  or 
eight  guests  from  out  of  town.  The  club  read  the  Greek 
tragedies,  taking  two  or  three  sessions  for  each  play.  In  1870 
they  were  reading  Sophocles.  They  read  Herodotus  at  the 
rate  of  about  twenty  Teubner  pages  each  evening,  the  Iliad 
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and  the  Odyssey,  averaging  a  book  at  a  time.  They  read 
some  of  the  orators,  especially  Demosthenes,  discussing  the 
legal  questions  involved,  a  good  deal  of  Plato,  including 
the  Republic ,  the  Lawsy  the  Apology ,  Critoy  and  Phaedo: 
also  Aristotle’s  Nicomachean  Ethics y  the  Politics ,  Poetics y 
and  Rhetoric :  also  Pindar,  Josephus,  Polybius,  and  Lu¬ 
cian’s  True  History.  Twice  the  Greek  Club  was  entertained 
at  Mount  Hope  for  a  week-end,  once  in  July  1872,  while 
Mr.  E.  P.  Prentice  was  still  alive,  and  again  early  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1880.  Occasionally  the  club  met  and  spent  the  night 
with  some  member  who  lived  or  had  a  country  place  near 
the  city.  But  after  a  while  the  Greek  Club  came  to  an  end, 
probably  in  1899.  Dr.  Crosby  had  died  in  1891.  Dr.  Cham¬ 
bers  died  Feb.  3,  1896,  and  in  his  diary  for  Feb.  14th, 
Packer  wrote:  “Greek  Club  met  here.  I  read  the  last  of 
Plutarch,  De  defectu  oraculorum.  Full  meeting,  but  the 
end  of  the  table  where  Dr.  Chambers  used  to  sit  was  vacant. 
No  one  to  ask  blessing  but  myself.”  In  his  diary  for  March 
29,  1895,  Packer  wrote:  “Greek  Club  met  with  Lewis  at  the 
Delta  Kappa  Epsilon  Club,  435  Broadway.  Dr.  Drisler 
read  the  last  of  the  Phaedoy  finishing  after  supper.  I  was 
affected,  as  were  the  rest  of  us,  by  the  simple,  touching  close 
of  this  great  life,  told  by  a  great  scholar  and  read  by  so 
worthy  a  follower,  so  near,  possibly,  his  own  view  of  eternal 
things.”  Dr.  Drisler  died  Dec.  1,  1897,  and  after  that  the 
Greek  Club  seems  to  have  declined  rapidly.  The  last  meet¬ 
ing  recorded  in  the  diary  was  on  Feb.  3rd,  1899.  In  the 
diary  for  March  16th,  1900,  is  the  entry:  “In  the  evening 
dined  with  Dr.  Price  at  University  Club.  Drs.  Gildersleeve 
and  Jackson  (S.C.),  Profs.  Perry  and  Wheeler,  H.  White, 
Mr.  Low,  Lewis  and  I.  Very  pleasant  time.”  It  looks  as  if 
this  dinner  was  given  in  memory  of  the  Greek  Club,  then 
already  disbanded. 
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Early  in  1865  Packer  began  to  acquire  a  reputation  as  a 
public  speaker  and  lecturer.  On  January  27  of  that  year,  at 
the  invitation  of  some  of  his  friends  in  Albany,  he  delivered 
a  lecture  there  on  the  “Military  Career  of  Maj.  Gen.  O.  M. 
Mitchel.”  Doubtless  this  was  his  first  address  on  a  formal 
public  occasion.  It  was  written  con  amore,  and  evidently 
under  strong  emotion,  but  with  some  awkwardness  in  ex¬ 
pression,  as  if  the  author  were  unused  to  this  kind  of  com¬ 
position.  The  original  manuscript,  in  his  own  handwriting, 
contains  many  alterations  and  corrections,  and  in  many 
places  is  hardly  legible:  it  was  copied  in  full,  in  long  hand, 
by  Florence,  who  straightened  out  its  obscurities  and  infe¬ 
licities,  probably  in  conference  with  him,  and  apparently 
the  lecture  was  read  from  her  copy. 

Since  this  lecture  was  first  delivered  in  the  city  which 
had  been  for  a  time  General  MitchePs  home,  and  in  the 
presence  of  some  of  Packer’s  own  family  and  of  many  inti¬ 
mate  friends  and  acquaintances,  the  occasion  involved  cer¬ 
tain  embarrassments.  The  opening  sentence  (in  the  origi¬ 
nal  draft)  is  stilted  and  differs  somewhat  from  Packer’s 
manner  in  his  later  speeches:  “Favored  by  the  associations 
that  linger  among  you  about  the  life  and  name  of  General 
Mitchel,  I  feel  less  need  to  claim  your  indulgence  as  I 
would  treat  tonight  of  his  military  career.”  Yet  this  first 
sentence  contains  the  only  personal  reference  to  himself  in 
all  the  narrative,  and  the  only  evidence  which  the  manu¬ 
script  furnishes  that  the  author  himself  had  any  part  in  the 
events  described  is  in  General  Order  No.  93,  dated  April 
16,  1862,  and  attached  to  page  19.  The  order  is  signed 
O.  M.  Mitchel,  Brigadier-General  Commanding,  and 
W.  P.  Prentice,  A.A.G.  The  back  of  this  order  contains  in 
Packer’s  handwriting  a  letter  dated  at  Huntsville,  April  20, 
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1 862,  and  addressed  to  Miss  Florence  Kelly,  No.  9  West 
1 6th  St.,  New  York. 

The  introduction  is  very  brief.  It  sketches  General 
Mitch  el’s  life  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  a  few  sen¬ 
tences.  The  General  was  a  graduate  of  West  Point,  and 
afterwards  an  instructor  there.  Later  on  “as  a  civil  engineer 
he  had  been  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  practical  men,  as  a  sol¬ 
dier  he  had  had  a  thorough  and  varied  service.  .  .  .  For  a 
long  time  (he  was)  captain  of  a  military  company  famous  in 
Cincinnati,  and  for  two  years  adjutant  general  of  the  State 
of  Ohio.  In  1861,  he  was  ordered  to  organize  an  army  for 
the  Government  in  that  State.” 

The  narrative  itself,  though  sometimes  Victorian  in  its 
.  style  and  not  always  perfectly  clear  in  its  sequences,  is  often 
carried  along  with  a  swing  and  an  infectious  enthusiasm. 
For  example,  in  describing  the  march  on  Bowling  Green, 
Ky.,  he  says: 

“It  would  have  roused  the  blood  of  our  brave  citizens 
who  criticise  at  home  the  events  of  the  war,  to  have  watched 
the  bridge  that  seemed  but  a  lofty  scaffolding  as  it  bore  the 
tramp  of  marching  regiments  and  the  heavy  trains  that  day. 
It  was  a  railroad  bridge  temporarily  designed  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  the  cars  only.  Planked  as  it  had  been  during  the 
night,  so  frail  it  seemed,  when  the  first  horseman  led  his 
horse  across  its  vibrating  length !  But  like  a  live  thing  in  the 
eyes  of  the  anxious  men  who  watched  the  passage  of  the 
army  it  tremblingly  bore  its  burden  as  a  task  from  him 
whose  eagle  eye  had  first  discerned  its  safety.  And  to  have 
seen  the  march  on  the  14th,  in  the  almost  desert  country, 
past  the  ponds  of  water  polluted  by  carrion,  past  smoking 
houses  laid  waste  by  the  enemy,  and  into  the  forests  where 
the  sturdy  pioneers  plied  the  axe,  clearing  the  way  rapidly 
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from  the  trees  felled  from  either  side,  fallen  and  inter¬ 
lacing  branches  that  had  been  thought  to  hold  them  back 
for  days.  They  used  such  haste  that  the  infantry  and  cavalry 
defiling  past  the  artillery,  the  artillery  then  without  further 
halt  could  pass  upon  the  walk  into  their  place  again  in  line, 
the  engineers  taking  up  their  muskets  and  making  up  the 
rear  guard.  At  night  more  than  an  ordinary  day’s  march  was 
done,  and  the  bivouac  came  in  the  rain  and  snow.  Then  the 
rush  of  the  next  morning,  the  General  at  the  head  of  the 
cavalry  and  artillery,  and  standing  by  the  guns  when  they 
won  the  ‘Gibraltar  of  the  West,’  hurrying  the  retreat  of  the 
garrison  and  disabling  the  locomotives  that  were  ready  in 
the  depot  to  move  off  the  trains!  They  and  the  town  were 
ours,  and  in  the  pause,  as  the  first  shot  fell,  the  General, 
shutting  his  glass  said,  ‘Gentlemen,  the  campaign  has 
finished!’  Already  his  eye  was  on  Nashville.  The  infantry 
marching  to  the  music  of  the  cannon  came  in  on  the  double 
quick  from  twenty  miles  before  noon.” 

“It  was  an  exciting  day,  but  there  were  equal  labors  for 
the  night.  The  river  was  a  torrent,  and  the  cavalry  horses  in 
crossing  were  led  down  an  icy  hill  on  wooden  steps  covered 
with  bags  of  bran,  while  regiments  scaled  the  heights  as 
boys  climb  to  write  their  names.  The  dread  of  the  Rebels  at 
our  advance  was  such  that  they  even  built  fences  across  the 
road  to  gain  a  few  moments  from  our  cavalry.”  .  .  .  “The 
march  was  a  surprise  even  to  our  own  people.  Dispatches 
from  General  Buell,  intended  to  hold  the  column  back  at 
Dripping  Springs,  overtook  it  two  days  afterwards  eleven 
miles  farther  on  in  the  city  of  Bowling  Green.” 

The  same  sort  of  vivacity  is  shown  in  the  description  of 
the  capture  of  Huntsville: 

“Valor  was  the  better  part  of  discretion,  and  this  part  the 
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General’s  history  has  made  nobly  his  own,  where  often, 
perhaps,  for  a  time,  he  seemed  too  adventurous  and  yet  had 
fully  considered  every  step.  .  .  .  Therefore  he  determined 
to  surprise  Huntsville.  His  march  was  of  twenty-seven 
miles,  and  had  in  it  a  sleepless  bivouac  for  the  General.  .  .  . 
As  the  rising  sun  lit  up  the  smiling  valley  in  which  the  city 
was  laid  it  was  our  music  that  woke  its  inhabitants.  CA  mean 
Yankee  trick,’  said  the  Major,  and  so  complete  was  it  that 
even  country  gentlemen  riding  into  town  to  market  were 
taken  prisoners,  and  we  captured  the  morning  trains  for 
Bridgeport  and  Chattanooga.” 

The  account  makes  it  very  clear,  however,  that  those  suc¬ 
cessful  surprises  were  not  due  alone  to  the  boldness  of  the 
commander  or  the  spirit  of  his  troops,  but  also  to  really 
extraordinary  feats  of  rapid  road-making  and  bridge-build¬ 
ing. 

In  July,  1862,  General  Mitchel  was  ordered  to  Wash¬ 
ington.  There  it  was  determined  to  undertake  an  expedition 
to  open  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the  Union,  and  Mitchel 
was  chosen  as  its  commander  5  but  at  the  last  moment  Gen¬ 
eral  Halleck  caused  the  abandonment  of  the  plan,  and 
Mitchel  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  “Department 
of  the  South,”  with  headquarters  at  Hilton  Head,  S.C.  He 
arrived  there  on  September  1 8th,  and  immediately  began 
military  operations  designed  to  lead  to  the  capture  of  Sa¬ 
vannah  and  Charleston.  At  the  same  time  also  he  formed 
and  began  to  put  in  operation  his  plan  to  improve  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  emancipated  negroes. 

Evidently  the  lecturer  thought  that  this  plan  had  great 
value,  and  his  discussion  of  it  constitutes  the  most  thought¬ 
ful  part  of  this  address: 

“The  possession  of  Savannah  and  Charleston  was 
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deemed  important  for  the  carrying  out  of  a  still  greater 
plan  than  that  even  of  military  operations  from  their  base, 
though  this  looked  to  a  complete  dismemberment  of  the 
Confederacy,  viz.  (the  plan)  for  the  colonization  of  the 
blacks  on  the  islands,  when  our  troops  should  be  firmly 
settled  on  the  mainland.  These  (islands),  easy  of  defense, 
rich  in  a  soil  of  wonderful  production,  but  now  almost 
barren  and  desolate,  with  a  climate  unfavorable  only  to 
white  labor,  offered  a  home  to  this  unfortunate  race,  where 
unmolested  they  might  be  taught,  under  the  care  of  our 
Government,  to  work  out  the  great  problem  of  their  own 
welfare  and  their  best  service  to  the  United  States,  where 
they  might  grow  as  freemen  to  give  new  strength  to  our 
country  both  in  war  and  peace.  Time  would  show  in  what 
way  they  might  best  be  our  auxiliaries  \  but  immediately  a 
burden  would  be  lifted  from  our  armies,  as  the  demoraliza¬ 
tion  incident  to  the  presence  of  fugitives  in  camp  would 
cease,  and  the  jealousy  of  our  soldiers  of  favoritism  shown 
to  the  negroes  have  no  scope  when  these  worked  to  win 
justly  their  freedom.  The  wild  theories  for  a  long  time  rife 
in  the  Department  had  had  bad  results.  At  this  time  the 
Emancipation  Proclamation  was  just  coming  into  force, 
and  another  solution  of  the  slavery  question  than  that  which 
the  earlier  campaign  in  the  South  had  given  was  sought. 
Then  the  progress  of  our  armies  had  opened  the  country  to 
free  labor,  and  the  slaves  were  streaming  through  our  lines, 
passed  to  the  rear  safe  from  their  masters,  but  submissive 
to  that  general  law  which  requires  each  man  to  earn  his 
bread.  Now ,  for  example  at  Hilton  Head,  except  on  one  or 
two  plantations,  the  negroes,  freed  at  once,  scorned  all  per¬ 
sonal  effort,  depending  on  government  bounty  in  such  idle¬ 
ness  as  had  previously  been  their  luxury,  governed  by  no 
law  of  productive  labor.” 
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“The  failure  of  the  plantation  system  and  the  almost 
total  absence  of  crops  showed  how  false  were  the  sunny 
pictures  that  were  drawn  of  the  negroes’  situation.  Indeed 
the  real  interests  of  the  negroes  were  little  cared  for,  and 
they  were  often  found  huddled  together  in  vast  pent  houses 
of  filth  and  vice,  lacking  even  medical  care,  their  miseries 
only  the  stock  in  trade  of  those  who,  in  various  ways,  had 
been  put  over  them.  On  one  island,  however,  was  presented 
a  noble  exception,  where  lived  a  Mr.  Lachos  (?)  to  con¬ 
duct  personally  such  an  experiment  as  General  Mitchel 
would  have  carried  out  on  a  larger  basis.  Here  such  system 
and  order  prevailed,  such  a  constraint  to  work,  and  (such) 
incentive  to  intelligent,  independent,  and  continued  effort, 
that  (there  was)  produced  a  scene  as  different  from  the  sad 
dreams  of  slavery  as  in  former  times  the  life  of  the  freeman 
had  been  from  that  of  the  plantation  negro.  It  would  have 
been  strange  indeed  if  those  who  had  always  been  slaves 
had  needed  no  education  for  freedom.” 

“Similar  ideas  did  General  Mitchel  seek  to  develop  in 
the  model  village  he  had  caused  the  blacks  themselves  to 
build,  where  each  family  had  its  little  house  and  plot  of 
ground,  where  they  were  taught  pride  and  self-respect: 
they  were  brought  together  into  church,  the  women  were 
encouraged  to  fidelity  in  their  family  duty,  to  neatness  and 
taste,  while  the  men  were  led  to  act  as  those  who  were  the 
pioneers  of  their  race  in  a  new  civilization.  He  told  them 
he  would  watch  everything  closely  respecting  this  experi¬ 
ment.  ‘It  is,5  he  said,  ‘something  to  be  permanent,  more 
than  for  a  day,  more  than  for  a  year.  Upon  you  depends 
whether  a  mighty  result  shall  be  worked  out,  and  a  day  of 
jubilee  come  to  God’s  ransomed  people.’  ” 

But  only  a  beginning  of  the  execution  of  these  plans 
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could  be  made.  In  the  latter  part  of  October  the  General 
and  seven  of  the  eight  members  of  his  staff  were  stricken 
with  yellow  fever.  Two  recovered,  but  the  rest  died.  The 
General  himself  died  on  October  30th. 

On  November  30th,  1869,  Packer,  evidently  by  previous 
arrangement,  made  a  speech  at  a  banquet  of  the  Chi  Psi 
Society,  probably  in  New  York  City,  proposing  a  toast  to 
The  Founders  of  the  Society.  He  gave  some  thought  to  the 
preparation  of  this  speech,  and  wrote  it  out  beforehand, 
though  doubtless  he  spoke  without  notes  at  the  dinner.  If 
his  manuscript  contains  essentially  the  whole  of  it,  it  was  a 
short  speech,  not  more  than  about  five  minutes  in  length, 
and  naturally  in  a  lighter  vein  than  his  more  formal  ad¬ 
dresses.  But  it  contains  two  ideas,  which  are  not  only  of  some 
importance  in  themselves,  but  also  involve  personal  convic¬ 
tions  of  the  speaker,  appearing  in  his  earlier  correspondence 
and  other  writings.  The  first  of  these  is  that  there  was  much 
good  as  well  as  some  evil  in  college  fraternities,  the  other 
that  the  formal  education  given  by  American  colleges  in  his 
time  was  not  as  good  as  it  should  have  been.  He  says: 

“We  answer  now  the  aspersions  we  have  heard  in  other 
days  cast  upon  college  societies.  We,  the  alumni,  gathering 
to  do  honor  to  our  chapters  —  we  shall  better  speak  than 
those  whose  views  of  college  life  have  been  bounded  by 
narrow  recitation-rooms,  who  knew  only  the  obligations  of 
college.  We  have  known  its  glorious  liberty,  when,  un¬ 
bound  by  responsibilities  since  (then)  familiar  to  us,  we 
sought  friendships  and  pleasures  as  well  as  toils,  and  felt 
ourselves  in  hearts  and  souls  as  well  as  intellects  opening 
to  the  generous  gifts  of  life  —  and  in  it  wronged  no  one.” 

And  again : 

“The  recollections  of  our  College  are  ineffaceably  con- 
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nected  with  those  of  our  Society.  It  is  because,  as  we  get  on 
in  life,  only  the  best  things  remain  in  our  memory,  the 
trivial  and  unpleasant  pass  out  of  its  gates  unchallenged.  I 
am  not  sure  that  Williams  College  was  an  alma  mater  to  us. 
Elsewhere  I  have  found  more  generous  pastures  in  philoso¬ 
phy  and  culture  than  she  afforded.  But  for  her  careful 
training,  for  her  vigorous  nurture,  we  must  give  her  praise. 
True  to  her  Puritan  stock,  she  neglected  no  duty.  Like  the 
Spartan  youth,  she  would  have  sent  us  forth.  Like  them 
now,  from  our  battlefields,  with  our  shields,  we  may  re¬ 
turn.  But  our  first  offering  will  be  to  our  Chapter:  we  will 
crown  our  shields  with  garlands,  we  will  fill  them  with 
flowers  to  pour  out  on  its  altar.  There  our  hearts  lead  us.” 

On  February  ist,  1870,  Packer  gave  a  lecture  before  the 
New  York  Historical  Society,  entitled  “A  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Courts  of  New  York.”  Florence  copied  it  for  him  in 
full,  in  her  very  clear  handwriting,  and  doubtless  the  lec¬ 
ture  was  read  from  her  copy.  The  lecture  starts  with  the 
idea  that  a  good  deal  both  interesting  and  important  may  be 
learned  about  the  life  and  thoughts  of  the  people  of  New 
York  —  including  the  city  and  the  eastern  parts  of  the  State 
—  from  the  records  of  their  courts,  which  show  the  issues 
raised,  the  procedure,  and  the  kinds  of  evidence  or  testi¬ 
mony  presented  and  often  accepted,  at  various  times.  For 
example,  there  were  trials  in  1 741-2  caused  by  the  fear  of 
violence  supposed  to  be  planned  by  negro  slaves  recently 
brought  from  Spain  and  sold  at  auction.  These  trials,  for 
which  there  seems  to  have  been  little  if  any  real  evidence, 
resulted  in  having  “13  burned,  18  hanged,  and  57  de¬ 
ported.”  There  was  also  a  rumor  of  a  “popish”  plot,  which 
resulted  in  the  execution  of  at  least  one  victim,  a  non-jur¬ 
ing  minister,  of  whose  guilt  there  was  apparently  no  proof 
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at  all.  The  same  sorts  of  bigotry,  superstition,  terror,  and 
cruelty  are  shown  in  trials  for  witchcraft,  as  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  On  the  other  hand,  trials  for  piracy  —  which  was 
common  enough  in  colonial  times  —  show  on  the  part  of 
the  courts  and  of  the  people  generally  a  strange  tolerance 
for  depredations  on  the  high  seas,  when  ships  under  foreign 
flags  were  seized. 

Three  systems  of  law  in  succession  were  in  force  in  New 
York  State.  First  the  Dutch  law,  or  rather  the  Dutch  colo¬ 
nial  law.  This  was  an  “easy-fitting  garment,”  giving  great 
power  to  the  colonial  governors  and  administrators.  It  led 
to  a  very  arbitrary  exercise  of  this  power  by  some  officials, 
particularly  by  a  strong  and  rather  violent  governor  such 
as  Stuyvesant.  There  were  remonstrances  to  the  States 
General  against  him.  It  was  said  that  he  had  beaten  people, 
that  he  had  prevented  appeals  to  Holland  from  his  deci¬ 
sions  by  threats.  “People  may  think  of  appealing  during  my 
time,”  he  said:  “should  any  do  so,  I  would  have  him  made 
a  foot  shorter,  and  pack  the  pieces  off  to  Holland,  and  let 
him  make  his  appeal  in  this  way.”  It  was  said  that  he  ex¬ 
pressed  his  authority  over  Cornelius  Molyn,  Patroon  of 
Staten  Island,  in  these  words:  “Had  I  known,  Molyn,  that 
you  would  have  divulged  our  sentence,  or  brought  it  be¬ 
fore  their  High  Mightinesses  (i.e.  The  Worshipful  Court 
of  Schont  Burgomeisters  and  Schepens),  I  would  have  had 
you  hanged  on  the  highest  tree  in  New  Netherlands.”  It 
was  thought  that  this  governor  was  overready  to  confiscate 
property,  and  it  was  remarked  that  a  certain  naval  store¬ 
keeper  and  other  officials  “had  grown  rich  and  held  much 
land,  though  supported  only  by  small  salaries.”  Many  of 
Stuyvesant’s  decisions,  however,  show  much  good  sense  and 
justice.  He  was  opposed  to  torture,  and  in  general  to  the 
cruel  punishments  common  at  that  time,  except  in  grave 
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cases  such  as  mutiny  and  robbery.  But  even  in  1663  one 
Hans  Janssen  barely  escaped  torture,  “for  it  appeared  he 
had  already  been  once  tortured  and  twice  whipped  without 
any  effect.” 

On  the  whole,  under  the  Dutch  rule  the  burghers  seem 
to  have  been  well  satisfied:  Dutch  law  “had  its  foundation 
in  the  conservative  loyalty  of  the  people,  in  the  fullest 
independence  of  the  individual  citizens  in  their  private  af¬ 
fairs  consistent  with  the  proper  government  of  the  State, 
and  in  the  fixedness  of  confidence  and  belief  in  the  good¬ 
ness  of  human  nature,  in  the  integrity  of  men,  and  their 
eventual  justice.” 

The  English  came  in  1664,  and  introduced  the  English 
common  law,  the  second  of  the  legal  systems  to  which  ref¬ 
erence  has  been  made,  although  at  first  it  was  modified  by 
the  limitations  of  the  Duke’s  laws,  and  the  technical  prac¬ 
tice  of  English  courts  did  not  fairly  begin  here  until  1706. 
“However,  the  courts  were  at  once  constituted  after  its 
forms,  and  these  our  (present)  courts  most  resemble.  The 
trial  by  jury,  heretofore  unknown,  was  provided  for;  but 
it  was  little  used  and  was  not  compulsory  except  in  criminal 
cases,  and  a  majority  vote  prevailed.  In  criminal  cases  the 
jury  was  of  twelve,  and  must  be  unanimous.  The  writ  of 
Habeas  Corpus  was  of  right,  as  soon  as  a  court  competent 
to  allow  it  was  founded.” 

With  the  revolution  came  in  the  third  system  of  law, 
under  the  constitution  adopted  in  1777,  and  the  statute 
laws,  “approving  as  much  of  the  common  law  of  England 
as  was  not  inconsistent  with  them,  and  the  authority  of  Eng¬ 
lish  decisions  thereon  as  far  as  applicable.  .  .  .  Herewith 
began  a  common  law  of  our  own,  and  its  changes  are  to  be 
traced  as  well  in  the  courts  as  through  the  revisions  and 
codifications  of  our  statutes,  and  through  the  succeeding 
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constitutions  (of  New  York  State)  up  to  this  (the  present) 
time.” 

“In  these  courts  first  arose  the  revolts  against  the  tyranny 
and  injustice  of  royal  governors,  that  led  and  educated  the 
people  to  revolution.”  “In  the  courts  of  assize  began  our 
legislative  assemblies.”  The  first  defense  of  religious  lib¬ 
erty  was  by  Habeas  Corpus  proceedings  in  the  cases  of  two 
Presbyterian  ministers  confined  by  Lord  Cornbury  in  1707 
for  preaching  without  license. 

One  passage  in  this  lecture  deserves  especial  considera¬ 
tion,  not  only  because  it  has  importance  for  our  own  times, 
but  also  because  it  illustrates  the  idealism  of  the  lecturer 
himself. 

“In  the  early  days  judges  were  chosen  for  their  promi¬ 
nent  worth  and  ability,  and  all  were  men  who  had  mingled 
somewhat  in  political  affairs.  .  .  .  But  once  appointed,  it 
was  not  thought  possible  that  any  man  could  maintain  his 
place  if  therein  (he  acted  as)  a  politician,  or  (was)  otherwise 
than  pure  of  reputation  and  of  record,  unmoved  by  other  in¬ 
fluences  than  those  which  learning  and  honor  and  the  dignity 
of  an  upright  judge  can  know  and  recognize.  Thus  in  1792 
Judge  William  Cooper  was  threatened  with  impeachment 
for  taking  an  active  part  in  the  elections,  and  in  1799  Judge 
Peck  was  indicted  for  the  distribution  of  petitions  for  the 
repeal  of  the  alien  and  sedition  laws.” 

On  May  30th,  1871,  Packer  delivered  the  formal  ad¬ 
dress  at  a  general  convention  of  the  Chi  Psi  Fraternity  at 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan.  This  speech  also  was  copied  out  in 
full  by  Florence.  Its  title,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  copy, 
seems  to  have  been  The  Influence  of  the  Educated  Man. 
This  is  the  most  finished  and  the  most  idealistic  of  all  its 
author’s  speeches  which  have  been  preserved. 
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“In  these  annual  meetings  we  recognize  the  ties  of  that 
brotherhood  which  has  for  us  precious  memories.  .  .  .  The 
kindly  influence  of  our  Society  does  not  cease  with  its  active 
membership.  You  will  find  it  thereafter  in  cheery  social  and 
business  intercourse,  in  rare  encounters,  on  chance  occa¬ 
sions,  it  may  be  on  the  battlefields,  or  in  hospitals,  by  beds 
of  suffering,  as  have  men  in  the  late  war  whom  I  have 
known.” 

“I  would  talk  with  you  of  the  ways  and  the  time,  of  the 
living  influence,  of  the  community  of  gifts  and  obligations 
we  have  as  educated  men,  and  of  our  present  duty.” 

“Assembled  at  this  university  we  are  here  on  common 
ground,  and  those  of  us  who  have  passed  years  and  days 
within  such  walls,  and  you  who  have  as  often  come  as  ob¬ 
servers,  and  as  witnesses  of  its  life,  to  add  from  your  per¬ 
sonality  that  aid  it  needs  from  the  true  and  the  good  in  the 
actual  and  practical  world  —  we  need  no  proof  that  com¬ 
mon  thoughts,  and  those  of  the  place  and  the  day,  are  be¬ 
fore  us  all,  if  we  can  use  them.  And  with  what  aid!  Such  as 
began  with  the  first  light  of  civilization,  the  great  thoughts 
which  shine  on  the  pages  of  books,  the  words  of  great  men 
which  live  through  countless  ages.  The  passing  of  empires, 
the  changes  of  countries,  of  governments,  the  overthrow 
of  peoples,  are  but  incidents  of  history,  and  history  itself 
is  but  a  study,  a  gathering  of  material,  in  this  great  intellec¬ 
tual  life,  which  ebbs  and  swells  and  runs  in  its  great  circles 
about  this  world,  made  up,  as  it  were,  of  the  souls  of  all  hu¬ 
manity.” 

After  referring  to  Thales,  to  Plato  and  Aristotle,  to 
Socrates  and  to  Christ,  the  speaker  says: 

“Their  thoughts  as  we  conceive  them  are  ours,  ours  by 
sympathy,  ours  by  possession,  until  by  their  influence  we 
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move  and  think,  and  grow  nearer  to  them  —  rising  on  their 
wings  we  are  one  with  them.” 

“Here  then  we  have  a  true  communism.”  It  is  a  com¬ 
munism  of  thought,  independent  of  differences  in  material 
possessions.  “This  communism  has  not  among  its  gifts  sloth 
and  ease,  nor  other  men’s  goods.  Opposed  to  it  is  that  com¬ 
munism  which  deals  only  in  material  things,  whose  red  flag, 
lately  seen  in  Paris,  would  overthrow  its  glorious  monu¬ 
ments  to  blast  its  history,  which  in  1798  held  not  alone  that 
splendid  city,  but  France,  and  threatened  Europe  —  which 
swept  away  and  would  (have  buried)  all  sacred  things  as  of 
the  past  —  to  which  the  present  was  one  wild  orgy,  and 
(the)  annihilation  (of)  the  heaven  of  rest  for  nations  as  for 
men  —  of  which  the  guillotine  became  the  seal  and  the 
sword  the  end.” 

“  T  will  make  a  man,’  say  the  Scriptures,  ‘more  precious 
than  fine  gold,  than  the  golden  wedge  of  Ophir,’  and  how 
otherwise  than  in  the  contrast  with  material  things  which 
the  same  chapter  presents.” 

“Thinking,  I  am  —  cogito  ergo  sum  —  was  the  answer 
of  Cartesius  to  the  material  philosophers,  and  it  is  of  this 
life  that  we  began  to  speak.” 

“I  have  this  life  of  the  body,  I  take  in  the  good  gifts  of 
the  senses,  I  shall  be  wasted  with  years  and  with  toil,  I  am 
trained  to  my  daily  task,  and  win  my  bread.  It  may  be  that 
I  add  to  my  possessions  in  gold  or  lands,  or  that  these  are 
taken  from  me,  or  that  I  strive  for  honors  and  for  place,  and 
the  latter  I  may  not  publicly  reach.  But  over  and  above  all 
I  have  within  my  own  reach  all  which  a  man  can  need  to 
live,  and  it  is  not  property,  nor  clothing,  nor  offices  which 
give  me  my  true  marks.” 

“It  is  the  mind  which  is  the  measure  of  the  man,  and  the 
mind,  though  the  body  ceases  to  grow,  gains  strength  and 
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gathers  breadth  and  force,  we  might  perhaps  say  forever.” 

“The  life  a  man  leads  is  a  part  of  himself,  and  changes 
and  influences  him,  even  as  he  himself  seems  to  mould  it, 
and  itself  changes  with  advancing  years.  So  the  lives  of  men 
greatly  and  reciprocally  influence  each  other,  and  their 
lives,  both  mental  and  corporeal,  are  essentially  practical, 
however  we  may  wish  or  choose  to  regard  them.  ...  It 
is  the  duty  of  every  man,  in  some  practical  way,  to  be  a 
useful  member  in  every  community,  and  (to)  add  in  some 
way  his  practical  life  to  that  of  the  mass  which  is  making 
up  the  streams  of  industry  in  a  nation  .  .  .  It  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  that  all  of  us  be  hewers  of  wood  or  moulders  of  brass 
and  iron.  The  world’s  wealth  is  added  to  in  a  thousand  dif¬ 
ferent  ways.  Its  intellectual  wealth  is  above  all,  as  ‘the 
price  of  wisdom  is  above  rubies.’  Of  it  are  those  everlasting 
truths,  beyond  the  ken  of  ordinary  men  or  the  acquisitions 
of  empirical  science,  shown  to  us  by  the  great  teachers  and 
by  the  philosophers  and  poets.  .  .  .  Outside  of  duty 
done,  man  stands  as  it  were  in  an  inner  circle.  With  him, 
then,  (it  is)  as  with  the  astronomer,  when  the  night  has 
shut  in  the  day,  and  another  light  and  another  work  has 
come.  —  With  his  telescope  he  enlarges  his  horizon,  and 
looks  out  upon  other  worlds  than  his  own.  Alone  above  the 
hum  of  the  earth’s  ongoing,  he  sees  the  planets  roll  and 
shine,  and  the  bright  stars  trooping  through  the  deep 
heavens  speak  to  the  willing  spirit  that  would  learn  their 
mysterious  being.” 

“Such  views  are  before  the  toiler  in  every  field,  whatever 
may  be  his  first  duty.  To  the  citizen  of  whatever  country, 
to  men  in  every  relation,  study  opens  as  it  were  a  new  exist¬ 
ence,  and  one  in  which  we  are  entirely  free  —  free  as  men 
are  in  this  Republic,  in  the  theory  of  political  rights  and 
privileges.” 
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“Mental  culture  gives  the  real  power  to  man,  and  is  the 
measure  of  civilization.  The  diffusion  of  this  culture  among 
the  people,  so  long  as  true  patriotism  lives  among  them,  is 
the  mark  of  a  nation’s  progress  and  power.  ...  It  will 
not,  of  course,  do  to  say  that  a  nation  of  sophists  and  gram¬ 
marians  alone,  men  who  learn  words  not  things,  or  a  people 
occupied  in  luxury  with  trifles,  can  arrive  at  the  civilization 
or  power  of  which  we  speak.  I  believe  in  sturdy  growth,  the 
hard  knocks  of  manly  labor,  the  practical  experience  and 
judgment,  in  common  sense.  But  there  is  philosophy  in  all 
that.”  ...  “I  would  that  all  men  had  philosophy,  and  that 
in  its  widest  sense  —  that  they  would  learn  to  look  out  from 
the  little  affairs  of  today,  and  view  as  from  a  high  stand¬ 
point  the  events  that  pass,  and  by  the  light  of  experience 
choose  their  parts  in  them.  Such  philosophy  I  believe  to  be 
consistent  with  and  necessary  to  the  safety  of  our  institu¬ 
tions.  (I  believe)  that  it  would  restrain  the  rude  passions 
of  men,  their  short-sighted  measures,  and  this  rule  of  might 
which  is  driving  out  our  safeguards.  Already  we  have  begun 
to  see  —  in  troubles  and  disorders,  in  the  wild  and  reckless 
change  of  parties,  and  their  influence  upon  the  industry  of 
the  people,  upon  the  channels  of  commerce,  even  upon  the 
rights  of  labor  and  of  education  —  where  we  are  drifting. 
But  where  is  the  remedy  if  it  be  not  in  the  power  which 
knowledge  gives,  and  in  this,  that  the  intelligence  of  the 
whole  country,  directly  and  indirectly,  shall  be  roused, 
shall  interfere,  and  govern  brute  force.” 

“In  our  country,  at  this  present  time  (i.e.  in  1871), 
we  find  great  differences  between  the  theory  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  the  Republic.  It  is  a  pertinent  enquiry  to  each  and 
all  of  us,  how  is  our  country  governed?  The  government 
cannot  be  said  to  be  that  of  the  educated  men,  or  by  the 
general  intelligence.  To  whom  then  is  committed  the 
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power,  which  was  given  to  the  dictator  under  the  old  Roman 
law  (to  see  to  it  that  the  State  receive  no  injury).” 

“It  may  be  that  in  your  neighborhood  you  do  not  know 
or  fear  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  compass  our  large 
cities.  .  .  .  But  even  to  you  must  be  known,  through  the 
daily  press,  the  corruption  that  extends  from  the  capitals 
of  many  of  the  States  to  Washington,  and  that  from  Wash¬ 
ington  the  corrupted  blood  is  sent  back  by  great  arteries,  and 
diffused  over  the  whole  political  system.”  (This  is  said  in 
1871!)  “Do  we  have  the  best  men  in  power,  and  as  we  go 
to  vote  are  those  the  measures  we  help  to  sustain  which  we 
recommend  by  our  firesides,  which  are  approved  by  ex¬ 
perience,  which  are  in  accordance  with  our  daily  walk  and 
talk  —  or  measures  of  expediency  for  the  moment,  dictated 
by  the  rulers  of  the  mob,  of  parties,  and  of  our  votes?  That 
taxing  power  which  controls  us  is  that  which  confirms  the 
rule  of  the  masters  of  the  country,  dispensing  patronage, 
and  distributing  plunder  for  which  parties  are  constituted. 
We  have  seen  a  bench  made  up  to  aid  in  an  election,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  history  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  is  inconstant  to  its  own  decisions.  We  have  seen 
treaties  decided  and  wars  determined  by  personal  preju¬ 
dices  and  favoritism.  The  same  influences  are  bringing  about 
strifes  between  capital  and  labor,  in  one  of  which  alone  the 
working  men,  in  one  comparatively  small  section  of  our 
country,  have  within  a  few  months  lost  over  six  millions  of 
money,  and  the  wealth  of  a  whole  State  —  we  may  say  of 
the  whole  country  —  has  been  sensibly  diminished  by  the 
loss  in  the  production  of  two  of  its  great  necessary  sup¬ 
plies.” 

“There  is  something  in  all  this  for  old  and  young  to  con¬ 
sider,  (something)  to  lead  each  man  to  think  what  there 
lies  at  his  own  hand  to  do,  if  he  will,  that  in  the  coming 
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years  something  of  our  old  principles,  something  of  our 
old  interests,  something  of  our  old  heritage  shall  be  pre¬ 
served  to  us  and  (to)  those  who  come  after  us  —  some¬ 
thing  in  this  great  country  to  strive  for  outside  of  its  luxury, 
or  the  quiet  of  each  day,  something  by  which  you  and  I  may 
live  and  have  enjoyment  of  life,  other  than  by  the  permis¬ 
sion  of  anybody,  and  without  regard  to  the  classes  of  our 
fellow  citizens,  whether  they  be  of  the  North  or  the  South, 
East  or  West,  our  Fenian,  our  Roman  Catholic,  our  black 
or  Welsh  or  Chinese,  or  any  other  foreign  brethren,  or  of 
any  party  of  men  whatsoever.” 

“I  believe  the  educated  men  of  this  country  neither  know 
or  feel  their  duty,  nor  know  and  feel  their  power.  Yet  by 
power  such  as  theirs,  misdirected,  are  the  unthinking  masses 
led,  in  every  mob,  in  every  riot  and  tumult  of  the  people,  in 
fierce  and  ofttimes  astounding  struggles.  Those  who  can 
think  and  talk,  who,  though  of  better  education,  are  able 
to  show  the  worse  as  the  better  reason,  from  the  pulses  of 
their  own  thoughts  move,  by  the  magnetic  influence  of  some 
one  or  more  all-engrossing  ideas,  men  without  balance, 
without  judgment,  swayed  by  passion.” 

“And  the  resistance  of  those  who  rightly  judge  these 
movements,  whose  interests  and  instincts  are  allied  with  all 
that  is  best  in  thought  and  life,  who  are  trained  for  work, 
and  have  a  common  country  —  is  that  nowhere?  .  .  . 
The  day  teaches  us  the  necessity  of  political  reform,  and 
now,  when  men  are  bound  so  much  nearer  by  steam  and 
telegraph,  when  we  share  common  impulses  and  take  on 
common  thoughts  for  better  or  worse,  a  peculiar  province 
is  opened  to  the  educated  men.  .  .  .  The  whole  land 
is  alive  with  its  intelligence.  Abroad,  American  ideas  have 
made  a  school  for  men.  Order,  religion,  generosity,  and 
virtue  are  in  the  private  life  of  its  citizens.  Their  magnifi- 
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cence  we  feel  and  know,  their  great  deeds  we  see,  their 
charitable  works  seek  out  the  furthest  inhabitant  and  illu¬ 
mine  the  darkest  corner  of  the  globe.  Nothing  for  them 
seems  too  vast,  too  incomprehensible,  or  impossible.  The 
fires  of  their  patriotism  still  brightly  burn.  .  .  .  Here, 
with  no  prescriptions,  no  artificial  barriers  to  freedom,  no 
rights  of  kings,  or  church,  or  privileges  of  class,  man  stands 
to  man  as  God  made  him,  free,  and  has  space  to  grow,  use 
for  all  his  faculties,  is  a  peer  in  this  kingdom,  a  country 
glorious  beyond  our  description.  Here  it  cannot  be,  while 
these  things  are  so,  that  our  political  institutions  are  soon 
to  pass  away.” 

“And  we  are  to  defend  them,  we  the  young  men,  sons  of 
this  Republic,  who  by  it  have  all  we  most  regard,  these  very 
bounties  —  who  are  to  be  the  bond  and  sinew  of  the  land, 
and  claimants  for  that  liberty  which  has  (already)  had  its 
heroes  and  martyrs  who  made  that  history  which  is  ours. 
We  shall  have  to  watch  and  guard,  to  firmly  gather  with 
courage  about  the  ark  of  this  Republic,  establish  its  prog¬ 
ress  and  secure  its  march.  Will  you  be  ready?” 

“It  is  a  grand  mission.  Where  or  when,  with  any  of  us, 
it  will  begin,  we  cannot  tell.  But  this  we  do  know  (that)  it 
is  our  part  to  be  always  ready,  and  that  the  cause  has  a  sum¬ 
mons  and  a  use  for  educated  men.” 

“Money  is  not  the  greatest  motive  power.  But  see,  on  all 
sides,  its  monuments  throughout  our  country,  and  that  in 
all  its  enterprises  the  moneyed  men,  without  thought  of 
creed,  or  differences  of  politics  or  birth,  eagerly  join!  At 
this  time  in  New  York  City  is  one  man  who,  with  his  hand 
in  the  public  treasury,  by  its  largess  holds  the  city.  With  a 
few  others  he  has  the  State.  Their  influence  extends  into 
Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut.  You  yourselves  feel  it  in 
Washington.  Legislatures,  so  says  a  recent  Wall  Street  cir- 
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cular,  are  bought  and  sold  as  mutton  in  the  market.  Such, 
I  think,  is  a  fair  result  of  that  practical,  material,  money¬ 
getting  philosophy  so  powerful  among  us.  .  .  .We  are 
proud  of  our  practical  ways,  our  practical  philosophy.  (But) 
they  say  that  to  an  American  the  first  question  as  to  any¬ 
thing,  be  it  high  or  low,  far  above  or  beneath  us,  is:  How 
much  does  it  cost?” 

“I  ask  you  to  think  how  much  does  this  way  of  life  cost, 
how  much  does  our  Government  cost,  in  the  better  things  of 
life ,  not  merely  in  dollars  and  cents.  Also,  how  much  will  it 
cost  to  educate  the  people,  and  how  much  of  our  (own) 
comfort  and  ease  (it  will  cost)  to  do  our  part  in  this  good 
work.  And  (the)  education  (which  I  mean)  is  not  merely 
that  of  reading,  writing,  spelling,  and  arithmetic  —  so 
much  a  pound,  or  by  the  yard,  and  how  much  the  amount 
of  the  bill.  (The  education  I  mean  is)  that  higher  culture 
which  leads  to  common  impulses  and  feelings  and  labors 
for  good.” 

“We  are  told  (by  some)  that  our  old-school  education, 
which  has  formed  great  minds  and  made  great  men,  for 
centuries,  is  a  worship  of  inutility.  (Some  men  would)  do 
what  our  Maker  himself  has  never  done,  limit  our  acquisi¬ 
tions  to  what  someone,  or  a  few  men,  call  useful  knowledge. 
By  a  mechanical  contrivance  of  education  they  would  make 
of  men  machines ,  each  for  a  particular  purpose.  The  work 
is  made  superior  to  the  man.  But  what  is  man  in  Nature, 
man  for  whom  the  flowers  grow,  the  waters  sparkle  in  the 
sun?  There  comes  to  him  the  song  of  the  birds:  (for  him) 
the  majesty  and  beauty  of  the  heavens,  the  earth,  and  the 
sea  are  unrolled !  ” 

“Sir  Thomas  More  ...  in  his  speech  when  he  took  his 
place  as  Chancellor,  (said) :  ‘As  you  therefore  do  hope  for 
great  matters  and  the  best  at  my  hands,  so,  though  I  dare 
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not  promise  anie  such,  yet  do  I  promise  truly  and  affec¬ 
tionately  to  perform  the  best  I  shall  be  able.5  55 

“Of  us,  at  our  hands,  great  matters  are  hoped.  Let  us 
promise  truly  and  affectionately  to  perform  the  best  that  we 
are  able.  Let  us  as  educated  men  gather  our  strength,  gather 
it  carefully,  and  let  us  spend  it  freely.  Let  us  truly  and 
affectionately  give  it  out  for  our  brethren  and  for  our  coun¬ 
try.55 

On  July  9th,  1873,  Packer,  returning  from  Albany, 
found  a  letter  from  his  friend  Professor  Chandler  notify¬ 
ing  him  of  his  election  as  attorney  of  the  Board  of  Health 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  and  on  that  same  day  he  was 
sworn  in.  Dr.  Chandler  had  recently  become  the  president 
of  the  Municipal  Board  of  Health.  On  June  16,  1874, 
Packer  was  made  attorney  and  counsel  of  this  board,  and 
his  salary  increased  “to  the  full  amount  allowed  by  law.55 
He  was  sworn  in  as  counsel  on  June  19th.  He  held  this 
office  continuously  until  April  18,  1892,  when  his  resigna¬ 
tion  was  asked  and  given  immediately.  By  that  time  the 
Health  Department  had  fallen  completely  under  the  con¬ 
trol  of  the  City’s  political  machine. 

Doubtless  he  was  glad  to  accept  this  office,  and  to  receive 
a  regular  salary  in  addition  to  the  income  from  his  private 
practice.  Mr.  William  Kelly  was  dead  and,  although  the 
wreck  of  the  estates  of  William  Kelly  and  of  Robert  Kelly 
was  not  fully  disclosed  until  1878  and  the  following  years, 
Packer  must  have  been  already  very  anxious  about  Flor¬ 
ence’s  inheritance.  His  father,  although  still  the  president 
of  the  Albany  Commercial  Bank,  and  his  uncles,  John  H. 
and  James  H.  Prentice,  were  no  longer  as  prosperous  or 
active  in  business  as  previously.  His  own  family  was  grow¬ 
ing  rapidly. 
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But  the  chief  reason  for  his  accepting  the  appointment 
to  the  Board  of  Health  was  not  a  financial  one.  He  was  im¬ 
mensely  interested  in  what  this  board  was  then  beginning 
to  do  to  improve  the  health  and  sanitary  conditions  of  a 
great  city,  and  eager  to  cooperate  with  Dr.  Chandler  and 
other  men  of  the  same  caliber  in  this  work.  By  accepting 
this  position  he  was  able,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  to  aid  in 
effecting  most  important  civic  reforms.  For  this  he  was  well 
fitted  by  his  character,  disposition,  training,  and  talents. 
This  was  the  sort  of  thing  which  he  most  desired  to  do.  But 
the  office  occupied  a  great  deal  of  his  time  and  energy,  and 
involved  a  certain  amount  of  danger.  As  Dr.  Eaton  said, 
writing  of  the  Municipal  Board  of  Health,  “Strong  solicita¬ 
tions  and  bold  threats  are  not  infrequently  used  by  those 
affected  by  its  action  to  secure  immunity ;  and  it  is  natural 
that  those  engaged  in  the  unhealthy  but  profitable  pursuits 
(which)  a  Board  of  Health  must  restrain  should  combine 
their  influence  to  resist  its  actions.” 

There  was  no  Board  of  Health  (in  New  York  City) 
until  1 866,  and  the  department  most  closely  concerned  with 
public  health  before  that  time  was  the  City  Inspector’s 
Department.  The  testimony  of  a  committee  of  the  New 
York  State  Senate,  and  of  a  citizens’  committee  several 
years  later,  shows  “that  the  City  of  New  York  was  most  un¬ 
sanitary,  and  that  its  health  administration  was  absolutely 
inefficient.”  The  report  of  the  senatorial  committee 
“showed  that  the  City  of  New  York,  in  proportion  to  popu¬ 
lation,  had  a  higher  rate  of  mortality  than  other  large  cities 
(here)  and  in  Europe.  ...  At  one  of  the  committee’s  pub¬ 
lic  hearings  Dr.  D.  Meredith  Ruse,  a  prominent  physician 
of  those  days,  gave  it  as  his  professional  opinion  that  ‘the 
health  of  the  City  of  New  York  is  at  present  and  has  been 
for  many  years  inferior  to  that  of  any  other  city  of  the 
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globe.5  ”  An  account,  written  in  1868  by  Dr.  Dorman  B. 
Eaton,  counsel  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Health  at  the 
time  of  its  organization  in  1866,  says:  “When  the  existing 
health  laws  were  enacted  in  1866  the  health  tribunal  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  if  indeed  any  organization  existed 
that  merited  that  name,  was  made  up  of  unorganized  ele¬ 
ments,  clothed  with  indefinite  and  inadequate  powers,  and 
it  was  without  the  capacity  of  efficient  action.  Some  of  the 
principal  officers  were  so  advanced  to  their  places  that  they 
were  not  likely  to,  and  in  fact  did  not,  possess  the  requisite 
qualifications.  ...  In  the  subordinate  places,  such  as  the 
wardenships,  were  men  .  .  .  who  were  not  only  disqualified 
(doubtless  he  meant  unqualified) ,  but  who  were  a  disgrace 
to  the  public  service ;  and  the  whole  sanitary  administration 
of  the  city  was  inefficient,  and  generally  distrusted  and 
feared.  A  large  percentage  of  the  health  officers  were  keep¬ 
ers  of  disreputable  grog-shops  or  corner  groceries.” 

In  1866  Dr.  Charles  F.  Chandler  was  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Columbia  School  of  Mines.  In  the  morn¬ 
ings,  from  six  to  eight  o’clock,  he  was  working  for  some  sort 
of  emolument  in  the  laboratory  of  a  company  of  sugar-re¬ 
finers:  in  the  evenings  he  was  teaching  without  compensa¬ 
tion  at  the  College  of  Pharmacy,  of  which  he  later  became 
the  president.  In  1 866  also  certain  members  of  the  Board  of 
Health  asked  him  to  make  a  scientific  study  of  some  of  the 
technical  problems  of  this  board,  at  first  without  compensa¬ 
tion  but  later  with  an  honorarium.  Early  in  1873  he  was 
made  President  of  the  Board  of  Health. 

Normally  the  Board  of  Health  consisted  of  nine  mem¬ 
bers,  namely,  the  Health  Commissioner,  the  President  of 
the  Board  (who  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  Health 
Commissioner),  the  Health  Officer  of  the  Port,  the  Police 
Commissioner  or  President  of  the  Police  Board,  the  Coun- 
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sel  of  the  Health  Board,  and,  in  addition,  two  physicians 
from  New  York,  one  from  Brooklyn,  and  another  citizen 
who  was  not  a  physician.  Apparently  the  first  four  of  these 
were  elected  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  on  nomination  by 
the  mayor:  the  Counsel  of  the  Board  seems  to  have  been 
chosen  by  the  Board  itself.  Of  those  who  in  1873  were 
members  of  the  Board  or  held  important  positions  in  its 
organization  at  least  five  men  were  already  or  soon  became 
permanent  friends  of  Packer.  These  were  Professor 
Chandler,  Dr.  S.  O.  Vanderpoel,  the  Health  Officer  of  the 
Port,  Col.  Emmons  Clark,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  Dr. 
E.  G.  Janeway,  the  Consulting  Pathologist,  and  Dr.  Walter 
Day,  the  Sanitary  Superintendent.  Chandler  and  Packer 
were  already  members  of  the  Century,  Vanderpoel  and  Day 
became  members  in  1875,  and  Janeway  in  1883. 

Packer  began  his  work  as  attorney  of  the  Board  of 
Health  on  July  10th,  1873.  On  this  day  he  wrote  for  the 
Board  an  opinion,  which  was  read  in  full  at  a  board  meeting 
on  the  nth.  On  July  nth  also  Dr.  Chandler  called  for 
Packer  at  8.30  and  with  him  went  to  Jefferson  Market 
Police  Court  to  attend  the  examination  of  ten  men  arrested 
for  violation  of  the  health  code  in  the  disposal  of  offal  and 
blood,  and  in  the  rendering  of  fats.  On  the  1 5th  Dr.  Chan¬ 
dler  and  Packer  went  “to  west  side  and  saw  nuisances  there.” 
On  the  22nd  a  resolution  was  passed  by  the  Board  “to  tear 
down  the  booths  etc.  around  Washington  Market,”  and 
arrangements  were  made  with  Inspector  Gridley  for  this 
purpose.  On  the  23rd  Packer  “called  on  E.  Delafield 
Smith,  Corporation  Counsel,  and  talked  over  the  situation. 
Found  Chandler,  Dr.  (Stephen)  Smith,  and  Hastings  at 
my  office  with  an  injunction  served  on  the  Board  and  City  in 
Washington  Market  (affair).  Hunted  up  Delafield  Smith. 
Went  before  Judge  Pratt  and  had  stay  of  proceedings  set 
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aside.  We  advised  Board  of  Health  to  tear  down  (the 
booths)  tonight  (when  the  market  would  not  be  crowded), 
and  every  nerve  was  strained  for  this  purpose.  Meanwhile 
in  my  office  prepared  copies  of  affidavits  and  order  and  an¬ 
swer  etc.  Took  Chandler  home  to  dinner  at  7.  At  8  o’clock 
went  to  (Washington)  Market  and  witnessed  the  exciting 
scenes  of  demolition.  A  cordon  of  police  was  about,  and 
150  German  farmers  cut  off.  Tore  up  and  pulled  away  the 
booths.  Came  home  at  12  o’clock,  and  prepared  for  argu¬ 
ment  tomorrow.”  On  the  24th,  “In  court  A.  K.  Lawrence 
made  a  speech  in  the  Washington  Market  matter,  but  said 
there  was  now  nothing  to  enjoin  against.  Mr.  E.  D.  Smith 
also  made  a  speech,  and  the  argument  went  over  (i.e.  fur¬ 
ther  argument  was  postponed).  In  evening  called  at 
Chandlers  and  saw  Mrs.  C.  Met  Gridley  and  Day.  Chan¬ 
dler  was  at  Market  until  10.30  (this  morning? )  to  see  work 
which  was  finished  about  1  o’clock  (A.M.?).”  Evidently 
the  activities  of  the  Board  of  Health  became  more  aggres¬ 
sive  immediately  after  the  new  president  and  the  new  at¬ 
torney  were  installed. 

These  activities  continued  for  a  good  many  years.  One  of 
the  most  characteristic  of  Packer’s  court-room  speeches,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  for  its  effect  upon  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  public  health  and  for  the  precedents  which  it 
established,  is  the  “Closing  argument  of  W.  P.  Prentice, 
Esq.,  in  the  Case  of  the  People  vs.  Daniel  Schrumpf,  tried 
upon  an  indictment  for  the  adulteration  of  milk,  in  the 
Court  of  General  Sessions  in  New  York  on  Thursday,  De¬ 
cember  28,  1876,  Judge  Sutherland  presiding.”  In  a  foot¬ 
note  on  the  first  page  it  is  stated  that  “About  thirty  other 
milk  dealers,  under  like  indictments,  most  of  them  mem¬ 
bers  of  The  Milk  Dealers  Association,  were  brought  to 
trial  at  the  December  term  of  the  court,  1876,  and  this 
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case  was  selected  as  the  first  to  be  tried.  It  was  on  trial  from 
December  18  to  December  28,  1876,  adjournment  being 
had  over  Saturday  and  Christmas  Day  —  Dec.  23  and  25 
—  and  in  this  interval  the  examination  of  the  Mulford 
herd  of  cows  was  made  by  Doctors  Waller  and  O’Connor, 
who  testified  on  the  27th  to  the  facts  set  forth  in  the  appen¬ 
dix  (to  the  printed  argument).  The  prisoner  was  found 
guilty.”  The  argument  begins  as  follows: 

“May  it  please  the  Court  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury: 
When  we  come,  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  to  take  up 
the  points  of  interest  and  discussion,  which  have  detained 
you  so  long,  the  first  feeling  that  I  have  in  mind  is  one 
somewhat  of  commiseration  for  you,  that  you  have  suffered 
so  much,  though  I  believe  it  to  be  in  a  good  cause,  and  then, 
again,  of  admiration  for  your  patience,  that  you  have  so 
pleasantly  indulged  the  learned  gentlemen  who  represent 
the  defense,  in  all  their  efforts  to  bring  before  you  the  requi¬ 
site  facts  to  determine  this,  which  for  them  and  their  trade 
shall  be  the  decisive  case,  as  they  have  promised.  Now  I 
confess  that  I  have  entered  upon  the  discussion  with  less  ad¬ 
vantages  than  those  which  you  have  been  assured  of  in  the 
learned  gentlemen  who  represent  the  ‘distinguished  de¬ 
fendant,’  as  the  prisoner  has  been  generally  called.  I  con¬ 
fess  that  to  understand  the  language  with  which  your  ears 
have  grown  familiar,  I  have  had  to  take  recourse  to  the 
dictionary.” 

“It  seems  to  me,  in  deciding  whether  or  not  the  prisoner 
has  been  guilty,  you  will  have  settled  a  question  of  great 
importance.  Remember,  gentlemen,  that  you  sit  in  this 
place  representing  the  community  in  which  you  live.  You 
are  the  people.  You  are  those  for  whom  these  ordinances 
were  made,  and  the  public  officers  in  this  case  are  but  your 
representatives  and  your  servants.  It  will  remain  to  be 
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found  out  and  decided  whether  you  shall  approve  of  the 
action  that  has  been  taken  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people 
of  New  York,  or  whether  you  shall  accept  the  result  that 
is  proposed  to  you  by  the  defense,  whether  you  will  sweep 
away  all  safeguards,  take  away  all  limits,  and  leave  the 
clients  of  these  gentlemen,  whether  you  will  leave  this 
class  in  the  community,  to  pursue  a  trade  whose  injuries  are 
well  known,  without  any  restriction  by  law  or  in  the  courts 
of  justice.” 

“Am  I  using  too  strong  language  when  I  speak  in  harsh 
terms  of  this  sample  of  milk  which  you  have  had  analyzed, 
and  which  the  learned  counsel  for  the  prisoner  proposed 
today  to  withdraw?  He  says:  Withdraw  the  samples  that 
young  Doremus  brought  from  the  Mulford  farm’!  It  is 
too  late  to  withdraw  these.  It  was  on  Friday  only  that  we 
found  out  where  they  came  from.  We  had  questioned  the 
source,  we  had  admired  the  research  of  this  professor’s 
family,  and  on  Friday  we  found  out  where  they  had  been 
on  the  preceding  Monday.  We  had  the  sample  back  in 
Court  on  this  last  Wednesday  and  demonstrated  to  you  that 
it  was  unsound  milk,  that  it  was  rotten,  that  it  was  not  milk 
at  all.  They  cannot  withdraw  it,  it  is  the  best  thing  for  Jus¬ 
tice  which  they  could  have  done.  They  have  prepared  for 
months  to  try  this  case.  The  learned  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
is  exhausted  with  the  research  he  has  made,  and  he  has  been 
complimented  by  the  Court  on  the  success  which  you  have 
witnessed,  chis  ingenuity  and  learning  in  complicating 
questions.’  They  have  done  their  best,  and  it  is  the  same 
thing  we  have  had  before.  If  that  is  a  fair  average  sample,  if 
that  is  the  best  evidence  they  can  produce,  if  it  is  presented 
to  you  as  a  fair  average  sample  of  milk,  and  you  know  that 
it  is  not  milk  at  all,  that  it  is  rotten,  disgusting  stuff,  then 
I  say  such  is  their  case.” 
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“Where  there  is  a  fabrication  or  falsification  of  evidence, 
it  is  one  of  the  earliest  principles  instilled  into  the  mind  of 
every  professional  man,  .  .  .  instilled  into  the  mind  of 
the  law  student  on  the  subject  of  evidence,  that  any  falsi¬ 
fication  of  evidence,  or  any  fabrication  of  it,  stamps  the 
whole  case.  Now,  if  you  should  excuse  the  defendant,  if  you 
should  find  he  was  not  guilty  —  but  I  do  not  see  how  that  is 
possible  —  yet  if  you  should  so  find,  you  would  establish 
a  standard  for  the  City  of  New  York  from  this  fraud,  and 
a  standard  of  milk  from  this  Doremus  herd  of  cows.  It 
comes  to  just  that.  The  famous  ‘number  3  cow,’  spoken  of 
by  the  defense  in  this  case,  is  the  standard  of  milk  for  New 
York  which  they  seek  by  your  verdict.” 

Sometimes  the  argument  becomes  really  eloquent.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  Counsel  for  the  Board  of  Health  regarded  this 
as  a  very  important  case,  and  the  consequences  of  the  verdict 
in  his  favor  showed  that  it  was  important.  The  argument 
closes  with  the  words: 

“I  will  say  in  conclusion  that  we  have  come  into  this  case 
to  discharge  a  duty;  we  have  entered  into  this  litigation  and 
have  made  this  fight  because  it  was  necessary.  We  have  not 
sought  it.  We  have,  as  I  believe,  fought  a  good  fight,  we 
have  kept  our  faith.  I  trust  that  you  will  find  that  we  have 
done  our  duty.  The  rest  we  leave  with  you.” 

A  week  later,  Packer  entered  in  his  diary  the  remark: 
“The  stenographer  told  me  Judge  Sutherland  had  said  my 
speech  was  the  most  brilliant  heard  in  Sessions  in  many  a 
day.”  There  are  very  few  references  in  the  diaries  to  any 
successes  of  the  author,  and  there  are  at  least  as  many  refer¬ 
ences  to  his  failures;  but  the  diaries  record  a  great  many 
convictions  for  violations  of  health  regulations.  It  was  pio¬ 
neer  work  in  which  the  Board  of  Health  was  engaged  in 
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those  days  for  the  improvement  and  regulation  of  the 
health  and  food  supply  of  a  great  city.  For  example,  on 
Jan.  12,  1 88 1,  Packer  entered  in  his  diary:  “Was  at  Special 
Sessions  Court,  45  milk  cases  on  the  calendar,  and  about 
$775.00  fines  taken  in.”  Jan.  13,  1881:  “Had  calendar  of 
about  70  civil  cases,  B.  of  H.,  at  3rd  District  Court.”  Jan. 
28,  1881:  “Was  at  B.  of  H.  and  then  at  3rd  Dist.  Ct.  on 
testimony  in  Metropolitan  Gas  case.  In  General  Sessions 
put  in  further  evidence  in  Manch  case,  and  got  conviction  — 
30  days  and  $150  fine.  Tried  a  bobveal  case:  prisoner  sent 
to  penitentiary  for  60  days.”  Feb.  26,  1881:  “Tried  18 
milk  cases  at  Special  Sessions,  and  convicted  in  all.”  May  2, 
1883:  “At  dinner  time  found  letter  from  Chandler  about  a 
big  sale  of  adulterated  tea.”  The  next  day  Packer  obtained 
an  injunction  and  stopped  the  sale  of  3563  packages.  The 
case  involved  was  ultimately  tried  in  the  Superior  Court, 
before  Judge  O’Gorman,  but  because  of  various  delays  and 
the  adjournment  of  the  court  during  the  summer  the  case 
was  not  reached  until  Oct.  3rd:  it  was  concluded  on  Oct. 
1 2th.  On  Nov.  30th  Packer  wrote:  “Judge  O’Gorman 
decided  our  tea  case  against  us  as  far  as  my  injunction  goes, 
but  all  the  facts  and  all  the  law  he  finds  for  the  plaintiff 
(i.e.  the  Board  of  Health).  It  seems  an  inconsistent  judg¬ 
ment.”  And  on  Dec.  1st:  “The  tea  decision  excites  much 
adverse  criticism,  as  the  tea  is  found  so  bad  and  the  law  is 
with  the  plaintiff.” 

In  1883  Tammany  Hall  seems  to  have  got  control  of  the 
elections  by  the  Board  of  Aldermen  to  the  Board  of 
Health,  and  Dr.  Chandler  was  retired  as  president  of  the 
latter  and  replaced  by  General  Shaler. 

On  April  28  (Saturday),  1883,  Packer  wrote:  “Chan¬ 
dler  was  told  by  the  mayor  today  that  his  name  would  be  sent 
in  on  Monday  for  Health  Commissioner.”  Perhaps  re- 
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nomination  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Health  is  meant. 
May  5th:  “In  morning  had  long  talk  with  (Judge)  C.  N. 
Tainter,  especially  to  get  his  interest  and  work  to  keep 
Republican  members  of  the  Bd.  of  Aldermen  to  support 
Chandler  if  nominated.  J.  O’Brien  holds  two  of  them,  and 
they  (are)  now  with  the  11  of  Tammany.”  May  9th: 
“Mayor  Edson  sent  in  to  the  Bd.  of  Aldermen  nomination 
of  Chandler,  which  at  the  call  of  Tammany  men  was  at  once 
acted  on  and  rejected,  11  Tam.  (and)  2  O’Brien  Republi¬ 
cans  voting  against  him.  No  new  nomination  sent  in.  Saw 
Chandler,  Clark  and  Day  at  Bd.  of  H.,  and  them  and  John¬ 
son  at  Century  Club.”  May  1 2th :  “Late  in  evening  at  Cen¬ 
tury.  Much  talk  about  Chandler’s  rejection  and  petition  in 
circulation  respecting  it.”  May  14th:  “Saw  Corporation 
Counsel  Andrews  in  relation  to  the  holding-over  clause  in 
President  of  Bd.  of  H.  term.  Chandler’s  friends  would  like 
the  mayor  not  to  nominate  another  in  his  place.”  May  1 5th: 
“The  petition  has  been  signed  (by)  some  3000  of  the  best 
people  asking  the  Mayor  and  Bd.  of  Aldermen  to  retain 
Chandler  as  President  of  the  Bd.  of  H.”  May  1 6th :  “Al¬ 
dermen  kicked  at  petition  in  Chandler’s  case,  which  the 
mayor  sent  to  them  with  special  message,  and  returned  it  to 
him.  The  newspapers  have  taken  up  this  matter  with  a  good 
deal  of  virtue  and  indignation.”  June  5th:  “The  mayor 
sends  in  the  nomination  of  Gen.  Shaler  to  succeed  Chandler 
in  the  Bd.  of  H.,  but  the  confirmation  is  uncertain.”  June 
6th:  “Aldermen  adjourned  today  without  a  quorum,  prob¬ 
ably  to  avoid  considering  Shaler’s  nomination,  but  John 
Kelly  has  instructed  Tammany  men  to  vote  him  in.”  June 
1 2th:  “Gen.  Shaler  was  confirmed  by  Bd.  Aldermen  as 
Commissioner  of  Health  (President  of  the  Board  of 
Health)  in  Chandler’s  place.  Vote  of  15  to  9.  John  Kelly 
was  in  his  favor  with  the  Tammany  vote  and  (some)  Re- 
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publicans.”  June  13th:  “In  court  again.  Chandler  there  and 
had  a  note  from  Shaler  asking  when  he  would  turn  over  his 
office.  (Chandler)  appointed  4.30  P.M.  I  was  at  Bd.  of  H. 
about  5  o’clock,  and  saw  Shaler,  and  walked  up  with 
Chandler.”  On  Oct.  25th  Dr.  Woolsey  Johnson,  then  the 
health  commissioner,  gave  a  dinner  at  his  house  to  “the  old 
Board  of  Health,”  as  he  said.  Dr.  Chandler,  Dr.  Day,  Col. 
Clark,  and  Packer  were  the  guests.  On  Dec.  29th  (Satur¬ 
day),  Packer  wrote:  “Bd  of  H.  had  a  special  meeting,  and 
made  a  reorganization  of  the  Department.  So  far  as  I  see  I 
have  been  left  alone  and  my  office.” 

On  Nov.  30,  1885,  Gen.  Shaler  was  arrested,  and  later 
was  tried  for  bribery,  apparently  in  connection  with  some 
scandal  about  the  location  or  construction  of  an  armory. 
Early  in  June,  1886,  he  was  removed  from  his  office  as 
President  of  the  Board  of  Health  by  Mayor  Grace,  and  nine 
months  later  this  removal  was  approved  by  Gov.  Hill.  On 
March  7,  1887,  Packer  says:  “Rumors  constant  about  ap¬ 
pointment  of  new  president  of  the  Bd.  of  H.  The  place 
was  offered  to  Chandler,  but  he  declined.”  On  March  14th 
James  C.  Baylis  was  sworn  in  as  President  of  the  Board  of 
Health.  On  June  21,  1887,  Dr.  Woolsey  Johnson,  the 
health  commissioner,  died,  and  on  July  5th  Dr.  Joseph  D. 
Bryant  was  appointed  in  his  place.  On  May  2,  1889, 
Charles  G.  Wilson  was  made  President  of  the  Board  of 
Health. 

On  Feb.  2,  1892,  Packer  wrote:  “At  Bd.  of  H.  meeting 
Dr.  (William  T.)  Jenkins,  new  Health  Officer  of  the  Port, 
appeared  and  took  his  seat.  Said  to  bring  politics  with 
him.”  On  Feb.  29th:  “A  change  has  taken  place  in  Bd.  of 
H.  Mr.  Voorhis,  president  of  the  Police  Board,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  a  police  judgeship,  and  we  shall  have  a  police  com¬ 
missioner  on  the  Bd.  of  Health  who  is  of  Tammany.”  On 
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March  8th:  “Mr.  (James  J.)  Martin,  president  of  Bd.  of 
Police,  came  in  to  the  Bd.  of  H.  as  Commissioner,  a  reso¬ 
lute-looking  man.  He  with  Health  Officer  Jenkins  and 
President  Wilson  now  represent  Tammany  Hall,  it  is  gen¬ 
erally  supposed.”  March  17th:  “New  commissioner  Mar¬ 
tin  very  severe,  and  exerting  an  influence  which  is  revolu¬ 
tionary  in  Health  Department  matters.  Perhaps  Tammany 
Hall  is  to  exert  controlling  influence.”  April  18th,  1892: 
“I  was  at  office  and  Special  Sessions  (Court),  and  learned 
the  pres,  (of  the)  Bd.  of  H.  wished  to  see  me.  Mr.  Wilson 
said  three  of  the  commissioners,  undoubtedly  the  Tammany 
men,  himself,  J.  (J.)  Martin,  and  Dr.  Jenkins,  wished  my 
resignation  as  counsel,  and  that  changes  were  to  be  made 
throughout  Dept.,  but  only  then  in  my  office.  I  replied 
that  he  should  have  it,  and  after  talking  with  Emmons 
Clark,  Bancker,  and  Phelps  prepared  it  and  sent  (it)  to  the 
secretary.”  April  19th:  “I  was  at  Bd.  of  H.  in  morning  and 
afternoon,  and  cleared  out  my  desk.  Sanitary  Superintend¬ 
ent  Ewing  ( ? )  came  to  see  me  down  town,  and  said  his  res¬ 
ignation  was  asked  for  though  he  was  told  there  was  noth¬ 
ing  against  him,  and  he  finally  gave  it.  Registrar  Tray  had 
to  resigned  go  down  a  step.  Edson  to  be  sanitary  supt., 
Nagle  registrar.” 

In  the  year  in  which  Packer  was  made  attorney  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  on  September  6,  1873,  the  German  dele¬ 
gates  of  the  sixth  general  conference  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  arrived  in  New  York  by  the  Steamship  Mosel , 
and  were  met  at  the  dock  in  Hoboken  by  Packer,  Dr.  Briggs 
of  Union  Seminary,  and  others.  Among  the  German  dele¬ 
gates  were  Dr.  Isaac  Dorner,  Professor  of  Theology,  for¬ 
merly  at  Gottingen  and  now  at  Berlin,  and  his  son,  Dr. 
August  Dorner,  then  Repetent  in  Theology  and  afterwards 
Professor.  The  meetings  of  the  conference  were  to  be  held 
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in  New  York  from  Oct.  2nd  to  Oct.  12th.  Packer,  though 
apparently  never  a  student  of  Professor  Dorner’s,  had  be¬ 
come  intimate  with  the  Dorner  family  in  Gottingen:  after 
his  return  from  Europe  in  i860  he  had  frequently  ex¬ 
changed  letters  with  Professor  Dorner,  and  this  corre¬ 
spondence  was  continued  until  Professor  Dorner’s  death  in 
1884.  Packer  had  invited  both  the  Dorners  to  be  his  guests 
at  the  1 6th  St.  house,  and  took  them  there  as  soon  as  they 
landed,  about  five  o’clock.  In  his  diary  of  that  day  he  wrote: 
“They  talk  English  with  difficulty,  and  had  had  their  din¬ 
ner,  so  we  were  not  fairly  oriented  at  once.  Mrs.  Kelly, 
however,  got  on  well  with  them.”  This  was  on  Saturday. 
On  Sunday  Packer  helped  the  Dorners  to  plan  their  pro¬ 
posed  travel  in  the  United  States.  On  Monday  he  wrote: 
“We  get  on  famously.  German  delegates  met  at  Bible 
House.  I  went  on  with  my  affairs.  In  evening  Pastor  and 
Mrs.  Enk  (he  was  one  of  the  delegates)  dined  with  us. 
Young  Dr.  August  (Dorner)  was  away  at  Central  Park, 
etc.  On  Tuesday  Packer  saw  the  Germans  off  by  the  day 
boat  for  Albany,  excepting  Professor  Kraft,  who  broke  his 
arm  getting  out  of  the  omnibus  and  had  to  wait  over.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dorner  went  through  to  Albany,  but  the  others 
stopped  at  Catskill.  Apparently  Florence  was  already  at 
Mount  Hope,  for  she  met  Professor  Dorner  at  the  boat, 
and  surprised  him  by  the  certainty  with  which  she  recog¬ 
nized  him.  Mrs.  Kelly  and  Packer  went  up  by  the  3.30 
train:  Dr.  Upson  of  Albany  had  been  at  tea  to  meet  the  pro¬ 
fessor.  On  Wednesday  Drs.  Pohlman  and  Darling  of  Al¬ 
bany  came  to  dinner:  in  the  late  afternoon  Packer  met  the 
day  boat,  and  brought  “young  Dorner”  and  Drs.  Christlieb 
and  Witte  down  to  Mount  Hope  for  the  night.  The  diary 
says:  “Had  a  glorious  evening.  German  songs  and  a  good 
time.  Mother  enjoyed  it  as  much  as  anyone.  Fine  moon- 
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light.”  On  Thursday  the  1  ith  the  German  visitors  left  for 
Rochester.  On  September  24th,  1873,  Packer’s  family, 
including  Mrs.  Kelly,  Packer  and  Florence  and  their  chil¬ 
dren,  Kelly  and  Florence  Jr.,  Bertha  and  Jessie  Prentice, 
and  Julia  Stuart,  went  to  New  Haven  for  the  wedding  of 
Robert  Kelly  and  Mabel  Silliman,  putting  up  at  a  hotel  in 
New  Haven.  To  their  surprise,  the  Dorners  came  into  the 
hotel.  In  the  evening  there  was  a  reception  at  the  Silliman’s: 
Professor  Silliman  and  Professor  Fisher  went  to  the  hotel 
and  brought  the  Dorners  to  the  party.  The  Dorners  at¬ 
tended  the  wedding  on  the  next  day,  and  signed  the  wed¬ 
ding  certificate  as  witnesses.  A  few  days  later  the  Dorners 
were  again  at  16th  St.,  and  apparently  remained  there  as 
guests  until  the  German  delegates  sailed  for  home  on  Octo¬ 
ber  1 8th.  On  September  29th  the  German  delegates  visited 
Princeton,  and  in  the  evening  attended  the  reception  given 
in  their  honor  at  the  house  of  the  president,  Dr.  McCosh. 
Packer  and  Florence  were  there,  as  guests  of  Professor 
Packard  for  the  night.  At  this  time  Packer  and  the  Ger¬ 
mans  were  made  honorary  members  of  the  Cliosophic  Soci¬ 
ety. 

On  May  30th,  1874,  Packer  delivered  the  address  at  the 
celebration  of  Memorial  Day  at  Columbia,  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pennsylvania.  Mrs.  Kelly  and  Florence  were  pres¬ 
ent.  Probably  the  invitation  to  deliver  this  address  came  to 
him  through  the  influence  of  his  friend  L.  F.  Frueauff, 
whom  he  had  known  when  both  were  students  at  Heidel¬ 
berg.  Mr.  Frueauff  was  a  lawyer,  and  in  1874  was  settled 
in  Columbia.  Something  of  Packer’s  visit  there  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  is  told  in  the  diary. 

Because  his  own  handwriting  was  not  very  legible  even 
to  himself,  this  speech  also  was  copied  out  for  him  by  Flor- 
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ence,  and  was  doubtless  read  from  her  copy.  It  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  full  in  the  Columbia  Spy  on  June  6th. 

The  Columbia  speech  labors  somewhat  from  the  speak¬ 
er’s  feeling,  very  general  in  his  time,  that  it  was  proper  and 
decent  to  embellish  any  speech  with  quotations  of  poetry. 
But  for  all  this,  it  contains  a  good  deal  of  genuine  senti¬ 
ment,  eloquently  expressed.  And  a  large  part  of  it  is  de¬ 
voted  to  the  consideration  of  certain  matters  of  great  im¬ 
portance,  then  and  now,  such  as  the  effect  of  a  war  upon  a 
nation  engaged  in  it,  and  on  individuals,  the  significance  of 
this  particular  war  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  appreciation  of 
the  courage,  endurance,  and  sacrifice  of  those  who  were  de¬ 
feated,  the  necessity  and  benefit  of  unity  in  a  people,  pride 
in  the  now  purified  nation,  confidence  in  the  future  of  the 
Republic. 

The  speech  occupied  about  thirty-five  minutes.  From  it 
the  following  passages  are  selected: 

“Assembled  here  today,  you  share  these  common  recol¬ 
lections.  In  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and  devotion  which  seeks 
expression,  you  have  come,  without  distinction  of  classes 
or  ages,  or  conditions,  the  old  and  the  young,  the  women 
and  the  men:  the  little  children  too  have  come.  As  is  the 
union  of  our  States,  now  guaranteed  and  made  secure,  such 
the  union  of  our  people,  consecrated  to  freedom  by  a  bap¬ 
tism  of  fire  and  blood.” 

“It  marks  a  new  era,  and  it  is  well  we  commemorate  it 
with  a  new  custom,  new  to  us  Americans,  bred  in  a  new  and 
too  stern  a  school  to  deal  much  in  sentiment.  As  our  fathers 
were,  so  are  we,  working  men ,  and  if  need  be  fighting  men , 
grafting  on  not  easily  that  which  springs  from  habits  of 
older  countries  or  refinements  alone.  .  .  .  But  never  before 
have  we  so  felt  the  bonds  of  national  attachment,  how 
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strongly  they  bind  us  all  together,  how  impossible  to  loose 
from  them  individuals,  to  separate  our  interests,  and  that 
brotherhood  of  humanity  which  has  shown  out  through  this 
war,  which  belongs  to  us  freemen,  citizens  of  a  great  re¬ 
public  and  now  fully  recognized  with  the  peace  our  arms 
and  the  efforts  of  all  have  won.” 

“Were  it  not  strange  if  we  could  put  away  the  thoughts 
of  war  as  those  of  a  dream,  and  go  back  to,  and  stay  in,  our 
every  day,  ordinary  life?  Why,  the  sound  of  a  bugle,  the 
tap  of  a  drum  often  now  awakes  us  as  out  of  sleep.  We  rush 
for  the  roll-call,  and  there  come  to  us  strange  echoes.  We 
shall  never  get  back  to  where  we  were  before  the  war.  The 
whole  life  of  the  country  has  in  some  degree  met  changes. 
Mind  you  how  suddenly  the  call  came  in  J6i  that  broke  up 
all  repose?  Mind  you  the  shame  at  Bull  Run,  at  Sumter,  at 
Bethel?  Do  you  remember  that  bastard  flag  which  led  so 
long  the  ranks  of  Southern  men  who  had  not  been  taught 
what  patriotism  was,  for  what  principles  Americans  could 
safely  live  or  die?  And  yet,  in  their  enthusiasm,  how 
grandly  they  fought!  And  the  days  of  Gettysburg,  remem¬ 
ber  you  how  the  war  surged  up  to  that  point,  how  the  great 
waves  then  met  and  the  tide  was  rolled  back,  and  there 
was  the  beginning  of  the  end?  Who  will  not  remember 
the  assaults  on  Cemetery  Hill?  In  those  three  days  it  saw 
ages  in  the  fate  of  men.  Like  Marathon,  like  Ivery,  like 
Waterloo,  like  our  own  Bunker  Hill,  it  should  have  our 
pilgrimages.  And  Vicksburg  and  Murfreesboro  and  Chicka- 
mauga  and  Chattanooga,  the  battles  of  the  Wilderness,  and 
the  last  campaign  —  Soldiers!  Men  and  Brethren!  Shall 
we  forget  them?” 

“They  tell  us,  these  peace  men  who  would  have  stopped 
our  levies,  that  those  we  fought  were  our  brethren  —  yes 
now,  not  then.  Will  you  remember  Libby  Prison  and 
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Andersonville,  and  Belle  Isle?  Yes,  so  long  as  life  lasts,  so 
long  as  right  arms  are  free,  so  long  as  we  can  march !  ” 

“Like  individuals,  nations  must  undergo  their  discipline. 
And  the  thunderbolts  forged  for  ours  have  left  behind 
them  this  glorious  sunshine  and  this  calm.” 

“Thus  far  has  been  our  discourse  of  what  we  never  can 
consent  to  forget  5  but  the  shadows  that  walk  not  further 
than  the  tomb,  let  us  bury  them  there,  rancor  and  hate  — 
let  nothing  be  in  anger,  nothing  vindictive.  Those  of  the 
lost  cause,  they  were  brave  men:  their  truth,  their  bravery 
and  devotion,  would  that  these  might  hereafter  be  on  our 
side!  They  are  our  brethren,  and  at  the  graves  most  dear 
to  them  we  can  offer  our  sympathy.  To  the  honor  of  their 
manhood,  to  our  common  history,  to  their  traditional  prow¬ 
ess  and  courage,  their  grand  exhibition  of  the  best  qualities 
which  adorn  a  national  character  and  give  to  it  a  place  in 
the  world’s  esteem,  to  their  sacrifices  and  their  magna¬ 
nimity,  a  tribute  this  day  is  also  due!” 

“There  is  nothing  they  have  expiated  for  which  we  also 
must  not  atone.  It  was  the  whole  people  who  were  called 
upon  to  put  away  their  transgressions,  and  at  the  last,  the 
worst  that  we  can  say  is  that  they  were  not  so  fortunate  as 
we.  Their  soldiers  and  ours  alike  are  buried  in  common  soil, 
as  it  were  in  a  national  tomb.” 

“It  adds  to  the  moral  grandeur  of  our  war,  that  we  thus 
contemplate  its  end,  as  the  death  slumber  for  all  dissen¬ 
sions  among  our  people  and,  from  such  memories  as  we  can 
make  common,  call  upon  a  united  race  to  rise  and  pursue  its 
work,  like  a  giant,  once  wounded,  hacked  and  torn,  whose 
companions  are  gone,  but  to  whom,  with  rest,  return 
strength,  vigor  and  a  fresh  array  of  forces.” 

“These  views  in  fact  were  never  lost  sight  of  during 
the  war.  It  was  not  a  relentless  civil  war,  unsparing,  inter- 
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necine  in  cruelty,  such  as  internal  conflicts  of  races  have 
seemed  heretofore  to  make  inevitable.  Let  us  inscribe  upon 
our  escutcheon  for  our  national  glory  that,  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  belligerent  rights  were  given  and  international 
law  enforced  within  a  nation,  when  contending  parties  were 
thus  arrayed,  as  during  the  whole  of  what  we  term  our 
Great  Rebellion.  Even  in  our  haste  and  rage  we  made  good 
the  law  and  order  which  should  prevail  in  this  nineteenth 
century.  It  was  a  splendid  picture  of  traditional  respect  for 
the  convenanting  principles  upon  which  was  founded  by  our 
fathers  the  structure  of  our  government,  a  cession  for  a  time 
of  what  is  called  the  law  of  treason.  It  has  a  new  name 
when  such  a  people  divides  against  itself.  We  have  gained 
by  it  and  so  has  the  world.” 

“From  the  heat  of  the  furnace  (our  nation)  has  come 
forth  without  its  dross.  .  .  .  From  diverse  elements  there 
has  been  welded  together  a  new  race  of  men.  ...  In  the 
workshops  of  God  it  is  framed  and  it  is  turned,  until  at  last 
it  has  become  a  mighty  engine,  not  for  rest,  but  for  activ¬ 
ity.  .  .  .  This  unity  of  our  (nation)  is  another  result  of  our 
war,  now  attained  as  never  before.” 

“But  we  cannot  stop  here  in  our  retrospect.  These  same 
influences  have  been  upon  the  individual.  For  the  young 
men  these  years  of  contest  and  of  peril  were  those  of  re¬ 
lease  from  the  shackles  of  narrowmindedness,  of  ignor¬ 
ance  and  sloth,  selfishness  and  timidity.  They  found  a  train¬ 
ing  school  in  which  they  mastered  an  experience  as  soldiers, 
as  citizens,  as  rulers,  as  captains  —  with  ideas,  a  self-com¬ 
mand,  an  endurance  and  an  ability  of  which  they  had  never 
dreamed  before.  How  many  such  have  you  known  near 
your  home,  taken  from  the  streets  and  lounging  places, 
from  the  school  perhaps,  the  store,  the  farm,  where  they 
had  hardly  seemed  to  live,  unconscious  of  any  responsi- 
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bility.  And  suddenly  objects  were  magnified  before  their 
eyes  as  though  they  had  ‘looked  through  a  glass  darkly/ 
and  they  became  soldiers,  then  leaders  of  men,  with  char¬ 
acter,  energy,  and  an  intensity  of  purpose  which  compel 
success.” 

The  orator  then  goes  on  to  speak  of  the  effect  produced 
upon  the  soldiers  of  both  armies  by  their  entrance  into  dif¬ 
ferent  sections  of  the  country  and  their  knowledge  of  the 
tremendous  resources  and  strength  of  the  country  as  a 
whole.  He  dwells  a  little  upon  the  vision  which  he  imagines 
present  at  some  time  to  the  minds  of  all,  of  a  glorious  fu¬ 
ture  for  this  country,  if  its  people  are  united  and  harmoni¬ 
ous.  He  says : 

“They  ceased  to  be  partisans  in  any  narrow  sense.  Disci¬ 
pline,  order  and  obedience  they  had  taken  on  in  their  op¬ 
posing  organizations,  and  in  the  shock  when  these  met  they 
learned  mutual  respect.  They  were  broadened  and  educated 
by  these  views.” 

He  then  proceeds  to  sketch  with  much  enthusiasm  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  country  during  the  nine 
years  which  had  elapsed  since  the  end  of  the  war,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  agriculture  and  industry,  the  railroads  and 
the  telegraph,  immigration  and  the  growth  of  population, 
and  all  the  rapid  increase  of  wealth  and  material  pros¬ 
perity  during  this  period.  “Come  what  will,”  he  says,  “re¬ 
action  or  none,  we  must  confess  the  whole  country  has  been 
richer  since  the  war,  and  its  sources  of  wealth  newly 
gathered  cannot  be  dissipated,  and  will  not  vanish.” 

A  little  later  there  is  this  passage: 

“What  a  spectacle  it  presents  to  other  lands.  The  United 
States  has  taken  its  place  among  the  great  nations  of  the 
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world,  and  without  its  concurrence  nothing  touching  its 
interests  can  now  be  allowed  to  pass.  Such  an  influence  must 
be  for  good.  Already  to  the  Old  World,  to  its  empires  and 
monarchies,  it  has  shown  the  stability  of  republics.  Do  they 
fall  to  pieces,  involved  in  their  own  ruin,  crumbled  by  their 
own  weight,  or  have  we  not  been  in  the  position  in  these 
last  few  years  to  see  crown  after  crown  go  down,  and  their 
wearers  beggars  before  their  peoples?  .  .  .  This  influence 
has  been  far-spreading  and  mighty.  .  .  .  It  is  like  a  new 
crusade.” 

“There  are  soldiers’  graves  which  cover  for  each  of  us 
personal  memories,  which  days  of  feasting  as  well  as  days 
of  mourning  recall.  ...  Of  one,  my  own  leader,  I  will  give 
you  in  parting  these  his  last  words:  ‘Fear  God  and  love  one 
another.’  ” 

When  Packer  returned  from  Columbia  on  June  2,  1874, 
he  found  at  home,  among  other  letters  awaiting  him  there, 
an  invitation  to  give  three  lectures  on  medical  jurisprudence 
at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  then  located  on 
West  23rd  St.  These  lectures  were  delivered  on  February 
12,  19  and  26,  1875.  On  March  25  of  that  year  he  de¬ 
livered  the  valedictory  address  on  behalf  of  the  faculty  at 
the  45th  annual  commencement  of  the  College  of  Phar¬ 
macy,  held  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  hall.  December  18  to  28  the 
Schrumpf  case  was  tried,  of  which  mention  has  been  made 
above. 

At  this  time  Packer  was  also  very  active  in  certain  philan¬ 
thropic  societies.  In  1876  he  was  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Public  Health  Association,  and  chairman  of  its  com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Sanitary  Administration:  his  report,  which 
he  submitted  on  Nov.  9  as  chairman  of  this  committee, 
shows  the  character  and  the  success  of  the  work  in  which 
he  was  engaged.  He  was  the  vice-president  of  this  associa- 
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tion,  probably  in  1877,  certainly  in  1878  and  1879,  and  fre¬ 
quently  presided  at  its  meetings. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Crime,  which  was  organized  in  1876  by  Dr.  Howard 
Crosby,  and  incorporated  in  1878.  Dr.  Crosby  was  its  presi¬ 
dent,  Peter  Cooper  a  vice-president.  Its  executive  com¬ 
mittee  or  board  of  directors  consisted  of  about  fifteen 
members,  including  Packer,  Irenaeus  Prime,  F.  A.  Booth 
and  Professor  Henry  Drisler.  Austin  Abbott,  William  Al¬ 
len  Butler,  and  Joseph  Choate  were  its  consulting  counsel. 
Packer  served  on  the  executive  committee  from  December 
1877  until  May  1881,  or  later.  The  chief  purposes  of  this 
society  were  to  improve  the  excise  laws,  and  to  abolish  or 
regulate  improper  places  for  drinking  or  amusement:  the 
reports  of  the  society  and  the  newspapers  of  the  time  show 
that  some  of  these  places  were  very  bad. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Municipal  Society,  and  some¬ 
times  presided  at  its  meetings.  In  January  1878,  he  pre¬ 
sented  a  report  on  the  subject  of  street-cleaning.  He  was  a 
very  active  and  enthusiastic  member  of  the  Prison  Reform 
Association,  at  least  from  May  1880  to  March  1884,  and 
until  his  death  he  was  very  much  interested  in  prisoners 
and  prisons.  Among  the  most  active  members  of  this  as¬ 
sociation  were  his  friend  Charlton  Lewis,  and  Mr.  W.  M.  F. 
Round,  who  was  perhaps  the  chief  agent  of  the  associa¬ 
tion.  On  April  27,  1882,  as  chairman  of  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  appointed  for  the  purpose,  he  presented  an  annual 
report.  In  his  diary  for  that  day  he  wrote:  “There  was  a 
very  valuable  report  on  Kings  County,  where  it  seems  free 
labor  is  introduced  daily  in  the  prison  to  join  convict  labor, 
and  Warden  Green  has  been  guilty  of  some  atrocious  pun¬ 
ishments  of  men.”  At  that  time  most  abominable  conditions 
of  filth,  disease,  vice,  and  cruelty  prevailed  in  American 
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prisons,  due  to  public  neglect,  and  to  the  sheriffs,  wardens 
and  other  prison  officials,  who  held  office  through  political 
influence,  by  election,  or  by  appointment,  and  whose  chief 
concern  was  to  save  expense  to  the  taxpayers  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  political  careers,  unless  the  money  appropriated 
could  be  diverted  to  their  own  pockets. 

As  for  associations  other  than  philanthropic,  from  his 
graduation  in  1855  until  the  last  year  of  his  life  (1915), 
he  was  prominent  at  the  meetings  and  dinners  of  the  alumni 
of  Williams  College  and  of  the  Chi  Psi  Fraternity,  some¬ 
times  presided,  and  often  made  speeches  at  these  gather¬ 
ings.  He  belonged  to  the  Y.M.C.A.  from  1864  on,  to  the 
New  York  Historical  Association  from  1869  or  earlier, 
and  to  the  American  Geographic  Society.  He  was  a  life 
member  of  the  New  York  Society  Library,  which  was 
founded  in  1754  and  received  a  charter  from  George  III 
in  1772.  On  November  5,  1884,  he  was  installed  as  Com¬ 
rade,  First  Class,  in  the  Loyal  Legion:  when  in  formal  dress 
he  commonly  wore  the  badge  of  the  Legion  in  his  button¬ 
hole,  and  until  the  end  of  his  life  continued  to  attend  the 
meetings,  at  which  he  sometimes  made  speeches.  He  joined 
the  Adirondack  Club  in  1886  or  earlier,  and  was  on  its 
executive  committee  at  least  in  1888.  He  was  made  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  in  1890,  perhaps  earlier, 
was  the  annual  president  of  the  New  York  Chapter  in 
1899—1900,  and  afterwards  retained  on  the  council:  he 
continued  to  attend  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  meetings  fre¬ 
quently.  March  4,  1908,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Bar  Association  of  the  City,  of  the 
State  Bar  Association,  the  American  Bar  Association,  and 
the  New  York  Law  Institute.  His  connections  with  the 
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University  Club,  the  Century  Association,  and  the  New 
York  Greek  Club  have  been  mentioned  above. 

After  1874  Packer’s  professional  activities  remained  for 
a  long  time  much  as  they  were  in  that  year.  From  1 866  until 
late  in  1905  he  was  counsel  for  the  New  Jersey  Steamboat 
Company,  and  this  position  brought  to  him  constantly  a 
great  deal  of  business.  He  also  had  a  good  deal  of  law  busi¬ 
ness  from  several  insurance  companies,  with  some  of  which 
he  was  officially  connected.  He  was  also  on  the  governing 
board  of  other  companies.  From  1873  he  was  the  attorney, 
from  1874  the  attorney  and  counsel,  of  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Health,  until  he  resigned  in  1892.  For  nearly 
nineteen  years  the  law  business  of  this  organization  oc¬ 
cupied  much  of  his  time.  During  this  period  he  had  two  of¬ 
fices,  each  with  its  own  office-force  and  equipment:  one  of 
these  offices  was  of  course  in  the  large  building  at  301  Mott 
Street,  and  running  through  to  Mulberry  St.,  which  was 
occupied  jointly  by  the  Health  Department  and  the  Police 
Department. 

From  1880  through  1882  Packer  was  working  on  health 
and  sanitary  laws  for  the  N.Y.  State  Legislature.  In  June, 
1880,  the  State  Board  of  Health  was  organized,  and  in 
1882  this  board  retained  Packer  to  argue  some  of  their 
cases.  He  was  frequently  consulted  on  matters  of  health 
legislation  and  administration,  particularly  in  1894  and 
1895.  In  1896  and  1897  he  was  working  on  the  revision  of 
the  charter  of  Greater  New  York  City,  especially  on  Chap¬ 
ter  XIX,  which  had  to  do  with  the  Health  Department  and 
the  administration  of  sanitary  laws. 

His  book,  Police  Powers  arising  under  the  Law  of 
Overruling  Necessity ,  was  published  in  1894.  It  contains 
516  pages.  A  review  of  it,  in  the  Albany  Law  Journal ,  said: 
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“Especially  valuable,  owing  to  the  recent  remarkable 
growth  and  activity  of  this  branch  of  the  law,  both  through 
many  judicial  decisions  in  our  own  and  other  States,  and  in 
numerous  statutes  enacted  in  the  past  decade  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  The  author  is,  moreover,  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
work  in  view  of  his  large  and  varied  experience  in  this  de¬ 
partment  of  law,  and  because  of  his  unusual  opportunities 
for  the  study  of  it  when  for  many  years  he  was  retained  as 
counsel  for  the  New  York  Board  of  Health.  He  has  treated 
the  subject-matter  in  a  concise  and  masterly  manner.  .  .  . 
One  of  the  most  noticeable  merits  of  this  volume,  from  a 
practical  standpoint,  is  the  clear  and  explicit,  and  yet  withal 
plain  and  simple  diction  employed  by  the  author.  .  .  .  The 
ground  covered  is  astonishing  in  its  extent  5  but  a  few  of  the 
most  vital  points  mentioned  and  dealt  with  are  the  laws 
in  regard  to  game,  intoxicating  liquors,  oleomargarine,  the 
health  and  quarantine  laws,  concerning  purity  in  food  and 
water,  offensive  trades  and  nuisances,  the  building  laws, 
and  laws  in  regard  to  tenement  and  lodging  houses.  The 
limitation  of  and  responsibility  for  police  powers  are  taken 
up  and  dealt  with  exhaustively.”  This  was  Packer’s  only 
book  of  major  importance.  But  he  wrote  articles  and  com¬ 
munications  which  appeared  in  periodicals  or  newspapers, 
besides  his  speeches,  lectures,  and  pleadings  in  court.  One  of 
his  translations,  “Walpurgis  Night,”  was  published  in 
Tales  by  Heinrich  Zschdkke ,  “Knickerbocker  Nuggets  Se¬ 
ries,”  in  1889. 

On  the  death  of  Dr.  Crosby  in  1891  Packer  was  made  a 
member  of  the  committee  on  the  choice  of  a  new  pastor  for 
the  Fourth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church.  Among  others 
who  were  chosen  were  John  L.  Withrow,  Pleasant  Hunter, 
Maltby  Babcock,  and  James  McLeod.  All  these  declined ; 
but  John  R.  Davies  accepted  a  call,  and  was  installed  as 
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pastor  of  the  church  on  March  5,  1893.  At  first  his  sermons 
were  good,  but  after  a  little  while  they  became  rather  senti¬ 
mental  and  uninspiring,  especially  when  he  dealt  with  sub¬ 
jects  beyond  those  conventional  to  preachers.  Packer  sup¬ 
ported  him  loyally  at  first,  and  tried  to  make  a  personal 
friend  of  him.  But  Dr.  Davies  was  not  a  man  of  learning 
or  culture  such  as  Dr.  Crosby.  For  example  the  diary  for 
Sunday  Dec.  1,  1895,  has  the  item:  “Heard  Dr.  Davies  in 
evening  to  open  his  Bible  course,  but  it  was  disappointing  in 
interest  or  scope.”  And  again,  for  Dec.  8th:  “Dr.  Davies’ 
evening  discourses  on  the  Bible  are  too  much  of  Sunday 
school  order,  and  are  the  very  opposite  of  what  he  and  I 
talked  about.”  On  Dec.  12,  1897,  occurred  an  incident, 
which  might  seem  trifling  to  many,  but  which  greatly  of¬ 
fended  Packer  and  increased  his  growing  antipathy  to  the 
pastor.  In  the  diary  for  that  day  is  recorded:  “Dr.  Davies 
baptized  one  girl,  bringing  a  tumbler  of  water  down  from 
the  pulpit  to  put  in  baptismal  vase,  and  was  as  unconven¬ 
tional  as  usual.”  At  the  beginning  of  1899  Dr.  Davies  was 
no  longer  the  pastor  of  the  church,  and  Packer  was  again  on 
the  committee  to  choose  a  new  pastor.  On  Nov.  3  of  this 
year  a  reception  was  given  for  this  new  pastor,  Dr.  Walter 
D.  Buchanan. 

But  already  the  removal  of  many  families  to  parts  of  the 
city  distant  from  the  region  of  22nd  St.  and  Fourth  Avenue 
had  affected  very  seriously  the  number  of  members  and  the 
finances  of  the  church.  On  Nov.  7,  1898,  a  church  com¬ 
mittee  of  which  Packer  was  a  member  met  to  consider  the 
union  of  this  church  with  one  or  more  of  several  churches 
in  the  vicinity.  Negotiations  for  such  a  union  continued 
through  1905,  but  all  failed  because  of  the  opposition  of 
certain  groups  in  the  various  churches  involved,  and  es¬ 
pecially  because  of  a  somewhat  obstinate  group  in  the 
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Fourth  Avenue  Church,  which  insisted  on  reserving  for 
Dr.  Buchanan  the  position  of  pastor  or  co-pastor  in  the 
union.  Finally,  in  1906,  Packer  resigned  as  a  trustee,  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Five  on  the  Future  of  the 
Church.  His  letter  of  resignation  from  the  board  of  trustees 
is  as  follows: 

“New  York,  Nov.  8th,  1906. 

To  the  Trustees 
Dear  Sirs: 

In  accordance  with  the  suggestions  I  made  in  December 
and  in  January  when  my  last  term  of  office  expired,  I  beg 
now  to  resign  as  Trustee  and  President  of  the  Board. 

It  is  pleasant  to  recall  that  throughout  my  long  service 
and  in  the  associations  of  the  present  board  we  have  always 
had  unanimity  of  ideas  and  feelings  and  in  best  efforts.  The 
maintenance  of  the  corporation  rested  in  our  hands,  and  we 
have  been  able  to  furnish  every  aid  and  opportunity  to  the 
development  of  the  real  life,  work,  and  influence  of  the 
church. 

Possible  differences  of  opinion  there  may  have  been 
within  the  last  few  years,  but  so  far  as  I  know  only  with 
reference  to  outside  influence  and  in  the  matter  of  growing 
expense  and  necessary  economy.  In  the  same  period  we 
must  admit  we  have  had  a  disintegrating  and  waning  con¬ 
gregation  and  church  from  which  we  had  little  effort  or 
help.  There  has  been  a  lack  of  spirituality,  of  efficiency  and 
force,  and  at  the  meetings  or  Sunday  school  the  gatherings 
are  hardly  tolerable,  and  insufficient  to  encourage  any  hope. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  finances.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  check  the  disposition  to  throw  every  burden  on  the 
property  of  the  church  and,  in  the  mere  pains  of  living, 
without  increasing  its  usefulness,  to  use  it  up. 

You  have  at  present  funds  on  hand  to  pay  all  the  debts, 
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and  there  is  time  for  consultation  and  decision  of  the  course 
to  be  pursued. 

It  is  time  also  for  some  change.  We  think  our  particular 
duty  has  been  performed,  and  you  may  be  better  off  with 
new  men. 

The  majority  of  the  Board  is  opposed  to  the  mortgage 
policy  to  which  the  church  is  drifting,  and  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  we  believe  it  unreasonable  and  unwise. 

Another  problem  has  arisen,  which  may  occasion  differ¬ 
ences,  that  of  the  continued  separate  existence  of  the  church 
conditioned  and  dependent  upon  finding  a  pastorate  or  co¬ 
pastorate  for  the  minister.  This  alone  prevented  twice  in 
the  last  three  years  the  realization  of  a  plan  of  union  under 
most  favorable  conditions,  which  would  have  secured,  ap¬ 
parently  for  a  long  time,  the  name,  work  and  influence  of 
our  church  consistent  with  its  best  and  past  memories.  These 
plans  were  not  only  carefully  formulated  by  committees  of 
two  churches,  but  approved  by  your  boards  and  officers. 
They  were,  however,  certain  of  refusal  because  of  the  co¬ 
pastorate  condition  which  we  found  unremovable. 

We  have  believed  the  church  to  be  above  and  beyond  all 
these  petty  and  sometimes  personal  interests,  and  for  my 
part  I  am  unwilling  to  enter  into  opposition  and  strife. 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  P.  Prentice.” 

On  Easter  Sunday,  March  31,  1907,  Packer  and  Flor¬ 
ence  with  their  children  Ezra,  Paul  and  Arietta  transferred 
their  membership  to  the  Presbyterian  church  on  University 
Place,  under  the  pastorate  of  Dr.  George  Alexander. 

Packer  was  always  a  strong  believer  in  the  inspiration  of 
the  Bible,  and  a  strong  opponent  of  all  attempts  to  weaken 
or  reject  its  authority.  He  had  a  logical  argument  to  which 
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he  clung:  its  premises  may  be  denied;  but  if  these  are 
accepted  the  conclusion  is  irrefutable.  Man  cannot  know 
anything  about  God  or  about  the  spiritual  world,  unless  it 
is  revealed  to  him  supernaturally,  because  God  and  the 
spiritual  world  are  outside  of  and  beyond  man’s  human 
experience,  from  which  alone  man  can  reason.  It  is  incon¬ 
ceivable  that  God  has  left  man  without  some  revelation  of 
himself  and  of  the  spiritual  world.  There  is  no  other  such 
revelation.  Therefore  the  Bible  is  that  revelation.  There¬ 
fore  the  Bible  must  be  accepted  as  it  stands,  for  to  remove 
or  alter  any  part  of  it  would  make  human  reason  the  ulti¬ 
mate  authority,  which  is  impossible.  Consequently,  he  op¬ 
posed,  with  some  heat  of  intolerance  and  bitterness,  but 
perhaps  also  with  some  anxiety,  the  historical  criticism  of 
the  Bible,  which  in  the  1880’s  and  the  1890’s  was  foolishly 
called  “higher  criticism,”  a  name  which  seemed  to  him 
both  arrogant  and  offensive.  He  objected  even  to  a  revision 
of  the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible.  He  opposed  the 
contentions  of  the  scientists  of  his  time  that  the  earth  was 
not  created  as  the  creation  is  described  in  Genesis,  and  of 
the  historians  that  the  history  of  the  Hebrew  people  is  not 
correctly  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament  or  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the  New  Testament.  He 
was  opposed  to  any  revision  of  the  Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith.  In  these  matters  his  inherited  conservatism,  and 
his  antagonism  to  any  change  in  fundamental  standards, 
habits  of  thought,  and  beliefs,  were  fortified  by  his  reli¬ 
gious  convictions,  whereas  in  all  other  respects,  since  his 
student-days  in  Germany,  he  was  always  most  enthusiastic 
for  the  progress  of  knowledge,  and  most  interested  in  all 
inventions  based  upon  this  new  knowledge.  This  conflict 
between  scholarship  and  the  increase  of  knowledge  on  the 
one  hand,  and  traditional  religious  beliefs  on  the  other,  pro- 
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foundly  influenced  his  intellectual  life,  and  produced  the 
mental  unrest  which  characterized  all  of  his  mature  life. 
For  example,  in  his  diary  for  April  13,  1889,  he  gives,  but 
without  comment,  a  summary  of  an  article  by  Huxley:  “I 
read  at  Century  Huxley’s  last  article  in  reply  on  c Infidel ’ 
and  agnosticism,  maintaining  there  was  no  proof  of  the 
divine  origin,  life,  or  resurrection  of  Christ,  or  of  sermon 
on  the  mount,  or  Lord’s  prayer.  Assenting  to  Epist.  to 
Galatians  and  to  Mark  as  first  writings,  saying  they  were 
opposed  to  the  rest.  The  Gospels  generally  he  places  in  2 
or  3  century  A.D.”  Perhaps  at  that  time  Packer  thought 
that  such  statements  were  too  extravagant  to  need  refuta¬ 
tion.  For  Sunday,  Nov.  10,  1889,  he  wrote:  “Heard  Dr. 
Crosby.  He  got  off  on  to  revision  of  confession  of  faith, 
rather  dogmatically,  asserting  the  alleged  necessity.”  He 
was  most  interested  in  the  proceedings  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  particularly  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  the  revision  of  the  con¬ 
fession  of  faith,  and  the  conflicts  between  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  and  the  New  York  Presbytery  over  two  professors 
in  Union  Theological  Seminary,  Dr.  Charles  A.  Briggs 
and  Dr.  Arthur  C.  McGiffert,  from  1890  to  1894,  from 
1898  to  1900,  and  again  in  1910  and  1911.  In  1890  the 
N.Y.  Evening  Post  printed  a  letter  by  him  on  the  stand 
taken  by  the  N.Y.  Presbytery.  On  Feb.  22,  1898,  the  N.Y. 
Sun  printed  a  letter  of  his,  signed  with  the  pseudonym 
Lector ,  about  Dr.  McGiffert’s  books  on  the  apostolic  age. 
The  book  was  warmly  supported  by  the  N.Y.  T  imes  and  the 
N.Y.  Tribune.  Packer’s  letter  to  the  Sun,  entitled  “Dr. 
McGiffert  and  the  Lord’s  Supper,”  is  as  follows:  — 

“To  the  Editor  of  the  Sun,  Sir:  No  small  number  of  serious 
men  have  thanked  you  this  week  for  your  timely  and  honest 
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editorial  on  Another  Infidel  Theologian.’  On  Friday  eve¬ 
ning  (Feb.  1 8)  I  heard  it  discussed  with  general  approbation 
in  a  circle  of  learned  men,  who  represented  several  profes¬ 
sions  and  were  of  different  churches,  faith,  and  opinions. 
The  indecency  of  the  attack  upon  the  sacraments  of  a  church 
to  which  the  sceptic  still  clings,  and  under  the  cover  of 
whose  name  he  claims  authority  to  teach,  wounds  the  sen¬ 
sibilities  of  men  who  care  little  for  what  the  professor 
thinks  when  he  is  by  himself. 

“Do  you  recall  the  letter  of  Erasmus  to  Sir  Thomas 
More  after  they  had  discussed  often  at  Chelsea  the  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  real  presence,  then  beginning  to  excite  discus¬ 
sion  and  controversy?  More  had  provided  him  with  a  horse, 
which  was  not  returned.  Instead  of  the  horse  came  these 
lines: 

‘Quod  mihi  dixisti 
De  corpore  Christi, 

Crede  quod  edas,  et  edis. 

Sic  tibi  rescribo 
De  tuo  palfrido: 

Crede  quod  habeas,  et  habes.5 

“Even  less  faith  is  kept  by  the  professor  to  his  Mother 
Church.  The  defense  put  forth  by  the  Tribune  this  morn¬ 
ing  on  ‘Professor  McGiffert’s  case5  is  on  grounds  certainly 
not  traditional  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  viz.  temporiz¬ 
ing  policy  and  fear  of  consequences.  To  decide  these  notions 
heresy,  says  the  Tribune ,  ‘would  harm  the  Church.5 

“Worse  yet,  perhaps,  is  the  assertion  that  this  was 
Zwingli’s  ground,  for  it  does  injustice  to  a  learned  and  sin¬ 
cere  man.  In  the  Marburg  conference  of  1 529  the  Sacra- 
mentarians  contended,  as  before,  that  the  real  essence  of 
the  sacrament  consisted  in  this,  ‘that  the  faithful  here  con- 
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fessed  by  that  act  their  common  belief  in  the  commemora¬ 
tion  of  Christ’s  death,  and  as  members  of  his  body  pledged 
themselves  to  such  belief.’  Zwingli  and  Oecolampadius 
based  their  argument  on  St.  John  VI,  63,  whereby  they  cun- 
derstood  by  the  sacrament  a  spiritual  feeding  of  the  faith¬ 
ful.’ 

“The  social  feast  idea  is  disposed  of  by  St.  Paul  in  First 
Corinthians  XI,  17-34,  where  he  distinguishes  the  feast 
and  agape  from  the  Lord’s  Supper,  and  threatens  judg¬ 
ment:  ‘For  he  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unworthily  eateth 
and  drinketh  damnation  to  himself,  not  discerning  the 
Lord’s  body.’  ” 

In  1912,  when  one  of  his  sons  was  reading  to  him  a  paper 
which  this  son  had  written  on  “The  Present  Stage  of  the 
Homeric  Problem,”  and  came  in  the  reading  to  a  passage 
comparing  the  effect  of  modern  investigation  on  the  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  Homeric  poems  with  the  effect  of 
modern  investigation  on  the  understanding  of  the  Bible, 
Packer  said  with  great  earnestness:  “You  talk  about  the 
Bible.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  your  subject.  Why  can’t 
you  let  such  things  alone!  ”  In  the  diary  for  Dec.  14,  1912, 
he  wrote:  “In  evening  was  at  Century.  A  paper  was  read  by 
Professor  Fairfield  Osborn  on  palaeolithic  man,  caves,  etc. 
He  has  no  hesitation  In  slinging  around  dates  of  15  — 
40,000  years ;  but  showed  some  pictures  of  caves,  paintings 
and  drawings  of  animals  in  them,  and  some  skulls.”  On 
May  16,  1915,  he  wrote:  “Moderate  rain,  but  we  went  to 
church.  Dr.  Alexander  preached,  his  sermon  trenching  on 
dangerous  ground  of  progressive  revelation.” 

Packer  attended  church  regularly,  generally  twice  on 
Sunday,  and  often  on  Wednesday  evenings.  For  many 
years  he  taught  a  class  in  Sunday  school.  In  his  early  mar- 
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ried  life  he  participated  actively  in  the  meetings  and  dis¬ 
cussions  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  Every  morning  he  conducted 
family  prayers,  reading  a  few  verses  from  the  Bible  each 
time  and  offering  a  prayer,  generally  taken  from  the  Epis¬ 
copal  prayer-book,  most  commonly  the  prayer  beginning 
“Almighty  God,  Father  of  all  mercies.”  But  when  a  minis¬ 
ter  was  present,  the  minister  was  always  asked  to  make  the 
prayer.  And  this  often  happened  in  the  summer-time  be¬ 
cause,  since  Albany  was  sometimes  very  hot  in  summer, 
Packer  often  invited  preachers,  who  came  to  fill  the  pulpit 
of  his  church  in  Albany  during  the  vacations  of  the  regular 
pastor,  to  spend  Sunday  at  Mount  Hope.  In  this  way  the 
family  came  to  know  personally  a  good  many  distinguished 
preachers.  Also,  when  his  brother  Sartell  was  present, 
Packer  always  asked  him  to  make  the  prayer,  and  this  im¬ 
pressed  the  children  very  much,  because  it  seemed  to  imply 
something  in  the  relationship  of  the  two  brothers  and  some¬ 
thing  of  the  training  which  both  had  received  in  their  earlier 
life,  which  the  children  had  not  otherwise  appreciated. 
When  Packer  was  not  present  Florence  conducted  the 
family  prayers.  Nothing  was  ever  allowed  to  interfere  with 
this  daily  service.  Always  a  blessing  was  asked  before  meals, 
generally  by  Packer  himself  if  he  was  present,  or  by  some 
other  grown  person,  but  never  by  one  of  the  children.  On 
Sunday  evenings  the  whole  family  sang  hymns  together 
while  Florence  played  the  piano,  and  afterwards  Packer 
often  read  aloud  to  his  children  stories  from  the  Bible  for  a 
half  hour  or  more.  The  children,  who  came  to  know  all 
these  stories  very  well,  were  sometimes  greatly  amused  by 
his  attempts,  not  always  very  successful,  to  expurgate  or 
simplify,  while  reading,  some  of  the  cruder  passages. 

But  Packer’s  religion  was  not  all  formal  service  and  doc¬ 
trinal  theology.  He  was  very  reticent  about  matters  of  per- 
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sonal  religion,  and  all  emotion  and  sentiment ;  but  there 
were  some  talks,  on  rare  occasions,  with  one  or  other  of  his 
children  —  intimate,  private  talks  —  about  religion.  There 
is  also  an  interesting  passage  in  his  diary  for  May  3,  1900: 
“Busy  in  office,  but  went  to  a  noon  meeting  in  Trinity 
Church.  Bishop  Potter  led  the  service  and  the  rector,  Dr. 
Dix,  also  present,  both  in  robes,  while  addresses  were  made 
from  the  pulpit  by  Rev.  Dr.  Ashmore  from  China  Mission, 
I  think  a  Baptist,  Dr.  John  Paton  the  famous  missionary  to 
the  New  Hebrides,  a  Presbyterian,  and  Robert  Speer,  also 
a  Presbyterian.  Two  of  the  hymns  were  Greenlands  Icy 
Mountains  and  Coronation.  A  beautiful  and  noteworthy 
service  for  Old  Trinity,  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
Ecumenical  Council.”  Anyone  who  really  knew  Packer 
knew  that  he  was  a  deeply  religious  man,  and  a  very  unself¬ 
ish,  tender  man,  as  well  as  a  hard  fighter. 

He  was  an  intellectual,  and  a  very  highly  educated  man. 
He  read  a  great  deal,  and  read  very  rapidly.  The  books 
which  he  read,  about  which  he  sometimes  gives  brief  sum¬ 
maries  of  his  opinion  in  his  diary,  show  that.  Books  which 
interested  him  most  were  those  having  to  do  with  the  Bible 
and  Bible  lands,  or  with  Christianity  and  the  history  of  the 
Christian  Church:  also  those  which  dealt  with  the  litera¬ 
ture,  culture,  and  history  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome,  with 
modern  history  too  and  travel,  with  politics  and  statesmen. 
Some  of  his  comments  on  these  books  are  penetrating.  For 
example,  on  Kostlin’s  Life  of  Martin  Luther  he  wrote 
(Jan.  28,  1884):  “His  development,  as  well  conservative 
as  fiery  spirit,  are  well  shown,  and  his  spiritual  nature’s 
policy.”  Jan.  1,  1896:  “I  read  last  night  Butcher’s  Aris¬ 
totle*  s  Poetics.  A  noble  book,  and  among  the  many  apo¬ 
thegms  cited  I  thought,  in  reference  to  some  of  our  recent 
conversations,  of  that  of  Heracleitus :  ‘Custom  is  a  divinity 
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for  man.’  ”  On  Nov.  27,  1897,  referring  to  Walter  Pater’s 
Marius  the  Epicurean:  “There  is  a  charm  in  this  dreamy, 
pleasant,  often  suggestive  talking  of  the  man,  in  a  natural 
way  and  good  style.”  Feb.  3,  1910:  “Have  finished  3d 
Vol.  of  Ferrero’s  Building  of  Roman  Empire.  Very  inter¬ 
esting  but,  except  in  battle  of  Pharsalia,  he  slips  over  battles 
and  descriptions,  but  has  much  to  say  about  political  and 
social  events  and  changes,  and  does  not  paint  Caesar  sym¬ 
pathetically  or  exactly  true.  He  does  better  by  Lucullus  and 
Pompey,  gives  a  good  estimate  of  Brutus  and  his  position, 
and  his  literary  criticisms  are  very  good.”  June  29,  1911: 
“Finished  reading  J.  C.  Tarver’s  Tiberius  the  Tyrant.  An 
interesting  book,  but  surpassed  by  Ferrero  in  the  general 
discussion  of  the  Caesarian  party  before  and  after  Caesar’s 
death,  and  Augustus’  participation.  The  party  was  a  final 
consolidation  of  (the)  Empire.  Noticed  different  forms  of 
quotation  in  Suetonius  of  Augustus’  dying  citation  from 
a  Greek  play.”  March  20,  1915:  “Went  to  Century  in 
evening.  Stimson  gave  me  to  read  a  pamphlet  by  a  profes¬ 
sor  Wrong  of  Toronto  on  the  war  spirit  in  Germany.  A  very 
good  description  of  the  genesis  of  their  craze.  He  says  their 
ideals  of  the  State  as  something  apart  and  somewhat  mysti¬ 
cal,  and  of  the  army  as  an  independent  institution,  and  an 
autocratic  government  in  which  the  people  have  only  a  fifth 
part  of  recognition,  and  a  systematic  education  to  this  doc¬ 
trine  of  force  in  the  last  30  years,  are  causes.”  Also,  on  the 
same  day:  “Looked  at  H.  O.  Taylor’s  new  book,  Deliver- 
ancey  and  if  ever  there  was  a  hide-bound  service  to  new- 
fashioned  whimsies  it  is  here.”  March  25,  1915*  “Have 
been  reading  Diary  of  James  Gallatin ,  who  was  private 
secretary  to  his  father  Albert  Gallatin,  and  knew  all  the 
people  of  the  times  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  (1814)  and  In- 
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demnity  etc.  Knew  Mme.  de  Stael,  Talleyrand,  Lafayette, 
and  Due  de  Berry,  and  at  his  death  Wellington.” 

Packer  always  had  a  lively  interest  in  politics  both  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  though  he  never  took  an  active  part  in 
political  campaigns,  and  never  sought  a  political  office  for 
himself.  His  comments  on  public  men,  in  his  diary,  are 
often  illuminating.  For  example,  under  the  date  Dec.  27, 
1881,  he  wrote:  “I  am  much  interested  in  the  life  of  John 
Bright,  and  in  his  oratorical  power.  He  is  a  radical  on  every 
point  except  factories  and  hours  of  labor  etc.,  and  it  is  not 
difficult  to  see  how  naturally  he  has  taken  his  leanings  5  but 
his  courage,  consistency,  and  eloquence  are  admirable.” 
Oct.  29,  1897:  “Mr.  Henry  George,  Independent  Demo¬ 
crat  and  Socialist  candidate  for  Mayor  of  Greater  New 
York,  died.  This  throws  great  confusion  into  election  sur¬ 
mises.  Personally  he  was  esteemed  an  honest  and  able 
writer  and  man.”  March  26,  1906:  “Phi  Beta  Kappa  meet¬ 
ing,  and  Samuel  Gompers,  Chairman  of  Federation  of 
Labor,  had  been  invited  by  Oscar  Straus,  the  president,  to 
speak,  and  was  introduced  in  a  socialistic,  windy  talk.  A  false 
proceeding  and  foolish  from  beginning  to  end.  Gompers 
has  a  slick,  but  thin  and  easily  disturbed  plausibility,  is  sly, 
fluent,  audacious,  illogical,  ungenerous,  and  absurd.”  May 
6,  1910:  “This  evening  we  had  news  of  the  death  of  King 
Edward  VII  of  England.  A  loss  immensely  felt  all  over  the 
world  because  of  his  position  as  a  peace-maker  and  a  har¬ 
binger  of  good  faith,  judgment,  and  tact.  Especially  in  Eng¬ 
land,  in  time  of  the  radicals,  is  there  fear  that  the  loss  is  ir¬ 
reparable.”  Nov.  6,  1912:  “Election  returns  show  sweep  of 
Democrats  everywhere  and  in  everything.  Tariff,  Republi¬ 
can  boss-rule,  and  fear  of  Roosevelt  (with  Government  op¬ 
posed  to  all  adventures  of  all  kinds,  in  a  subdued  Bryanism) 
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probably  account  for  it.  Everybody  is  for,  or  not  opposed 
to,  a  change  from  Republican  rule,  and  somehow  an  artifi¬ 
cial  and  temporary  unpopularity  has  been  created  against 
President  Taft,  who  is  charged  with  being  vacillating  and 
easily  affected  by  ‘the  last  persuasions  and  arguments.5  For¬ 
tunately  Roosevelt’s  party  makes  no  showing  of  conse¬ 
quence,  though  he  has  a  few  more  votes  than  Taft.55  April 
9,  1913:  “Washington  reports  that  Wilson  is  now  going  to 
a  Senate  committee  meeting  in  the  capitol.  One  thing  great, 
indeed  two,  his  colossal  vanity,  and  ignorance  or  inexperi¬ 
ence.55  Sept.  22,  1913,  on  Mayor  Gaynor’s  funeral:  “Great 
turnout  of  people,  and  many  distinguished  people,  includ¬ 
ing  Ex-President  Taft,  among  the  pall-bearers.  Greatly  de¬ 
tested  as  much  of  Gaynor’s  administration  was,  and  his 
prostitution  of  the  police,  this  almost  universal  sympathy 
and  respect ! 55 

Doubtless  Packer’s  political  judgments  and  preferences 
had  in  them  a  strong  element  of  partisanship  and  prejudice. 
At  first  his  views  were,  in  the  main,  those  of  the  former 
Whigs.  Perhaps  his  adherence  to  the  Republican  party  had 
its  origin  in  the  Civil  War.  But  this  war  did  not  seem  to  him 
a  conflict  between  political  parties,  or  a  fight  to  put  an  end  to 
slavery.  Once,  in  1909,  when  the  historian  Eduard  Meyer 
of  Berlin  and  his  wife  were  visiting  the  Prentice’s  in  New 
York,  and  the  German  professor  asked:  “Mr.  Prentice,  did 
you  Northerners  fight  the  war  to  free  the  slaves,”  Packer, 
with  great  emphasis  replied:  “No  Sir,  we  did  not!”  “That’s 
what  I  thought,”  said  Professor  Meyer.  Packer  of  course 
meant  that  the  Northerners  fought  to  preserve  the  Union. 
Still,  the  Democrats  were  those  who  opposed  Lincoln.  Un¬ 
doubtedly  Packer’s  bitterness  against  all  Democrats  was 
due  in  large  measure  to  his  long  conflict  with  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  party  in  New  York  City,  which  in  his  time  was  practi- 
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cally  Tammany  Hall.  For  many  years  he  opposed  this  or¬ 
ganization,  which  was  responsible  for  much  of  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  the  city  government,  and  which  finally  defeated  him 
and  his  associates,  and  undid  much  of  the  good  which  they 
had  accomplished.  Anyway,  he  was  a  staunch  and  impla¬ 
cable  Republican  all  his  life,  and  it  can  hardly  be  imagined 
that  he  ever  voted  for  a  Democrat  for  any  office.  On  the 
other  hand  he  sometimes  praises  Grover  Cleveland,  espe¬ 
cially  for  his  stand  on  the  question  of  the  silver  standard, 
and  in  the  controversy  with  Venezuela  and,  commenting  on 
some  public  occasion,  he  remarks  that  Mr.  Cleveland’s  was 
far  the  best  of  all  the  speeches.  Moreover,  his  most  fre¬ 
quent  and  most  pungent  criticisms  of  any  public  man  are  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

He  did  not  give  much  time  to  amusements  of  any  sort. 
But  he  was  fond  of  music,  and  with  his  family  often  went 
to  concerts,  and  often  records  the  program  in  his  diary,  as 
if  he  wished  to  remember  it,  gives  his  personal  opinion  of 
the  selection  and  interpretation  of  the  music,  and  criticises 
the  individual  performers.  Once,  speaking  of  a  Beethoven 
concert,  he  wrote:  “Delicious  music!  ”  More  rarely  he  went 
to  the  theater.  Commenting  on  a  performance  of  Hamlet 
he  wrote  (March  14,  1865) :  “Manning,  Robert  and  I  went 
to  hear  Booth  in  Hamlet  and,  in  spite  of  the  poor  support  he 
had  and  a  not  pleasant  theater,  was  delighted  with  his  per¬ 
sonification  of  the  character.  He  seems  made  for  it.  His  de¬ 
tection  of  Polonius’  schemes  and  of  Ophelia’s  lending  her¬ 
self  to  them,  as  well  as  the  alarm  in  the  closet  scene,  was  new 
and  good  to  me.  Hamlet  is  a  brave,  impulsive,  generous  but 
meditative,  philosophical,  observant  and  hence  oftentimes 
satirical  young  man,  when  opposed  by  hypocrisies  which 
he  innately  opposes.”  Perhaps  Packer  had  in  him  still  a 
good  deal  of  an  inherited  prejudice  against  the  theater  as  a 
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frivolous  and  somewhat  vicious  amusement,  for  he  wrote, 
under  May  26,  1868:  “In  the  evening  I  went  to  hear 
Reston  in  Marie  Antoinette  in  French  theater  in  14th 
Street,  and  did  not  get  out  till  1 1 .40,  and  then  had  been  so 
worked  up  to  wakefulness  that  I  read  a  while  to  get  quiet 
again.  This  great  artist  is  well  supported.  I  see  no  evil  in¬ 
fluences  in  such  a  play  as  this.”  He  attended  a  great  many 
lectures,  on  scientific  and  other  subjects,  and  exhibitions, 
generally  taking  some  of  his  family,  including  the  children, 
with  him.  He  played  games  at  home,  with  the  children  and 
with  grown-ups.  He  was  very  fond  of  riding  horseback.  He 
often  took  his  children  on  excursions,  to  parades,  to  horse- 
shows  and  cattle  sales,  to  the  circus,  etc.,  and  often  took  one 
or  more  of  the  children  with  him  on  his  visits  to  Mount 
Hope,  in  the  springtime,  but  even  sometimes  in  mid- winter. 

Perhaps  his  greatest  pleasure  was  in  talking  with  culti¬ 
vated  people  about  matters  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  of 
importance,  chiefly  at  the  Century  Club,  or  at  dinner¬ 
parties.  Because  of  his  intelligence,  his  background  and  ex¬ 
perience,  his  education,  and  his  character,  but  above  all  be¬ 
cause  of  his  clear-cut,  consistent,  uncompromising  opinions, 
especially  where  questions  of  fundamental  morality  were 
involved,  he  had,  in  spite  of  certain  strong  prejudices,  great 
influence  on  all  his  friends.  He  had  many  friends,  even 
from  his  school  days,  and  they  were  fond  of  him.  With  the 
exception  of  Rezin  Wight  and  Professor  Chandler,  I  know 
of  no  one  with  whom  his  friendship  was  broken,  although, 
as  he  grew  older,  he  saw  little  of  some  of  them  who  lived  in 
other  places  and  became  absorbed  in  other  interests.  Friday, 
Jan.  3,  1896,  he  wrote:  “My  old  schoolmate  W.  M.  White 
of  Utica,  an  honored  and  respected  man,  came  to  see  me  last 
Sunday  with  his  son,  and  dined  with  us.  He  remarked  once 
or  twice :  T  wanted  to  see  you,  Packer,’  and  in  the  course  of 
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his  visit  he  mentioned  that  he  had  been  once  or  twice  ill  in 
the  summer.  He  left  us  well  and  looked  hearty.  This 
morning’s  newspaper  contains  an  account  of  his  death  yes¬ 
terday  at  Utica.  Cause  assigned  apoplexy.”  Dec.  19,  1896: 
“Pullen,  who  went  to  school  at  Cornwall,  Conn,  came  in  to 
look  me  up.”  Luther  Tucker  of  Albany,  and  his  classmates 
at  Williams,  especially  John  Vanderpoel,  Stephen  Sey¬ 
mour,  Charles  E.  Fitch,  and  John  Knowlson  are  often  in 
the  diary,  the  last  two  until  the  very  end:  also  James  D. 
Hague  and  James  P.  Kimball,  both  of  whom  he  had  known 
in  Germany.  Dr.  Kimball  was  the  most  intimate  friend  of 
all. 

Throughout  his  whole  career  Packer  owed  very  much  to 
the  love,  sympathy,  and  cooperation  of  his  wife,  Florence 
Kelly.  She  had  had  much  more  education  than  was  usual  for 
girls  of  her  time  and  station.  She  knew  something  of  Latin, 
Italian,  and  German :  she  read  French  easily  enough  to  trans¬ 
late  French  stories  to  her  children  while  at  the  same  time 
working  at  her  sewing  or  embroidery.  She  was  a  most  indus¬ 
trious  housekeeper,  overseeing  and  participating  in  all  the 
work  of  the  household.  She  entered  with  sympathy  and 
understanding  into  all  her  children’s  affairs,  and  was  con¬ 
stantly  concerned  with  their  development.  She  helped  in 
every  way  to  keep  alive  and  active  the  close  relationships 
which  both  she  and  her  husband  had  with  their  intimate 
personal  friends  and  with  their  respective  families.  She 
maintained  their  social  position,  frequently  entertaining  at 
home,  frequently  going  with  him  to  dinners,  receptions,  ex¬ 
hibitions,  lectures,  concerts,  and  public  gatherings  of  every 
sort.  Her  “calling  list”  was  one  of  the  institutions  of  the 
house.  Often  she  listened  while  he  read  aloud,  and  often 
discussed  with  him  books  which  would  certainly  have  been 
dull  and  tedious  to  most  women  of  her  time.  She  had  liter- 
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ary  taste  of  her  own  too,  an  appreciation  of  art  and  of  music, 
and  a  talent  which  was  displayed  for  example  in  her  Me¬ 
morial  of  Mrs.  James  Lorimer  Graham  (1884),  and  in  her 
Historical  Sketch  of  the  Women’s  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  (1910). 

Florence  was  very  much  interested  in  the  missionary  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Church,  and  participated  actively  in  associa¬ 
tions  for  the  support  of  the  missionaries.  She  was  one  of  the 
first  secretaries  of  the  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Colorado 
Missionary  Association,  which  was  organized  in  1868  by 
some  women  in  New  York  City  to  support  missionary  effort 
among  the  Indians,  Mexicans,  and  others  in  these  terri¬ 
tories.  In  1870  the  name  of  this  association  was  changed  to 
the  Ladies  Board  of  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  in  1883  to  the  Women’s  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York.  Mrs.  Prentice  was  the 
vice  president  of  the  Ladies  Board  of  Missions,  and  was  the 
president  of  the  Women’s  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  from 
1908  until  1916.  For  many  years  she  was  interested  in  the 
Protestant  Half-Orphan  Asylum,  and  probably  a  member 
of  the  board  of  managers.  She  joined  the  New  York  Female 
Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  now  known  as  the  New  York 
Women’s  Auxiliary  Bible  Society,  at  least  as  early  as  1875, 
and  towards  the  end  of  her  life  was  made  Second  Directress, 
as  her  daughter  Florence  was  later.  She  was  also  on  the 
board  of  managers  of  the  Presbyterian  Home  for  Aged 
Women.  She  died  Oct.  1,  1924,  eighty-one  years  old. 

After  she  died,  one  of  her  children  wrote  of  her: 

“When  I  think  of  Mother,  it  is  as  of  one  who  bore  the 
burdens  of  us  all.  If  anyone  was  sick  or  tired,  disappointed 
or  sad,  nervous  or  irritable,  she  knew  it,  she  was  there  to 
help,  she  never  failed.  If  she  was  tired  or  irritated  herself, 
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she  seldom  showed  it:  always  she  seemed  to  have  herself 
under  perfect  control.  She  never  seemed  to  think  of  herself 
at  all,  or  of  her  own  comfort  or  convenience,  or  of  her  per¬ 
sonal  plans  and  engagements,  when  we  were  concerned. 
And  her  understanding  and  sympathy,  her  judgment  and 
efficiency,  are  still  my  wonderment  and  admiration.  There 
seemed  to  us  nothing  that  she  could  not  understand,  ex¬ 
cepting  where  her  old,  inherited  prejudices  were  involved. 
We  had  confidence  in  her.  We  believed  that  she  would  not 
pass  judgment  until  she  knew  the  facts.  She  was  most  capa¬ 
ble  in  finding  out  the  truth  from  our  often  confused  and 
biased  stories,  and  in  interpreting  for  us  the  situation.  I 
remember  once  asking  her  in  the  presence  of  others  whether 
she  would  have  one  of  us  jump  in  the  water  to  save  some¬ 
one  from  drowning,  if  we  could  not  swim:  Wes, 5  she  said, 
‘if  you  think  you  could  do  any  good.’  And  so  we  told  her 
what  we  would  have  told  no  one  else.  We  did  not  often 
quarrel  in  her  presence,  not  because  she  told  us  not  to  quar¬ 
rel  or  that  it  disturbed  her  —  one  could  not  quarrel  much 
in  her  presence.  When  we  quarreled,  as  we  often  did,  it  was 
not  when  she  was  by,  nor  did  we  often  take  our  quarrels  to 
her.  But  we  took  to  her  our  troubles  and  our  questions, 
knowing  that  she  would  sympathize  if  we  were  not  selfish, 
mean,  or  babyish,  believing  that  she  would  understand,  ex¬ 
pecting  that  she  would  show  us  the  right  way  out.  And  who 
of  us  all  can  forget  the  sense  of  security  when  she  took 
charge  of  our  affairs,  or,  when  we  were  sick,  the  light  touch 
of  her  cool  hand  on  our  foreheads.” 

*cWe  knew  that  she  had  courage  too.  We  knew  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  draft  riots  in  New  York  (July,  1863),  when  crowds 
passed  through  the  streets,  dragging  negroes  from  the 
houses  to  hang  them  on  telegraph  posts,  and  she  was  shel¬ 
tering  a  negro  in  her  own  basement,  she  sat  at  the  front 
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window  of  the  second  story  all  one  day,  with  a  pistol  beside 
her,  and  we  believed  that  she  would  have  used  it  before 
she  would  have  given  that  negro  up.  We  knew  too  that 
when  the  child  of  a  relative  was  sick  with  a  dangerous  dis¬ 
ease,  and  others  were  afraid,  she  had  left  her  own  children, 
and  nursed  the  sick  child  back  to  health.  In  our  own  time  we 
knew  that  she  was  often  afraid  for  us.  Often  when  we  were 
training  or  jumping  horses  she  would  not  watch  us.  She 
sometimes  cautioned  us;  but  she  never  held  us  back.  Now 
that  I  have  children  of  my  own,  I  can  appreciate  what  that 
meant  to  her.” 

Mount  Hope  was  sold  on  January  6th,  1903,  that  is  the 
main  part,  with  the  house  and  the  other  buildings  on  the 
hill.  In  a  letter  to  her  son  William,  the  only  one  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  family  who  was  not  then  in  New  York,  Florence 
wrote  on  Jan.  7th:  “Father  has  just  asked  me  if  I  have  told 
you  that  yesterday  he  sold  Mount  Hope  to  Mr.  J.  Warner 
Bott  of  Albany  for  $20,000.00.  The  man  has  the  heart  of 
the  place  5  but  he  had  no  more  money  to  give,  and  there  was 
such  a  pressure  on  the  part  of  the  other  owners  of  Mount 
Hope  that  Father  could  not  hold  out.  .  .  .  Father  feels 
it  keenly,  but  is  very  brave.  Says,  after  all,  it  will  be  a  relief. 
Wishes  he  had  money  to  buy  it  in,  but  acquiesces  when  we 
tell  him  it  would  be  money  thrown  away.  So  that’s  the  end 
of  a  long  happy  period.  We  shall  not  complain,  but  give 
thanks  for  the  40  years”  (since  her  marriage)  “of  pleasure 
there.” 

Packer  kept  no  diary  for  the  years  1902,  1903  and  1904, 
though  he  entered  some  few  notes  for  1903  and  1904  in  the 
diary  for  1905.  I  think  that  the  reason  for  abandoning  the 
diary  at  the  beginning  of  1902  was  that  at  the  end  of  1901 
he  was  convinced  that  Mount  Hope  must  be  given  up  as 
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soon  as  possible.  His  diary,  from  his  marriage  in  1863,  had 
been  thought  of  as  a  supplement  to  and  a  continuation  of  the 
Mount  Hope  diary,  on  which  it  was  to  some  extent  mod¬ 
eled.  Each  day  in  Packer’s  diary  began  with  a  statement 
about  the  weather  and  the  temperature,  as  the  Mount  Hope 
diary  did.  When  Packer  was  sure  that  Mount  Hope  must  be 
given  up,  even  though  the  place  was  not  actually  sold  until 
January,  1903,  he  had  no  heart  to  continue  the  diary.  After 
three  years,  however,  he  began  his  diary  again,  and  con¬ 
tinued  it  until  mid-summer  1915. 

After  Mount  Hope  was  sold,  from  July  4  to  Oct.  3, 
1903,  Packer  and  Florence  with  their  daughter  Arietta  trav¬ 
eled  abroad.  Thereafter  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prentice  spent  much 
of  their  summers  in  visiting  their  married  children,  or  in 
short  excursions ;  but  generally  they  rented  for  about  two 
months  a  place  in  some  country  town,  kept  horses  there, 
and  drove  or  rode  about  a  good  deal.  In  1 904  they  made  the 
trip  through  the  Great  Lakes,  and  visited  relatives  in 
Duluth,  Minn.,  West  Superior,  Wis.,  Vulcan,  Mich.,  and 
Chicago.  In  1906  they  rented  “Merwick”  in  Princeton.  In 
1907  and  again  in  1908  they  rented  “Wing-and-Wing”  in 
Garrison,  N.Y.  March  24,  1909,  they  went  with  their  son 
Paul  to  Greece,  to  visit  their  son  William,  who  was  then  liv¬ 
ing  with  his  wife  and  daughter  at  the  American  School  at 
Athens,  returning  June  25th.  In  1910  they  spent  a  couple 
of  months  in  Princeton,  at  301  Nassau  St.,  and  again  in 
19 1 1  at  200  Mercer  St.,  Princeton.  They  attended  com¬ 
mencement  at  Williams  College  in  1905,  1910,  1912  and 
1915,  and  on  these  occasions  Packer  made  speeches:  in 
1905,  when  the  fiftieth  reunion  of  his  class  was  held,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  At  least  as 
late  as  1910  he  was  still  riding  horseback,  and  on  his  birth¬ 
day  in  that  year,  riding  with  a  grandson  of  his,  he  told  the 
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boy  to  remember  to  ride  out  with  his  grandson,  when  he  was 
seventy-six  years  old.  He  continued  to  go  to  his  office,  al¬ 
most  daily,  even  in  the  summer,  until  his  last  illness. 

The  activity  of  his  mind  and  his  spirit  in  his  last  years  are 
shown  by  what  he  called  a  “skit,”  addressed  to  the  officers 
of  the  Loyal  Legion:  it  is  dated  Feb.  6,  19135  but  perhaps  it 
was  never  sent:  — 

“To  the  Commander  and  Board  of  Officers: 

The  humble  petition  of  the  undersigned  and  many  other 
sufferers,  respectfully  shows: 

1.  That  it  was  the  common  talk  of  the  cloak-room  last 
night,  as  in  the  tedium  of  the  tables,  that  not  in  memory  had 
there  been  so  dismally  dull  a  meeting. 

2.  That  the  splendid  audience  of  fine-looking  intelligent 
men,  who  in  the  service  and  out  of  it  have  been  occupied  in 
serious  affairs,  deserved  better  pabulum. 

3.  That  notice  might  be  given  in  advance  of  worthy 
speakers  and  subjects. 

4.  That  within  the  range  of  military  operations  in  his¬ 
tory,  military  changes  and  problems,  and  important  ques¬ 
tions  at  home  and  abroad  of  army  organization  and  mobi¬ 
lization,  and  of  militia  service,  which  can  be  made  interesting 
to  such  an  audience  with  personal  memorials  and  recollec¬ 
tions  as  heretofore  given,  there  is  ample  choice  of  subjects, 
and  the  Board  of  Officers  could  exercise  a  supervision  over 
the  program  of  an  evening,  and  do  something  in  relief  of 
the  diminishing  attendance. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

W.  P.  Prentice.” 

But  by  the  end  of  1 9 1 1  all  of  his  children  were  married, 
excepting  Paul  who  died  unmarried  in  1918,  and  by  1913 
he  was  beginning  to  feel  himself  really  old.  Under  Dec. 
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22,  of  that  year  he  wrote:  “William  and  Winslow  Jr. 
bought  for  me  the  books  I  wished,  instead  of  as  in  other 
years  my  going  about  the  stores  and  looking  them  up.” 
And  on  Dec.  25:  “Win  and  the  boys  set  up  the  Yantic 
Christmas  tree  (i.e.  the  tree  sent  from  Yantic)  in  fine  shape. 
Paul  helped  me  in  the  wine-closet.  This  too  I  did  not  need 
assistance  for  in  other  years  5  but  in  many  ways  we  find  our¬ 
selves  getting  older.”  In  1915  he  and  Florence,  returning 
from  Williamstown,  stopped  over  in  Albany.  Under  June 
29  he  wrote:  “Florence  and  I  went  to  Mount  Hope  by 
car  (i.e.  street-car),  and  Florence  climbed  the  hill,  saw  the 
place,  and  picked  some  roses.”  But  perhaps  it  was  not  only 
the  steepness  of  the  hill  that  deterred  him  from  going  up. 
A  few  days  later,  when  he  was  visiting  Win  and  Florence 
Williams,  who  were  living  in  the  cottage  at  the  foot  of 
their  hill  because  “Rockcliffe”  itself  had  passed  into  other 
hands  and  was  then  unoccupied,  he  wrote:  “At  6  Win  took  us 
up  the  hill,  and  we  gathered  roses,  of  which  there  was  the 
greatest  profusion.”  In  August  he  and  Florence  were  living 
with  the  Collins  family  in  Greenwich,  and  he  was  going  to 
his  office  in  New  York  frequently,  if  not  daily,  by  railroad. 
Under  Aug.  2  he  wrote:  “I  went  to  town  very  well.  The 
walk  up  from  the  train  to  level  and  gate  is  the  worst  part 
of  the  journey,  and  very  bad.”  On  the  nth  he  was  not 
feeling  very  well,  and  did  not  go  to  town.  On  the  17th 
he  went  to  town  for  the  day,  and  came  back  alone,  appar¬ 
ently  not  tired.  But  the  next  morning  at  eight  o’clock,  while 
shaving  in  his  bathroom,  he  had  a  cerebral  hemorrhage. 
His  speech  was  affected,  and  his  limbs  somewhat,  but  his 
mind  not  at  all.  At  the  end  of  the  summer  he  moved  back 
into  the  old  New  York  house.  On  Dec.  22,  1915,  he  died 
there  of  bronchial  pneumonia,  aged  eighty-one. 

By  nature  he  was  a  sensitive  and  a  somewhat  diffident 
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man,  sometimes  stern  and  Puritanical,  sometimes  a  little 
formal  in  his  manners  and  speech  especially  to  strangers, 
courtly,  with  an  old-world  turn  of  phrase,  quick  of  thought, 
quick-tempered,  enthusiastic,  loyal,  generous,  and  self- 
sacrificing  to  the  last  degree.  He  was  very  fond  of  his 
children,  and  of  other  chidren  too.  He  was  one  of  those 
with  whom  all  little  children  immediately  felt  at  ease.  He 
used  to  take  them  on  his  lap  and  sing:  “A  frog  he  would 
a-wooing  go.” 

He  was  a  shrewd  debater  and  sometimes  a  rather  fierce 
antagonist.  He  had  seen  far  more  of  the  world  than  most. 
He  had  lived  five  years  abroad,  part  of  the  time  at  the  Ger¬ 
man  universities  of  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  and  had 
visited  most  of  the  European  capitals.  At  college  he  had 
been  full  of  life,  engaged  in  escapades  which  he  seemed  to 
feel  a  bad  example  for  the  young.  His  deftness  in  mixing  a 
punch  surprised  his  children  somewhat,  and  he  seemed  at 
times  a  trifle  apologetic  of  his  skill  in  such  matters,  which 
certainly  implied  an  old  familiarity.  There  were  times  also 
when  a  certain  virility  of  expression  caused  his  children 
to  wonder  what  their  father’s  vocabulary  had  included  in 
the  by-gone  days:  to  the  end  certain  startling  phrases  used 
to  crop  out  in  moments  of  anger  or  excitement. 

He  was  a  very  gallant  gentleman.  He  was  not  concerned 
with  money-getting,  never  sought  authority  or  prominence 
for  himself.  He  was  a  flaming  idealist,  and  where  his 
principles  or  his  ideals  were  concerned  no  thought  of  ex¬ 
pediency  or  personal  advantage  affected  or  deterred  him. 
He  hated  what  was  mean,  dishonest  or  pretentious,  sup¬ 
ported  vigorously  what  he  believed  to  be  for  the  public 
good,  was  unfailingly  loyal  and  devoted  to  his  friends. 
Always  he  strove  to  maintain,  in  his  own  life  and  in  his 
contacts  with  others,  those  traditions  and  standards  which  he 
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had  inherited,  and  which  dominated  Mount  Hope.  Such 
men  as  he  make  up  the  real  strength  of  a  nation.  He  left  to 
his  children  a  reputation  for  integrity  and  idealism,  more 
precious  than  riches,  and  an  example  of  an  untarnished 
life.  His  life  was  a  consummation  of  eight  generations  of 
honorable  Americans. 
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James  Savage:  Genealogical  Dictionary y  1860—1862. 

S.  P.  Sharpies:  Records  of  the  Church  in  Cambridge y  1906. 

T.  B.  Wyman:  The  Genealogies  and  Estates  of  Charlestowney 
Massachusettsy  1 62 q-i 8i8y  published  in  1879. 


Genealogies 

Items  here  taken  from  C.  J.  F.  Binney:  History  of  the  Prentice 
Family >  are  marked  with  *:  those  taken  from  Binney  with  some 
correction  are  marked  with  **. 


I.* 

Henry  Prentice, - 1654,  married  (1)  Elizabeth - , 

who  died  May  13,  1643.  Married  (2)  in  1643  or  Joan 

- ,  who  died  in  1687  or  later.  Children: 

1.  Mary,  born  Nov.  25,  1644,  married  March  8,  1664, 
Nathaniel  Hancock  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  Their  great-grandson 
was  the  John  Hancock  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independ¬ 
ence  and  was  afterwards  governor  of  Massachusetts. 

2.  Solomon1,  born  Sept.  23,  1646. 

3.  Abiah,  born  July  22,  1648. 

4.  Sarah,  married  John  Woodward. 

5.  Samuel,  born  Aug.  3,  1650. 

6.  Henry,  born  about  1652. 

II.** 

Solomon1,  1646—1719,  married  (1)  before  1674  Elizabeth 
- ,  who  died  in  1674  or  1675.  One  child: 

1.  Solomon2,  born  June  7,  1674  (?). 

Solomon1  married  (2)  in  1674  or  1675  Hepzibah  Dunn  or 
Dunton,  who  died  in  1742.  Children: 

2.  Thomas,  born  Aug.  25,  1676  (?). 

3.  Mary,  born  Jan.  4,  1678,  married  on  Jan.  4,  1710,  Ben¬ 
jamin  Balch  of  Charlestown,  Mass. 

4.  Stephen,  born  June  I,  1681. 

5.  Elizabeth,  born  July  20,  1684,  died  unmarried  May  14, 
1727. 
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6.  Nathaniel,  twin  brother  of  Elizabeth,  born  July  20,  1684, 
died  Sept.  1 8,  1688. 

7.  Nathaniel,  born  Oct.  18,  1689. 

8.  Henry,  born  in  1693. 

9.  Samuel,  baptized  June  12,  1698. 

r 

III* 

Solomon2,  1674-1758,  married  Lydia - ,  who  died  April 

25,  1758,  ae.  81.  Children: 

1.  Ruth,  born  Oct.  31,  1700,  married  June  12,  1718,  Wil¬ 
liam  Dickson  or  Dixon  in  Cambridge. 

2.  Lydia,  born  March  8,  1702.  Married  (1)  April  6,  1 7 2 1  > 
John  Cooper,  (2)  April  8,  1725,  Thomas  Kidder. 

3.  Solomon3,  born  May  11,  1705* 

4.  Samuel,  born  May  5,  1707. 

5.  Joanna,  born  Feb.  5,  1710,  married  March  31,  1726, 
Samuel  Cook. 

6.  Ebenezer,  born  May  27,  1712. 

7.  Sarah,  born  March  11,  1715,  married  Oct.  25,  1732,  Jona¬ 
than  Cooper. 

8.  Daniel,  born  May  17,  1717. 

9.  Stephen,  born  Feb.  26,  1720. 

10.  Mary,  born  Sept.  25,  1 7 23* 

IV** 

Solomon3,  1705-1773,  married  Sarah  Sartell,  17  io( ?  )-i792, 
of  Groton,  Mass.  Children : 

1.  Solomon,  born  Oct.  29,  1733,  died  Oct.  25,  1747. 

2.  Nathaniel  Sartell,  born  Dec.  8,  1 7 35. 

3.  Sarah,  born  Feb.  14,  1738,  died  March  2,  1738. 

4.  John,  born  Feb.  24,  1739* 

5.  Sarah,  born  Nov.  29,  1740,  died  in  childhood. 

6.  Henry,  born  Nov.  17,  I742* 
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7*  Sarah,  born  July  i,  1744,  married  William  Brigham,  died 
Dec.  3,  1834,  ae.  90. 

8.  Lydia,  born  May  22,  1746. 

9.  Solomon,  born  Aug.  15,  1748. 

10.  Mary,  born  Aug.  12,  1751,  married  Amos  Binney,  Jr., 
of  Hull,  Mass. 


V. 

Nathaniel  Sartell,  1735-1815,  married  (1)  Martha  Howard 
of  Easton,  Mass.,  who  died  Aug.  19,  1806,  aged  70.  Children: 

1.  Susan  or  Susanna,  born  July  5,  1759,  married  John  Banks, 
died  in  1839. 

2.  Martha,  born  Nov.  24,  1761,  married  John  D.  Brooks, 
died  in  1842. 

3.  Oliver  Howard,  born  April  4,  1764,  died  April  22,  1787. 

4.  Sartell,  born  Oct.  27,  1766. 

5.  Mary,  born  Aug.  3,  1769,  married  Benjamin  Brooks,  died 
in  1822. 

6.  Josiah,  born  Feb.  17,  1772,  graduated  at  Dartmouth  in 
1795,  died  in  1855. 

7.  Joshua,  born  May  18,  1774,  died  in  1785. 

Nathaniel  Sartell  married  (2)  between  1806  and  1809  Submitt 


VI. 

Sartell,  1766—1849,  married  in  1794  Jemima  Parmelee  of 
Newport,  N.H.,  1773-1865.  Children: 

1.  Oliver  Howard,  born  Feb.  19,  1795,  died  June  16,  1804. 

2.  Ezra  Parmelee,  born  Dec.  18,  1797. 

3.  Nathaniel  Sartell,  born  Jan.  18,  1800,  married  Sept.  4,  1823, 
Sarah  Walker  of  Canton,  N.Y.,  died  Jan.  18,  1857. 

4.  John  Hill,  born  March  24,  1803,  married  March  8,  1831, 
Sarah  Nichols  Davis  of  Albany,  N.Y.,  died  March  13,  1881. 
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5.  Sybil  Pamela,  born  Sept.  24,  1807,  married  June  3,  1841, 
Norman  Sackrider  of  Norfolk,  N.Y.,  died  April  13,  1874. 

6.  Jemima  Calista,  born  Jan.  3,  1810,  married  Sept.  28,  1831, 
Moses  Whitcomb  of  Canton,  N.Y.,  died  Oct.  11,  1901. 

7.  Lucy  Candace,  born  Jan.  15,  1814,  died  unmarried  March 

9,  1898. 

8.  James  Hill,  born  June  29,  1817,  married  in  June,  i860, 
Eloise  W.  Valiant  of  Palmyra,  Mo.,  died  April  24,  1891. 

VII. 

Ezra  Parmelee,  1797-1876,  married  Sept.  24,  1822,  Philena 
Cheney  of  Newport,  N.H.,  1803—1878.  Children: 

1.  George  Cheney,  born  Nov.  24,  1824,  died  Dec.  22,  1827. 

2.  Marion  Jemima,  born  Oct.  9,  1828,  died  July  10,  1836. 

3.  William  Cheney,  born  Aug.  26,  1831,  died  June  18,  1833. 

4.  William  Packer,  born  Aug.  26,  1834. 

5.  Sartell,  born  May  29,  1837. 

6.  Laura  Frances,  born  Feb.  11,  1839?  died  March  16,  1843* 

7.  Bertha,  born  Dec.  12,  1844,  married  Sept.  4,  1888,  James 
P.  Thomson,  of  Albany,  died  Nov.  7,  1 9 1 3* 

8.  Jessie  Philena,  born  July  23,  1847,  died  unmarried  Jan. 
19,  1927. 

VIII. 

William  Packer,  born  Aug.  26,  1834,  married  Jan.  29,  1863, 
Florence  Kelly  of  New  York  City  (1843-1924),  died  Dec.  22, 
1915.  Children: 

1.  Robert  Kelly,  born  Oct.  20,  1863. 

2.  Florence,  born  Aug.  29,  1866. 

3.  Philena,  born  June  28,  1868. 

4.  William  Kelly,  born  Oct.  28,  1871. 

5.  Ezra  Parmelee,  born  Aug.  19,  1877. 

6.  Paul  Cheney,  born  Aug.  27,  1879,  died  unmarried  July  5, 
1918. 

7.  Arietta  Hope,  born  Sept.  20,  1883. 
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Sartell,  born  May  29,  1837,  married  May  29,  1862,  Mary 
Adeline  Isham  of  New  York  City,  died  Sept.  1,  1905.  Children: 

1.  Ezra  Parmalee,  born  July  29,  1863. 

2.  Pierrepont  Isham,  born  Oct.  16,  1865,  died  unmarried 
Jan.  4,  1890. 

3.  Sartell,  born  Sept.  30,  1867. 

4.  Richard  Skinner,  born  Nov.  2,  1874,  died  Nov.  16,  1876. 

5.  Mary  Isham,  born  Dec.  17,  1880. 


IX. 

Robert  Kelly,  born  Oct.  20,  1863,  married  April  24,  1901, 
Carolyn  Emma  Benedict  of  New  York  City.  One  child: 

1.  Carolyn  Emma,  born  Feb.  16,  1905. 

Florence,  born  Aug.  29,  1866,  married  Jan.  17,  1889,  Winslow 
Tracy  Williams  of  Yantic,  Conn.,  1863-1930.  Children: 

1.  Erastus  Winslow,  born  Oct.  8,  1891. 

2.  Florence  Arietta,  born  Sept.  1,  1897. 

Philena,  born  June  28,  1868,  married  Feb.  21,  1895,  Frederic 
Walker  Lincoln,  1856-1931,  died  April  10,  1940.  Children: 

1.  Florence,  born  Jan.  17,  1897. 

2.  Frederic  Walker,  born  Oct.  15,  1898. 

3.  Mary  Knight,  born  Oct.  15,  1898. 

4.  Philena  Hope,  born  June  29,  1901. 

5.  Emily  Caroline,  born  March  31,  1906. 

William  Kelly,  born  Oct.  28,  1871.  Married  (1)  May  28, 
1907,  Alice  Burwell  Glenny,  1882—1909.  One  child: 

I.  Joan,  born  March  3,  1908. 

Married  (2)  May  4,  1917,  Maria  Woodward  Baldwin  (Hamill). 

Ezra  Parmelee,  born  Aug.  19,  1877,  married  July  1,  1914, 
Mary  Lanman  Prentice.  One  child: 

I.  Ezra  Parmelee,  born  May  26,  1916. 
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Paul  Cheney,  born  Aug.  27,  1879,  died  unmarried  July  5, 
1918. 

Arietta  Hope,  born  Sept.  20,  1883,  married  Nov.  15,  1911, 
Stephen  Willets  Collins,  died  Nov.  16,  1934.  Children: 

1.  Stephen  Willets,  born  Oct.  10,  19 1 3. 

2.  Arietta  Hope,  born  May  17,  1917* 

Ezra  Parmalee,  born  July  29,  1863,  married  Jan.  17,  1901, 
Alta  Rockefeller.  Children: 

1.  John  Rockefeller,  born  Dec.  17,  1902. 

2.  Mary  Adeline,  born  Nov.  29,  1908. 

3.  Spelman,  born  April  15,  191 1. 

Sartell,  born  Sept.  30,  1867,  married  Sept.  30,  1896,  Lydia 
Beekman  Vanderpoel,  died  Oct.  27,  1 93 7 •  Children: 

1.  Pierrepont  Isham,  born  Sept.  10,  1899. 

2.  Sartell,  born  Dec.  28,  1903. 

Mary  Isham,  born  Dec.  17,  1880,  married  Feb.  19,  1 90 1 , 
Henry  Homes  Porter,  Jr.,  who  was  born  Jan.  23,  1876,  and  died 
Aug.  19,  1933.  Children: 

1.  Mary  Adeline,  born  March  22,  1902. 

2.  Henry  Homes,  born  Oct.  8,  1904. 

3.  Sartell  Prentice,  born  Dec.  31,  1906. 

4.  John  Pierrepont,  born  Feb.  1,  1908. 

X. 

Carolyn  Emma  Prentice,  born  Feb.  16,  1905,  married  May  21, 
1926,  Erving  Pruyn.  Children: 

1.  Carolyn  Prentice  Pruyn,  born  April  19,  1930. 

2.  Justine  Candace  Pruyn,  born  Feb.  23,  1932. 

Erastus  Winslow  Williams,  born  Oct.  8,  1891.  Married  (1) 
Feb.  12,  1918,  Leavitte  Hough  Wickersham,  who  died  Jan.  5, 
1926.  Married  (2)  Feb.  2,  1929,  Edith  Humphrey  Burrows,  who 
died  March  2,  1935.  No  surviving  children. 
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Florence  Arietta  Williams,  born  Sept.  I,  1 897. 

Florence  Lincoln,  born  Jan.  17,  1897.  Married  (1)  Feb.  9, 
1918,  William  Avery  Rockefeller.  Children: 

1.  William  Rockefeller,  born  Dec.  4,  1918. 

2.  Frederic  Lincoln  Rockefeller,  born  July  12,  1921. 

3.  Elsie  Rockefeller,  born  April  4,  1924. 

Married  (2)  Nov.  30,  1929,  George  Arthur  Sloan.  Children: 

4.  Florence  Lincoln  Sloan,  born  Aug.  9,  1931. 

5.  Anne  Sloan,  born  May.  16,  1933. 

Frederic  Walker  Lincoln,  born  Oct.  15,  1898,  married  Sept.  26, 
1925,  Isabel  Rockefeller.  Children: 

1.  Isabel  Lincoln,  born  Aug.  5,  1927. 

2.  Calista  Lincoln,  born  Jan.  1 1,  1930. 

3.  Percilla  Avery  Lincoln,  born  Oct.  15,  1937. 

4.  Florence  Philena  Lincoln,  born  Jan.  15,  1940. 

Mary  Knight  Lincoln,  born  Oct.  15,  1898,  married  June  28, 
1924,  Wilson  Stapley  Wonham.  Children: 

1.  Hope  Stapley  Wonham,  born  March  9,  1926. 

2.  Frederick  Stapley  Wonham,  born  April  8,  1931. 

Philena  Hope  Lincoln,  born  June  29,  1901,  married  May  22, 
1922,  Reginald  Gorton  Coombe.  Children: 

1.  Patricia  Coombe,  born  July  27,  1923. 

2.  Philena  Emily  Coombe,  born  June  3,  1926,  died  March  29, 
1941. 

3.  Hope  Lincoln  Coombe,  born  Nov.  27,  1929. 

Emily  Caroline  Lincoln,  born  March  31,  1906,  married  Nov. 
26,  1927,  Sidney  Lanier  III. 

Joan  Prentice,  born  March  3,  1908. 

Ezra  Parmelee  Prentice,  born  May  26,  1916,  married  July  30, 
1943,  Anne  Steele  Osborn. 

Stephen  Willets  Collins,  born  Oct.  10,  1913,  married  June  17, 
1936,  Hannah  Priscilla  Dugan.  Children: 
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1.  Stephen  Willets  Collins,  born  Nov.  14,  1938. 

2.  Raymond  Dugan  Collins,  born  Dec.  16,  1939. 

Arietta  Hope  Collins,  born  May  17,  1917,  married  Jan.  23, 
1943,  Ernst  J.  Wiedmann.  Children: 

1.  Arietta  Maria  Wiedmann,  born  Dec.  8,  1944. 

John  Rockefeller  Prentice,  born  Dec.  17,  1902,  married  Aug. 
11,  1941,  Abra  Blanche  Cantrill.  Children: 

I.  Abra  Prentice,  born  July  30,  1942. 

Mary  Adeline  Prentice,  born  Nov.  29,  1908,  married  Oct.  16, 
1937,  Benjamin  DeRacy  Gilbert.  Children: 

1.  Alta  Mary  Gilbert,  born  April  25,  1939. 

2.  DeRacy  Gilbert,  born  Feb.  2,  1941. 

3.  Parmalee  Prentice  Gilbert,  born  May  24,  1943. 

4.  John  Humphrey  Gilbert,  born  Oct.  9,  1944. 

Spelman  Prentice,  born  April  15,  19 11,  married  May  1,  1 937> 
Dorothy  Jean  Ryan.  Children: 

1.  Pamela  Prentice,  born  July  29,  1938. 

2.  Spelman  Prentice,  born  April  21,  1940. 

3.  Alta  Rockefeller  Prentice,  born  March  3,  1942. 

4.  Michael  Sartell  Prentice,  born  Oct.  21,  1944. 

Pierrepont  Isham  Prentice,  born  Sept.  10,  1899,  married  (1) 
Sept.  30,  1922,  Mildred  Kathryn  Belcher.  Children: 

1.  Mildred  Barbara  Prentice,  born  Jan.  18,  1927. 

2.  Carolyn  Sumner  Prentice,  born  Sept.  6,  1933. 

Married  (2)  Nov.  1,  1944,  Janet  McNeir  (Pflieger). 

Sartell  Prentice,  born  Dec.  28,  1903,  married  (1)  April  28, 
1930,  Majorie  Phelps  Koop.  Children: 

1.  Patricia  Phelps  Prentice,  born  April  19,  1933,  died  Aug.  4, 

I934* 

2.  Adelaide  Vanderpoel  Prentice,  born  March  19,  1935,  died  in 
infancy. 

Married  (2)  June  24,  1939,  Agnes  Papekas.  One  child: 

3.  Peter  Sartell  Prentice,  born  June  17,  1943. 
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Mary  Adeline  Porter,  born  March  22,  1902. 

Henry  Homes  Porter,  born  Oct.  8,  1904,  married  Oct.  7, 
1932,  Mary  Kinney.  Children: 

I.  Henry  Homes  Porter. 

Sartell  Prentice  Porter,  born  Sept.  31,  1906,  married  Sept.  26, 
1932,  Elinor  Durbin. 

John  Pierrepont  Porter,  born  Feb.  1,  1908,  married  Oct.  24, 
1932,  Mary  Alexander  (Brumback).  Children: 

I.  Ann  Lee  (Brumback)  Porter,  adopted,  born  Sept.  17,  1924. 
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